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THE WHEELMAN. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE WHEELMAN OFFERS THE FOLLOWING PRESENTS TO ITS AGENTS: — 


A Columbia Tricycle to the person securing the highest number of subscribers to THE WHEELMAN 
before April 1st, 1884. ; 

A Full Nickelled Expert Columbia, any size, to the person securing the next highest number of subscri- 
bers before April Ist, 1884. 

A Standard Columbia (any size, latest pattern, ball-bearing, etc.), to the person securing the third 
highest number of subscribers before April Ist, 1884. 

A Waterbury Watch to all the rest of our agents who secure at least ten names. 

Send for complete instructions, or see Premium List advertising page. 





The Wheelman Souvenir of the Fourth Annual League meet, held at New York May 28th, 1883. 
THE SECOND EDITION now ready. Price $1.00. This is a superbly printed collection of our best engravings 
for the past nine months, with a most unique and tasteful cover, designed by L. S. Ipsen. It contains 16 
pages, and is the same in its letter-press, illustrations and paper, as 


The Art Supplement, a collection of our choicest illustrated poems of the first nine numbers of 
THE WHEELMAN. It contains 16 pages, is 84 x 10 inches, is printed on superbly prepared proof paper. ‘The 
paper was manufactured expressly for the Supplement by S. D. Warren & Co. It is the same quality as that 
used by THE WHEELMAN and Century Magazines, and is three times as heavy, thus furnishing engravings 
that can be framed. The illustrations are by J. Pennell, of Philadelphia, Hassam, Sylvester and Garret, of 
Boston. They were engraved by Sylvester. It forms the most splendid collection of engravings devoted to 
the wheel in the world. It is a rare artistic treat. The poetry is by Charles Richards Dodge, and is well 
‘worthy such magnificent illustrations. Two sample engravings, ready for framing, will be sent upon receipt 
of three 3-cent stamps. The Art Supplement will be mailed, post free, for 50 cents. 

These engravings are from the magazine. 

Speaking of our illustrations, the London (Eng.) Daily Sportsman says: “ Both the letter-press and 
illustrations of this magazine are equal to the costliest and most elaborately got-up magazines known in 
England.” 

The New York Nation says: “The tasteful cover, the numerous illustrations of good quality, and the 
text itself, rank this among the most attractive of the monthly magazines.” 

The Boston Transcript says: “It is printed on fine paper, in the clearest type, and, in the matter of 
illustrations, equalling any American magazine.” 

The New York Herald says: “It has poems quite up to the level of magazine verse, and it-has illustra- 
tions capitally drawn.” 

We have selected the choicest of over 100 engravings. We have chosen the best poems. We have 
printed them upon the best paper procurable. We have only a limited edition, and we invite our readers to 
secure a copy of the Art Supplement while it is obtainable. Price, 50 cents. 


THE WHEELMAN CompPANny, 608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





THE WHEELMAN offers the following Premiums to its subscribers. Any one can become a subscriber by 
sending $2.00 to the Wheelman Company, 608 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. These Premiums are only 
to subscribers of THE WHEELMAN. They are offered FoR new subscribers not To new subscribers. Any per- 
son after subscribing for THE WHEELMAN, and paying $2.00, can then receive premiums for all new subscribers 
he may send us. We will ship goods by mail or express, whichever may be deemed the better way. Where 
postage is charged extra premiums will not be forwarded until the postage is remitted. 

For one new name we will present the sender with any one of the following lists of bicycle sundries: 


Nickel Plated Gong Bell. Price, $1.25. Oilcan. Price, 20 cents. Postage, 12 cents. 

Bags for holding wrenches, &c. Price, $1.00. Padlotk and chain for locking bicycle. Price 50 cents. 
Postage, 10 cents. 

Club Valise, square bag. Price, $1.50. Postage, 8 cents. 

Cyclist’s Wallet, No. 1. Price, $1.50. Postage, 8 cents. 

Duplex Whistle. Price, 75 cents. Blued Monkey Wrench. Price, 75 cents. Postage, 8 cents. 

Large “Tally Ho” Whistle. Price, 75 cents. Art supplement. Price 50 cents. Miller’s Bicycle 
Tactics. Price, 20 cents. Postage, 5 cents. 

Spoke Grip Wrench. Price, 75 cents. Webbed Belt. Price, 65 cents. Postage, 7 cents. 

Carrier’s Bundle. Price, 75 cents. Duplex Whistle. Price 75 cents. Postage, 10 cents. 

Book Carrier. Price, $1.00. Art Supplement. Price 50 cents. Postage, 10 cents. 
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. M. I. P. Bag, rubber lined. Price, $5.00 Nickel Plated Monkey Wrench. Price, $1.00. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Elastic Tip, for handles. Price, $1.00. Pratt’s American Bicycler. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 8 cents. 

Two boxes of Cement. Price, $1.00. Art Supplement. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 6 cents. 

One pair Woolen Stockings. Price, $1.50. Postage, 9 cents. 

Box of Polishing-paste. Price, 25 cents. Bottle of Enamel. Price, 75 cents. Bottle Anti-rust, 25 cents. 
Postage, 10 cents. 

One pair of Stocking Supporters. Price, $1.00. Art Supplement. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 5 cents, 

One pair Stocking Supporters. Price 50 cents. Flat Saddle Bag. Price, $1.00. Postage, 8 cents. 

Nickelled Wrench. Price, $1.00. Padlock and Chain. Price, 50 cents. Postage, 8 cents. 


For one new name and 50 cents additional we will present the sender with any one of the following lists 


of bicycle sundries : 


Facile Stop Bell. Price, $2.00. Postage, 8 cents. 

Handy Tool-Bag, cigar shaped. Price, $2.00. Postage, 5 cents. 
Cyclist’s Wallet, No. 3. Price, $2.00. Postage, 6 cents. 

Ordinary Hog-skin Saddle. Price, $2.00. Postage, 15 cents. 
Stockings, one pair, woolen, ribbed. Price, $2.00. Postage, 8 cents. 
Two pair of Pedal Slippers. Price, $2.00. Postage, 5 cents. 

One pair Rubber Handles. Price, $2.00. Postage, 11 cents. 

Acme Stand. Price, $2.00. 

Stillwell’s Perfection Lock. Price, $2.00. Postage, 2 cents. 

“Don” Tool Bag. Price, $2.00. Postage, 6 cents. 


For two new subscribers we will give one of the following lists of articles. 

Handy Tool Bag. Price, $2.00. Duplex Whistle with chain. Price, $1.00. Postage, 6 cents. 

Small Hub Lantern. Price, $3.00. 

Ordinary Hog-skin Saddle. Price, $2.00. Bag for holding wrenches, &c. Price, $1.00. Postage, 
23 cents. 

Ventilated Suspension Saddle. Price, $3.00. 

Small Racing Saddle. Price, $3.00. Postage, 10 cents. 

One pair Stockings. Price, $2.00, Webbed Belt. Price, 65 cents. Small Horn Whistle. Price, 25 cts. 
Postage, 12 cents. 

Facile Stop Bell. Price, $2.00. Bag for Tools, &c. Price, $1.00. Postage, 14 cents. 


For two new subscribers and 50 cents extra we will give a Long Distance Saddle. 
For two new subscribers and $1.00 extra we give one of the following lists of bicycle sundries. 
Boston Automatic Alarm Bell. Price, $4.00. 
M.I. P. Bag. Price, $4.00. 
Large Columbia Hub Lantern. Price, $4.00. 
One pair Canvas Shoes, leather tips. Price, $4.00. 
For three new subscribers we will give one of the following lists of articles: 
Boston Automatic Alarm Bell. Price, $4.00. Art Supplement. Price, 50 cents. 
M.I. P. Bag. Price, $4.00. Pratt’s American Bicycler. Price, 50 cents. 
Large Columbia Hub Lamp. Price, $4.00. Padlock and Chain. Price, 50 cents. 
Tricycle Lantern, rubber spring. Price, $4.50. 
Dropped Handles, standard. Price, $4.00. Webbed Belt. Price, 65 cents. 
Pair Canvas Shoes. Price, $4.50. 
A Waterbury Watch. Price, $4.00. Art Supplement. Price, 50 cents. 


For three new subscribers and 50 cents extra we offer the following lists of presents : 
M.I. P. Bag. Price, $5.00. 
M. I. P. Tricycle Bag. Price, $5.00. 
Cradle Saddle Spring. Price, $5.00. 
A pair of Rat-trap cone bearing Pedals. Price $5.00. 
For three new subscribers and $1.00 extra we will give: 


Cradle Saddle Springs, enamelled. Price, $5.50; and for $1.50 extra, a Cradle Saddle Spring. Price, 


For four new subscribers we will give : 
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Art Supplement. Price,50 cents. Pratt’s American Bicycler. 
WHEELMAN. Price, $1.50. Miller’s Bicycle Tactics. 
and Wales. Price, $3.50. 

3. Drop Handle Bars. Price, $6.00. 


Price, 50 cents. Bound Volume of THE 
Price, 20 cents. Bicycle Tour in England 


For four new subscribers we will give: 


- 


Evening Star Lantern, hung on springs. Price, $5.50. 
And for four new names and $1.00 additional we will give: 
1. M. TI. P. Serviceable Tricycle Bag. Price, $7.00. 

For five new names and 50 cents additional we will give: 

H. Keat & Son’s Bugle. 


~ 


Price, $8.00. 


For six new names and $1.00 extra we will give: 
H. Keat & Son’s Bugle, nickelled. Price, $10.00. 


For seven new subscribers we will give: 
H. Keat & Son’s Bugle, nickelled. Price, $10.00. Padlock and Chain. 


- 


Price, 50 cents. 
For eight new names we will give: 
1. Aeolus Ball Bearing Pedals. Price, $12.00. 
2. Aeolus Ball Bearing Pedals, Rat-trap. Price, $12.00. 
It thus appears that to our old subscribers we give about a dollar and a half’s worth of valuable articles for 
each new subscriber they may obtain for us. The full price of each subscription must accompany each name. 


The following premiums are open to every one, both subscribers and non-subscribers : 


@ 
INSTRUCTIONS IN REGARD TO PREMIUMS, PRESENTS, ETC., Etc. 


I. We offer the following premiums to pay you for getting subscribers for THE WHEELMAN. The list 
will be changed about March Ist, 1884. Our agents thus have fully nine months to earn these premiums. 


For 180 subscribers we will give a Columbia 


For 35 subscribers we will give a Western Toy 
Tricycle. 


Co. Bicycle (36 to 40 inch). 


For 140 subscribers we will give a Full Nickeled | For 20 subscribers we will give a Ritchie Cy- 


Expert (any size). 

For 100 subscribers we will give a Standard 
Columbia Bicycle (any size). 

For 80 subscribers we will give a St. Nicholas 


clometer (nickel plated). 


For 10 subscribers we will give a Pope Cy- 
clometer. (plain). 


For 6 subscribers we will give a Columbia Hub 


Bicycle (48 or 50 inch). Lamp (nickel plated). 
For 65 subscribers we will give a Mustang 


For 5 subscribers we will give a Columbia Hub 
Bicycle. 


: Lamp (plain). 

For 60 subscribers we will give a St. Nicholas 
Bicycle (44 or 46 inch). 

For 50 subscribers we will give a Western Toy 
Co. Bicycle (42 inch). 


For 4 subscribers: we will give a small Hub 
Lamp (plain). 

For 4 subscribers we will give a Suspension 
Saddle. 








Tue WHEELMAN prefers to build up its list through its regular subscribers; therefore it offers them more 
liberal premiums than it offers to non-subscribers. 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THOSE WHO OBTAIN NEW NAMES. 
Send your new names as you get them. Always send the payment for each subscription with the name. 
We do not receive a new subscription unless payment is made at the time the new name is sent. 


You can send for a Premium, or when you complete your list then select your premiums, as you may 
prefer. 


If you send for your premiums after your list is completed, be sure and send us the name and address 
of each new subscriber, and the date when you sent each name, that we may see that they all have been 
received by us, and been entered upon our books correctly. We need the date to enable us readily to refer 
to your account. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Subscriptions to the Wheelman can commence at any time during the year. 

Each new name sent must be that of a person whom you have induced to take the rnagazine, and to pay 
$2.00 for it. We shall not give you credit for any names to whom you may have given the magazine, in order 
to increase your list. 

The full price of $2.00 must be paid you by the new subscriber whose name you send. If a less price is 
paid you, we shall not give you credit for the name on our Present List. 


Jn addition to the premiums or commission THE WHEELMAN will give the following presents to its 
agents, January Ist, 1884, on the conditions named below: — 

1st. A Columbia Tricycle. 

2d. A Full-Nickelled Expert Columbia Bicycle. 

3d. A Standard Columbia Bicycle. 

4th. A number of Waterbury Watches. 


These presents will be PUBLICLY AWARDED, WITHOUT FAIL, at the office of THE WHEELMAN, in Boston, 
on April 1st, 1884, and will be shipped to the address of the winners. 

To the person sending us the largest number of subscribers to THE WHEELMAN before January Ist, 1884, 
will be awarded the first present—a Columbia Tricycle; price $180. 

To the person sending us the next largest number of subscribers before that date will be awarded a full- 
nickelled Expert Columbia (any size); price about $140. 

To the person sending us the third largest number of names before that date will be awarded a Standard 
Columbia (any size); price about $125. 

To those who secure over ten subscribers, and fail to receive any of the other presents will be awarded a 
Waterbury Watch. 

These presents will be awarded in addition to the premiums to which the winners may be entitled, or in 
addition to 50 cents commission for each subscriber. . 

Thus, if the highest number be 180 subscribers, the winner will receive as a present a Columbia Tricycle, 
and as a premium a Columbia Tricycle. 

If the highest number be 80 names, the winner will receive as a present a Columbia Tricycle, and as a 
premium a St. Nicholas Bicycle, or $40 in cash. This is a most liberal offer, and is made in good faith, and it 
is hoped that the presents will be won honorably and with profit to the winners. 

We wish to have it understood that the full price must be received from subscribers; that the full price, 
$2 a year, must be sent to us. After you have secured 10 names, and prefer a commission to a premium, we 
will remit to you as often as you secure 10 additional names, if you desire; or we will remit the entire 
amount— 50 cents for each subscriber— April 1st, 1884. After you have drawn premiums or commissions you 
are still a competitor for the presents. 

In sending money, etc.,tc., use the ordinary business methods, which you can learn from the postmaster 
or cashier in the bank. 

Besides these premiums and presents to those who work for us, we give to each new subscriber, FREE, 
THE WHEELMAN SOUVENIR of the L. A. W. Meet in New York, May 28, 1883. 

THE WHEELMAN SOUVENIR ,is a selecticn of superbly illustrated poems, taken from the choicest of our 
engravings for the past six months. It is 84 x 10 inches in size, contains 16 pages, is printed on heavy calen- 
dered paper, manufactured expressly for it by S. D. Warren & Co. The paper is the same in quality as that 
used by the Century and WHEELMAN magazines, and is three times as heavy. It is a splendid art publication, 
and is undoubtedly the finest collection of engravings devoted to the wheel ever published. Price, $1.00. 

This is given free to each new subscriber. Bear in mind, we give premiums and presents to our agents, 
and presents to our subscribers. 


The Wheelman Souvenir of the L. A. W. Meet. 








A SECOND EDITION. 





On account of the demand for the “ Souvenir,” a second edition has been published. 


PRICE, . . $1.00. 





VOLUME I. 


* 
> 





THE first volume of THE WHEELMAN, from October, 1882, to March, 1883, has just been issued, 
neatly bound in cloth, at the low price of $1.50. This forms by far the finest collection of ’cycling 
literature ever published. In this book of 480 pages will be found articles on all subjects con- 
nected with the wheel. Do you wish to know what can be done and has been done on a bicycle — 
to read the experiences and reminiscences of wheelmen? In this volume are numerous articles 
which will give you the desired information: ‘‘ Over the Alps by Bicycle”; ‘‘ From Land’s 
End to John O’Groat’s,” —a run through England and Scotland; ‘‘ A Vacation Trip,” —an illus- 
trated sketch of a trip through Wisconsin and Illinois; ‘‘ A Bicycle Tour over the Rocky Moun- 
tains, from Laramie City, Wyoming, to Loveland, Colorado,” — a description of the first ride 
over the ‘‘ Rockies,” up the mountain for twenty miles, and then the thrilling coast down the 
opposite side into Colorado; ‘* A Wheel Around the Hub,” —a superbly illustrated article, descrip- 
tive of a run of two days through some of the most charming scenes in Eastern Massachusetts ; 
‘*Four Hundred Miles,” through New York and Pennsylvania; ‘‘ East Long Island”; ‘‘ All-Day 
Club Runs,”— giving accounts of the famous runs of 1882, which covered over one hundred miles; 
*«*Cycling in France”; ‘‘ The Wheel in Canada.” These articles, and many more of the same 
character which the volume contains, will show what use can be made of a bicycle, what pleasure 
can be derived from it. , 

Do you wish to know the physical effects of bicycling—the great benefit to health to be 
obtained by this form of exercise? We have but to refer you to the volume spoken of to read the 
opinions of physicians and others on this point: “The Wheel as a Gymnasium”; ‘‘ Thoughts 
on the Hygiene of the Wheel”; ‘‘ Physical Culture for Ministers,” by a clergyman who knows 
of what he speaks; ‘‘Some Laws of Muscularity.” Do you desire to learn of that great frater- 
nity of wheelmen, ‘‘ The League of American Wheelmen,” three thousand men bound together to 
protect the interests of their favorite sport? THE WHEELMAN will tell you: ‘‘ The League Meet 
at Chicago,” written and illustrated by prominent wheelmen; ‘‘ What of the League,” by Chas. 
E. Pratt, the founder and first president of the League. In this volume will be found general 
articles, dealing with the subject of ’cycling from the various standpoints that naturally present 
themselves. ‘‘The Uses of the Bicycle” treats of the manufacture, physical development, social 
and moral influences, clubs, political influence, and the ’cycling press. Are you seeking infor- 
mation about the tricycle? Here is an abundance of tricycling articles: ‘* From John O’Groat’s 
to Land’s End on a Tricycle”; ‘‘ Tricycling in Relation to Health”; ‘‘ Tricycle Riding”; ‘‘ The 
Ideal Tricycle,” etc., etc. Besides all this, the first volume of THE WHEELMAN contains many 
entertaining sketches and stories. We can only mention a few: ‘‘The Club Christening,” 
‘*The True History of that Club Run,” ‘‘ The Bicycle Club attend a Sewing Circle,” — a series 
of charming, humorous sketches by President Bates; ‘‘ Bicycling Yarns,” by C. A. Hazlett; 
‘*Echoes and Shadows,” —a delightful illustrated paper, full of quiet fancy and pleasant remi- 
niscence, by Chas. E. Pratt; ‘‘ Deacon Noah’s Vision”; ‘‘ Huldah’s Romance”; ‘‘ A Race for 
Life”; ‘On Both Sides the Sea”; ‘*A Race for a Ribbon.” Two serials also begin in this 
volume, ‘‘A Flying Dutchman” and ‘‘ A Shadow Love,” —both bright, entertaining pieces 
of fiction. The poetry is of a high order, and is equal to any of our best magazine verse. 
‘““A Lament,” ‘*’Cycle and I,” both beautifully illustrated; ‘‘A Midnight Ride” and ‘‘A 
Midwinter Reverie,” by S. Conant Foster; ‘‘ The Poet Wheelman”; ‘ Love on Wheels,” and 
‘* Song,” are the most genuine examples of ’cycling poetry ever published. There are over 
seventy-five engravings in this book, forming the finest collection of ’cycling illustrations ever 
printed. i 

If you are not a rider, this volume will furnish you with entertaining reading upon a subject 
with which you are unacquainted; if you are a beginner, here are the opinions and experiences 
of old wheelmen; if you are a veteran yourself, you may in this book read the thoughts of your 
fellows and find enjoyment for many an hour when not upon the wheel. The price, $1.50, can 
hardly be an obstacle in the way of any one. 
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THE WHEELMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


PUBLICATIONS. 























$1.50. Bound volume of THE WHEELMAN, October, 1882, to March, 9 ( 
1883. (See advt. page III.) 480 pages; splendid illustra- 
tions; elegantly bound. 


$0.50. THe WueEEe_man Art SupPLEMENT; choicest engravings 
and poems from the first nine issues of THE WHEELMAN. 
(See advt. page XXIV.) Most superbly illustrated publica- 
tion devoted to the wheel. 


$0.50. Pratt’s American Bicycler, 260 pages, substantially bound; 
complete index. (See advt., 3d page cover.) 


$2.00. A Bicycle Tour in England and Wales; splendidly illustrated. 
(See advt., 3d page cover.) 


$0.20. BicycLte Tactics. T.S. Miller. A complete Manual for 
drilling Bicycle Clubs; illustrations by the author. (See advt. 
page XIX.) 


$0.09. Two sample Engravings from The Art Supplement. | 





$0.20. Sample copy of the Wheelman ; sample illustrations of Art 
Supplement; conditions for securing premiums and presents; 
complete instructions How to Get Subscribers. 





$0.08. Instructions How to Get Subscribers. 


$2.00. THE WHEELMAN for one year. (See advt. page X. of cur- 
rent issue. 


THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, 


608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 











ere 
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SPEND YOUR VACATION AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS., SEPT. 18, 19, 20, 1883, 


AND WITNESS THE GRANDEST 


Camp, Meet and Bicycle Tournament 


EVER HELD IN THE WORLD, UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 


THE SPRINGFIELD BICYCLE CLUB, 


ON WHICH OCCASION WILL BE GIVEN 


$4,500 IN PRIZES! 
$1,000 CUP! $500 TRICYCLE! 





gas Don’t fail to see the CAMP ILLUMINATION, the BANDS OF MUSIC, GRAND DISPLAY 
OF FIREWORKS, RACES of all kinds; the whole winding up with a BANQUET for VISITING WHEEL- 
MEN. 

For further particulars send your name to the Springfield Bicycle Club, and receive the Springfield 
Wheelmen’s Gazette free for six months, giving full particulars of this great and wonderful Meet. 


THE SPRINGFIELD BICYCLE CLUB, 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., U.S. A. 


THE WHEELMAN. 


“ The tasteful cover, the numerous illustrations of good quality, and the text itself, rank this among me 
mest attractive of the monthly magazines. The bound Volume I makes a very handsome appearance, and 
has a permanent usefulness inits descriptions of bicycling tours, by which the adventurous may be guided.” — 
The Nation, New York. . 

“One who is not already a devotee of the bicycle would soon be converted by reading this organ of the 
*wheelmen.’ ”"— Zhe Critic, New York. 

‘‘ THE WHEELMAN, the bicycie organ for this country, is as breezy and stimulating as the lover of out-door 
life could desire.”— The Continent, Philadelphia. 

“It has pleasant essays, serial stories, in which the wheel and wheelmen appear, poems, and lively records 
of bicycle rides in many countries. The reading matter is mostly fresh, lively and agreeable, and the illustra- 
tions are good.”—V. Y. Tribune. : 

“No trade or profession or amusement in the United States is better represented in periodical literature 
to-day than the enjoyment of life which takes its round of pleasure on the bicycle and tricycle. It has a mag- 
azine of its own, THE WHEELMAN, which has lived successfully through the first six months of its existence; 
which has contained scores of valuable and well written contributions upon the manly pursuit to which it is 
devoted, some of them good enough to be considered literature pure and simple, and which has been illustta- 
ted in the most lavish manner by artists of repute, whose average is as good as the average of the artists whé 
illustrate ‘ Harper’s Magazine’ or ‘The Century.””—. Y. Mail and Express. 

“The bound numbers of THE WHEELMAN for 1882-83 make a very handsome volume of nearly five hun- 
dred pages, printed on fine paper, in the clearest type, and, in the matter of illustrations, equalling any Amer- 
ican magazine. * * * * Although devoted solely to bicycling matters, it is not, as one might imagine, devoid 
of interest to the general reader. In the volume before us are a score of capital stories with as much point 
and spirit as if their writers had never seen or heard of the wheel. The poems are of more than ordinary 
merit, and the illustrations, as we have already remarked, are as good as those found in any American peri- 
odical.”—Boston Transcript. / 

“THE WHEELMAN, a monthly magazine, published in Boston, is a curious and noteworthy enterprise * * * 
It has stories, excellently written, wherein all the personages are riders of the bicycle; it has poems, quite up 
to the level of magazine verse, which display the romantic or the sentimental side of the bicycle, and it has 
illustrations, capitally drawn, in which the bicycle is depicted in the most perilous positions. Besides this, it 
chronicles the movements of innumerable clubs, notable tours and famous runs; and its prosperity marks the 
extraordinary growth in America of one of the most healthful forms of exercise that machinery has added to 
nature.”—JV. Y. Herald. 

“ Both the letter press and illustrations of this magazine are equal to the costliest and most elaborately 
got-up art magazines known in England.”—Daily Sportsman, London, Eng. 
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PEDALLING ON THE PISCATAQUA. 


PART SECOND. 


Ir was but a moment after the president 
had so unwisely cut the rope that held the 
two boats together, and trusted to his own 
skill and luck to paddle through the bridge, 
that a crash came to the ears of the cap- 
tain which told him that the hasty venture 
of his companion had not met with success. 


all right, cap,” and floated off down the 
river, thanking his lucky stars that he was 
on a boat with air-tight compartments, for 
any other boat with a broken bow would 
certainly have sunk. The water partially 
filled the broken compartment, but only to 





He pedalled rapidly forward into the open- 
ing, and discovered that the bow of the 
port float had been caught between two of 
the outer piles. The immense force of the 
tide held the president’s craft a close pris- 
oner for an instant only, and then, whirl- 
ing the boat around with a rush, the strong 
bow was snapped off as though it had been 
a pipe-stem. The president shouted, ‘* I’m 





WHALE’S-BACK LIGHT. 


the height of the water-line, which did 
not materially lessen the progress of the 
boat, for the remaining compartments pre- 
vented the floats from sinking deeper. Yet 
in order to the more readily make the diffi- 
cult landing at the wharf, the marines were 
lashed together side by side, and the voy- 
agers unitedly pedalled their ‘‘ Sociable” 
over the intervening half mile at a rapid 
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rate. The landing was safely effected, 
and, as the time-honored curfew bell rang 
out its g o’clock warning, the boats had 
been secured upon the floating stage, and 
arrangements completed 
for the substitution of a 
new float in place of the* 
damaged one. 

Early the next morning 
a duplicate float was ob- 
tained from the manufac- 
tory, and, in a few mo- 
ments,—all the parts 
being interchangeable, — 
it was fastened in its place 











OLD NORTH CHURCH, PORTSMOUTH. 


with the lag screws taken from the broken 
float, and we pushed off for the second 
day’s exploration of the shores of 


“THE PISCATAQUA RIVER. 


“Thou singest by the gleaming isles, 
By woods, and fields of corn, 
Thou singest, and the heaven smiles 
Upon my birthday morn. 


* But I within a city, I, 
So full of vague unrest, 
Would almost give my life to lie 
An hour upon thy breast. 


“To let the wherry listless go, 

And, wrapt in dreamy joy, 
Dip and surge idly to and fro, 

Lke the red harbor buoy. 


“To sit in happy indolence, 
To rest upori the oars, 
And catch the heavy earthy scents 
That blow from summer shores. 














“To see the rounded sun go down, 
And with its parting fires 
Light up the windows of the town 
And burn the tapering spires. 


“ And then to hear the muffled 
tolls 
From steeples slim and 
white, 
And watch, among the Isles 
of Shoals, 
The beacon’s orange light.” 
T. B. ALDRICH. 


Conspicuous in the 
east, and near the land- 
ing, is Church Point, so 
perfectly illustrated in 
the April WHEELMAN. 
On the ledge of rocks, 
rising high above the 
river, stands St. John’s 
Church, within the walls 
of which may be seen the 
books for the pulpit and 
altar, the elegant ma- 
hogany chairs, and the 
communion plate, — the 
flagons bearing the royal 
arms, — all of which were 
presented by Queen Caro- 
line, in 1732, and were 
saved from destruction 
when the Queen’s Chapel, 
situated on the crest of 
the same hill, was burned 
in 1806. Within the 
chancel rail is a curious 
font of. porphyritic mar- 
ble, of a brownish-yellow 
color, taken by Col. John 
Tufton Mason, at the capture of Senegal, 
from the French in 1758, and presented 
to Queen’s Chapel in 1761. The old 
chapel bell was brought from Louisburg 
at the time of its capture in 1745, and 
was presented by the officers of the 
regiment which represented New Hamp- 
shire in that memorable expedition. Ben- 
jamin Franklin was one of the first pro- 
prietors of the old church, and General 
Washington, accompanied by his faithful 
secretary, Tobias Lear, who was a Ports- 
mouth boy, attended the church in 1789, 
and occupied the governor’s pew. This 
pew was raised above the rest, and the 
heavy wooden canopy over it bore the 
royal arms, while red plush curtains were 
festooned around it. These trappings of 





royalty were subsequently taken down, and 
in place of the lion and the unicorn a 
sign in gold letters designated it as the 
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wardens’ pew. Washington’s appearance 
at church is said to have been most impos- 
ing. He was dressed in a complete suit of 
black velvet,— coat, vest, and small-clothes, 
with black silk stockings and brilliant shoe- 
buckles. 

The firstedifice erected for public worship 
in Portsmouth was an Episcopal chapel. It 
was built prior to 1638, on the ‘* Glebe” 
land on Pleasant street, near Court street. 
The first town meeting-house was built in 
1658, just over the mill bridge, at the foot 
of the same street, ‘‘ at the crotch of the 
roads on the little hill adjoyning to Good- 
man Webster’s Poynt,” while the Episco- 


‘*that a cage be made to punish such as 
sleepe on the Lord’s day in time of the 
publique exercises.” The selectmen made 
a contract with Capt. John Pickering (who 
appears to have been carpenter as well 
as miller, lawyer, and commander of a 
company), ‘‘to ‘build a cage twelve feet 
square and seven feet high, with a good 
strong dore, and make a substantial payre 
of stocks and place the same in said cage ; 
and also build on the rough of saidcage a 
firm pillory. All to be built on some con- 
venient space from the westward end of 
the meeting-house.” The pillory was a 
frame with movable boards, through which 
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pal chapel was converted to a house for the 
Puritan minister. The record-book of this 
church —in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion — is open before the writer, and many 
quaint and interesting quotations could be 
made from its pages, but space allows only 
its first inscription : — 


A Book Containing ye Account of the Gathering & 
Carrying on ye Church of Christ in 
PORTSMOUTH, Anno 1671. 


It contains a record of the church from 
the foundation of the parish in 1640. 

The meeting-house did not stand alone, 
for there were soon added those other 
appointments which were then regarded as 
necessary additions to the church. On the 
25th of September, 1662, it was ordered 


the head and hands of the offender 
were put; the stocks had holes through 
which the feet of the prisoners were passed 
and their persons thus confined. 

In 1669 permission was granted to one 
Fryer to *‘ the towne’s right of twenty foote 
square of land near the meeting-house to 
sett up a house & keep wood in for to 
accommodate himself & family in winter 
time when he comes to meeting.” It 
was customary in the early days of New 
England for small houses, known as Sabba- 
day houses, to be built near the church, 
where the worshippers went before, be- 
tween, and after services to warm them- 
selves or to replenish their foot-stoves with 
coals from the large fire-places. 

From time to time leading parishioners 
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were granted permission to build, at their 
own cost, seats or pews for themselves in 
various parts of the house, — seats and pews 
of varying length and breadth, — so that the 
aisles, or alleys as they were called, ran 
among the seats irregularly, and it was not 
until 1693 that the pews were made con- 
formable to regular dimensions. 

The use of tobacco, then comparatively 
novel, but a habit which has a fatal tendency 
to make its subjects forget how disagree- 
able it may be to others, early became 
subject to legal restrictions. It was 
voted that, ‘‘any person who shall be 


ing within two 
miles of the 
meeting-house 
shall be fined.” 
Within two 
miles was con- 
strued to have 
no bearing on 
such as hada 
mind to smoke 


foundsmoking 
tobacco on the 
Lord’s day Me ; / 
going to® or F sly esun nm 
from the meet- itl | le (/ 

- | 


iz the meet- , 
ing-house,and = ~—< 
so the loud ~~ 


snapping of 
tobacco- boxes 
after loading 
the pipes, the 
clinking of 
flint and 
steel, followed 
by curling 
wreaths of 
smoke, were 
not infrequent 
in the house 
of — worship. 
But this li- 
cense was prohibited in 1672, when it 
was voted that, ‘* if any shall smoke to- 
bacco in the meeting-house at any public 
meeting, he shall pay a fine of five shil- 
lings for the use of the town.” 

Persons were appointed to have inspec- 
tion of the audience during the public 
services. The badge of their office was a 
pole with a knob at one end, and a tuft of 
feathers on the other. With the one they 
rapped on the heads of the men, and with 
the other they brushed the ladies’ faces 
when they caught them dozing. Music in 
the early days, as in the latter, was deemed 
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WALBACH TOWER, NEWCASTLE.— BLOCK HOUSE, 
FORT MCCLARY. 


a necessary part of worship, and had its. 


attendant criticismsand disaffections. The 
custom was from the earliest days to deacon 
the hymn, the precentor reading two lines 
and all singing them, but the singers 
wanted to break up the old habit of ‘‘lining.” 
The matter was finally settled by compro- 
mise, the deacon, by vote of the town, to 
read half the time; but, notwithstanding, 








+) he complained of 
the bass-viol, say- 
by: ) ing ‘*they had 
—— ir gota fiddle into 
the church as big 
as a hog’s trough.” At 
Londonderry the  pre- 
centor andchoir both kept 
on at the same time, one 
reading and the other 
singing, until the latter 
sang the reader down. 

In 1682 it was enacted, 
‘that whosoever shall, 
on the Lord’s day, be found to do un- 
necessary servile labor, travel either on 
horsebacke or on foote, or by boats, or idly 
straggle abroad in time of public worship, 
shall be set in the stocks an hour.” The 
writer has searched through many a volume 
of musty records of this period, but he 
failed to discover any enactment against 
Sunday bicycle runs or voyages. 

In 1712 a portion of the attendants of this 
church built a new house on the north end 
of Pleasant street, on what is now called 
the ** Parade.” The edifice, of which an 


— 





accurate illustration is given, was called 
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the ** Three Decker.” The parishioners 
up to within sixty years had not confidence 
that the cold blasts of winter could be over- 
come by the heat of stoves, and so only 
those who could endure with philosophic 
firmness the cold house for three hours on 
the Sabbath were punctual in their attend- 
ance. The ladies were generally provided 
with foot-stoves and moccasins, while the 
gentlemen wore galoshes. The old church 
has political as well as religious reminis- 
cences. All town-meetings were held in 
it, and among them was a Portsmouth tea- 
party, convened in 1773, not for the pur- 
pose of drinking that beverage, but to 
discontinue its use, and for the adoption 
of measures to prevent its being either 
landed or vended at a period when the 
patriotic interests of the colonies so de- 
manded. 

Near this church was the town-pump. 
It was on a cold day in 1764 that a woman 
entered a shop near by, and secreted be- 
neath her cloak a pair of children’s shoes. 
She was seen, arrested, and, being hurried 
before a justice of the peace, was quickly 
sentenced to be publicly whipped! Her 
hands were tied to staples in the pump, her 
back and shoulders bared, and the sheriff 
applied the cat-o’-nine-tails!] Think of 
such a scene occurring only a century ago, 
and read the calm report of the event in the 
newspaper the following week: ‘ Last 
Friday one of our female pilferers received 
a flagellation at the whipping-post, who had 
a great number of spectators to see this 
good work performed ; and it is hoped that 
others, who so justly deserve it, will soon 
be brought to the same place to receive their 
deserts.” 

At this date there were two hundred and 
seven negro slaves in Portsmouth, and they 
had a mock government of their own, 
choosing annually a king, sheriff, and other 
officers, who duly tried and punished by 
whipping at the pump any negro guilty of 
any crime which was regarded disgraceful 
to the Ebon society. There was a general 
gathering of slaves on such occasions. One 
day a culprit was under trial, when the old 
church clock struck the hour of twelve. 
The evidence had not all been given, but 
the servants could stay no longer from their 
home duties. They all wanted to see the 
whipping, but could not conveniently be 
present again after dinner. One of them 
ventured to address the king: ‘* Please 
your honor, best let the fellow have his 
whipping now, and finish the trial after 
dinner.” The request appearing to be the 
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NEPTUNE’S HALL, ISLES OF SHOALS. 


general wish of the company, the king or- 
dered ten lashes, for justice, so far as the 
trial went, and ten more at the close of the 
trial, should the prisoner be found guilty ! 

Among the slaves was one Peter War- 
ner, whose hat being the worse for wear, 
he asked his master for a new one. ‘ If 
you will make a rhyme, Peter, you shall 
have a new hat.” This was discouraging to 
Peter, as he had never been guilty of such 
a thing in his life. He went to the office 
of Wyseman Claggett, and stated his case. 

‘* What is your name?” asked the coun- 
sellor. 

‘s Peter Warner, massa.” 

‘¢ Peter Warner — threw his hat in the 
chimney-corner,” said Mr. C., playfully. 

Peter went home repeating the rhyme all 
the way. ‘‘ Massa, I’ve got the rhyme,” 
said he, greatly elated. ‘‘ Well, Peter,” 
was the reply, ‘‘ let us have it.” ‘* Peter 
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Warner — took off his hat and threw it — 
in the fire-place!” Peter received his hat, 
his master remarking that it was nearer to 
a rhyme than he had expected of him. 
Directly north of Church Point and 
Badger’s Island, near the old ferry wharf, 
are the remains of the orchard of Thomas 
Withers, who settled there in 1631, bring- 
ing with him from England his wife and 
three daughters, his household furniture, 
and rose, currant, and gooseberry bushes. 
Three of his best chairs have been in con- 
stant use over two hundred and fifty years, 
and to-day ornament the richly 
furnished parlor of one of the best 
known of his descendants. He im- 
mediately planted an apple orchard, _ 
and the rose-bush was set close. 
to one of the trees; and every 
year since it has expanded its 


STAR ISLAND CHURCH. — WHITE ISLAND 


deep-red petals, and annually the blooms 
are plucked and sent to the descendants 
of the Withers, Rices, and Goodwins, 
who look forward every June for the 
appearance of the Provence rose. Of 
late years the bush has received its 
nourishment from the decaying stump of 
the last of the apple-trees planted by 
Thomas Withers. ‘The framed deed of 
this land, after a disappearance of fifty 
years, is before the writer, and the ink is 
black and all the writing legible. The deed 
was dated March 5, 1643, and was signed 
by Tho. Gorges, who, in 1642, was mayor 
of Gorgeanna (now the adjoining town 
of York), the first incorporated city in 
America. The deed commences as fol- 
lows : — 

Know all men, by these presents, that I, Thomas 
Gorges, Deputy Governor of the province of Maine, 


according to power in me delegated from Sr. Ferdi- 
nando Gorges, Kt., proprietor of said province, for and 
in consideration of the faithful service and long abode 
of Thomas Withers of Piscataqua, and for divers 
other good reasons, thereunto me especially moving, 
have given and sold unto said Thomas Withers of 
Piscataqua, a track of land lying on the N.E. side of 
Piscataqua River, described as “ containing four hun- 
dred acres, also two islands adjacent to the house of 
Thomas Withers, lying south and S.E., being by esti- 
mation two hundred acres or thereabout.” 


, One of the islands referred to is the one 
upon which the navy-yard is now located. 
The farm was given as a marriage dowry 


by Thomas Withers, 

in 1652, to his daugh- 
ter Mary, who mar- 
ried Thomas Rice, and 
has remained ever 


it 
since in the Rice family, 
while eight generations 
of the family rest in the 


burial-lot on the old 
farm. On the high land 
above ferry wharf stands 
the little old house built 
by Withers’ grandson. 
We wondered, as we 
walked through the house, where he 
stowed away beneath its roof his family 
of twelve children, the spinner and 
weaver, the hired man, and their two black 
slaves, Dinah and Boston. At the funeral 
of the latter in Portsmouth, all the colored 
population turned out and headed the pro- 
cession from the house to the church-yard, 
preceding the family of his master, who 
brought up the rear of the procession, 
dressed in white mourning; z.e., all the 
family wore white gloves and rosettes of 
white ribbon. 

We pedalled down by the wharf where 
the ‘* Bad Boy” said the Centipedes loaded 
and fired the dozen (?) old cannon, and 
frightened the whole city. Authorities 
differ as to the number fired, also as to 
how many were connected with the burn- 
ing of the famous stage-coach. The only 
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surviving participant has just finished his 
third year as mayor of the city. At Lib- 
erty Bridge, at the opening into Puddle 
Dock, stands the tall flagstaff, the repre- 
sentative of the old ‘* Standard of Liberty ” 
which the ** Sons” planted on this spot in 
January, 1776, signalizing their opposition 
to the enforcement of the Stamp Act. 

We cross to the eastern side of the river, 
and land at Fernald’s Island, occupied by 
the U. S. Navy Department as a navy- 
yard. This island of fifty-eight acres, on 
which are the principal buildings, was for- 
merly owned by Thomas Fernald, one of 
the early settlers, and was to descend to 
the oldest male heir from generation to 
generation, ‘*so 
long as the grass 
grows and_ the 
water runs”; but 
the right of entail 
was abolished by 
the State of Maine, 
and it passed out 
of the possession 
of the family. 
Capt. Daniel Fer- 
nald, to whom 
the property would 
have descended, 
reached the age of 
ninety-eight years. 
He participated in 
the Revolution, 
and in the War of 
1812,and witnessed 
the close of the late 
civil war. He frequently related several 
narrow escapes which occurred during the 
War of 1812, when. in command of the 
coasting schooner ‘‘ Sally.” Itwas during 
the critical days of the war, when the 
British frigates guarded our coast, that he 
took on board, at Portiand, two large can- 
nons needed at the Portsmouth navy-yard, 
together with one hundred and thirty kegs 
of powder, a large number of boarding 
pikes, etc. The guns were placed close to 
the keelson, with the kegs of powder 
around them, and covered with spruce 
wood, several cords of which he piled on 
deck above the hatchways. Off Saco the 
schooner was unfortunately becalmed. 
Shortly afterwards the British frigate 
*¢ Spencer ” hove in sight, and overhauling 
the coaster, sent her tender, in command 
of a lieutenant, alongside. 

‘‘ Where are you from?” inquired the 
subaltern, as he leaped on deck. 

‘* Portland.” 


WENTWORTH MANSION, LITTLE ROCK. 


‘* And where bound? ” 

*¢ Portsmouth,” replied the captain. 

*¢ What is your cargo?” 

‘¢ Firewood.” 

The lieutenant was not satisfied, and 
ordered his men to remove the wood from 
the hatch, and see what was in the hold. 
They worked until tired, and when within 
one tier of the guns left the job, reporting 
there was nothing but wood on deck and 
in the hold. They decided to let the 


*¢ Sally” pass, and Capt. Fernald soon de- 
livered to Com. Isaac Hull, at the navy- 
yard, ** the big logs” and ‘* kindlings.” 

In June, 1794, Wm. Dennett, of Kittery, 
believing that Fernald’s Island would be 





selected by the government for a naval sta- 
tion, proposed to a Portsmouth merchant 
its purchase, a suggestion which the latter 
adopted, and bought. the property for the 
sum of $650, having the deed made out in 
his name. Three months later he sold it 
to the same Mr. Dennett for $1,700. Mr. 
Dennett held it five years, and then sold it 
to the government for $5,500. The first 
commandant of the yard was Capt. Isaac 
Hull, the hero of ** Hull’s victory,” and he 
was succeeded by MacDonough, Morris, 
and other naval heroes. Thirty-nine ves- 
sels have been built here, the most famous 
being the ‘‘ Kearsarge.” The ‘‘ Franklin,” 
the largest vessel in the U.S. navy, was 
launched in 1863, from the ship-house at 
the entrance to the yard. It is two hun- 
dred and forty feet long, and one hundred 
and thirty-one feet wide, while its roof is 
covered with one hundred and thirty tons 
of slate. It is the finest ship-house in the 
country, and no nation has a building bet- 
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ter adapted to the purpose for which it was 
designed. Here also is one of the largest 
and most effective dry docks in the coun- 
try. It was built in 1851, and nearly a 


MANTEL, WENTWORTH MANSION. 


million dollars has been expended upon it. 
It is one hundred and fifty feet long, and 
one hundred and five wide, and is capable 
of raising a vessel of five thousand tons’ 
weight. 


Paid A 
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At the wharf was moored the famous 
frigate ‘* Constitution,” minus her masts, 
and now being fitted for a receiving-ship 
for this port. Every navy has its famous 
vessel, around which cluster the most glori- 
ous traditions of the service. The mention 
of the English man-of-war *‘ Victory” 
brings to mind Nelson and Trafalgar. 


“ At the head of the line goes the ‘ Victory,’ 
With Nelson on the deck, 
And on his breast the orders shine 
Like the stars on a shattered wreck.” 


The ** Embus- 
cade” recalls one 
of the most bril- 
liant exploits of 
the French ma- 
rine. The‘ Hart- 
ford” and ‘‘Kear- 
sarge,” in our 
navy, are popu- 
lar favorites of 
modern date. 
But old ‘“ Iron- 
sides” still holds 
in the public esti- 
mation the place 
she made her 
own when com- 
manded by Hull, 
Bainbridge, and 
Stewart. The 
‘¢ Constitution” was launched in 1797, and 
started on her ever-successful cruises 
during - the gzas¢ war with France, and 
made some brilliant captures, which she 
followed up during the war with Tripoli. 
But it was during the War of 1812 
that her good fortune most effectively 
brought her into notice. Her sailing 
qualities were fully tested at the opening 
of the contest, when she escaped from 
a British squadron of seven vessels, 
which for three days held her in chase 
along the New England coast. During a 
calm on the first day she only escaped 
capture by adopting the ingenious expe- 
dient of ‘*kedging.” The officers, finding 
the water only twenty-four fathoms deep, 
ordered two of the anchors to be attached 
to ropes spliced together, and carried half 
a mile ahead and dropped, when the crew 
warped the ship rapidly forward. This 
movement was repeated several times be- 
fore the puzzled pursuers discovered the 
secret of the rapid progress and adopted 
the same expedient. Before the close of 
the war, ‘‘old Ironsides,” which had been 
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deridingly spoken of by the English as ‘‘ a 
bundle of pine boards sailing under a bit 
of striped bunting,” had captured their 
frigates ‘‘Guerriere” and ‘ Java,” the 
ships ‘* Cyane” and ‘* Levant,” and several 
other smaller vessels. In 1832, the Navy 
Department contemplated breaking up the 
time-honored frigate, but the proposition 
called forth a storm of popular indignation. 
Oliver Wendell Holmes ‘* mocked her 
spoilers with school-boy scorn,” and aided 
in preserving her by publishing his now 
familiar 


“OLD IRONSIDES. 


“ Ay, tear her tattered ensign down! 

Long has it waved on high, 

And many an eye has danced to see 
That banner in the sky; 

Beneath it rung the battle-shout, 
And burst the cannons’ roar, — 

The meteor of the ocean air 
Shall sweep the clouds no more! 


“QO, better that her shattered hulk 

Should sink beneath the wave; 

Her thunders shook the mighty deep, 
And there should be her grave; 

Nail to the mast her holy flag, 
Set every threadbare sail, 

And give her to the God of storms, 
The lightning and the gale.” 


The government thoroughly rebuilt this 
famous vessel at Charlestown, but when 
she appeared upon the waters of the harbor 
the Bostonians were disgusted to see in 
place of the familiar billet-head the figure 
of President Jackson. | Their threats to 
remove it caused extra sentries to be 
stationed to guard it ; but one night a young 
man named Dewey, during the darkness 
and noise of a heavy thunder-storm, rowed 
to the frigate, and sawing off the head of 
Jackson, bore it back to the city undetected. 

All the fifty buildings on the Island are 
substantially built and kept in good repair. 
The Ordnance Building has many curious 
weapons arranged with mathematical pre- 
cision, and everything is kept with scrupu- 
lous neatness. Stacks of guns and pikes 
border the main room, in the centre of which 
is a table on which weapons are arranged 
in circles, one above another; the whole 
reminded us somewhat of a flower; a 
huge blossom of death. 

Resuming our saddles we passed be- 
neath the giant shears, by ‘‘ rotten row,” 
where are anchored the rapidly decaying 
hulks of numerous war vessels that did 
effective service during the rebellion, and 
directed our course for the whirlpools of 
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the ‘*‘ Narrows” between the twin earth- 
works of Forts Sullivan and Washington. 
The splendid view from the latter elevation 
is pleasantly pictured by Aldrich in ** Pru- 
dence Palfrey.”’ 

In the ** Narrows” our little exploring 
fleet was doubled in numbers by the addi- 
tion of the inventor of the marine bicycle, 
accompanied by his sister. They were en- 
joying a morning ride around the ancient 
town of Newcastle, which is situate on 
Great Island. The major dashed along 
on his light-built machine at a rapid rate, 
while his sister, comfortably placed on a 
tricycle seat, pedalled her own craft with 
apparent ease. The season before she had 
made a day’s run of twenty-eight miles to 
Dover and return, over the same course we 
had so recently run. She passes many 
hours upon her novel boat, and does not 
hesitate to run out upon the waves of the 
Atlantic. A mile down the river we wished 
them doz voyage from the steps of the old 
wharf at Fort Constitution, and, mounting 
the ramparts of the fort, we watched them 
as they rolled up and down but ever on- 
ward over the long, undulating waves that 
bordered with white foam the mile of sea- 
shore of the rocky island. 

Passing out through the gateway, and 
under the portcullis described in the No- 
vember WHEELMAN, we climbed to the 
top of the rocky eminence on which is 
perched the interesting and picturesque 
ruin of Walbach tower, with its sally-port 
choked with déérés, surmounted by its 
grass-grown parapet. It was hurriedly 
built in 1814 to guarantee Fort Constitution 
(formerly William and Mary) against a 
landing on the beach on the south side, and 
is the only ** Martello tower ” on the north- 
ern coast. At the south are the somewhat 
analogous structures of Tower Dupré, in 
Louisiana, and Tybee Island, in Georgia. 
The name was adopted in consequence of 
the good defence made by a small round 
tower in the Bay of Martello, in Corsica, in 
the year 1794. George Houghton has re- 
cently told the story of the building of this 
tower: — 


“More ill at ease was never man than Walbach, that 
Lord’s day, 
When, spent with speed, a traveller cried, ‘A war- 
ship heads this way!’ 


. . 


“ Fleet-winged it left Duck Island astern, when round- 
ing full in view, 
Lo, in the face of Appledore three Britishers hove 
to! 
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“¢To arms! O townsfolk!’ Walbach 
hold these black hawks three! 


Whether they pluck old Portsmouth town rests now 
with you and me. 


cried. ‘ Be- 


“*The guns of Kittery, and mine, may keep the 
channel clear, 
If but one pintle-stone be raised to ward me in the 
rear. 


“¢ But scarce a score my muster roll, the earthworks 
lie unmanned, 
(Whereof some mouthing spy, no doubt, has made 
them understand).’ 


“Astir the village was awhile, with hoof and iron 
clang; 

Then all grew still, save where aloft a hundred 
trowels rang. 


“None supped, they say, that Lord’s day eve; none 
slept, they say, that night; 
But all night long with tireless arms each toiled as 
best he might. 


“While cooper, mackerelman, parson and squire as 
well, 
Made haste to plant the pintle-gun, and raise its 
citadel. 


“QO night of nights! 
marvel done, 
And from the new Martello boomed the echoing 
morning gun 


The blinking dawn beheld the 


**One stormy cloud its lips upblew; and as its thun- 
der rolled, 

Old England saw, above the smoke, New England’s 
flag unfold. 


“Then slowly tacking to and fro, more near the crui- 
sers made, 

To see what force unheralded had flown to Wal- 
bach’s aid. 


***God be our stay!’ the parson cried, ‘who heark- 
ened Israei’s wail’; 
And as he spake, all in a line, seaward the ships set 
sail.” 


In order to visit the Pepperell house and 
Fort McClary we cross again to the Kittery 
side, passing by the North Atlantic fleet at 


anchor in mid-stream. The officers and 
sailors of the ‘* Tennessee” and *‘ Kear- 
sarge ” crowded the sides of their ships to 
look upon the novelties upon which we 
were floating, and plied us with questions. 
The faces presented amazed and pleased, 
doubting and _ satisfied looks, when we 
tried with one answer to satisfy a dozen 
conflicting questions that were showered 
down upon us. 

Kittery is the oldest town in the State, 
having been settled in 1623 and incorpo- 
rated in 1647. Here, in the large house 
near the hotel. lived the great merchant, 
fisherman, and landowner, Wm. Pepperell, 
Esq.. who could ride to the Saco river, 
thirty miles to the east, without going off 
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his own possessions. In the same house 
dwelt, in great style, his son, Sir Wn. Pep- 
perell, the first and only baronet created in 
America by the British crown. He was 
general of his Majesty’s -forces and com- 
mander of the land troops at the capture of 
Louisburg in 1745, and was knighted for 
his success. An oil painting of Sir Wil- 
liam hangs in the Essex Institute, Salem, 
representing him in a scarlet coat and a 
waistcoat. The latter was richly gold- 
embroidered, and, as was then the fashion, 
descended almost tothe knee. This paint- 
ing formerly occupied a space on the walls 
of the Portsmouth Atheneum, alongside the 
portraits of several of the officers engaged 
in the siege, which still decorate the walls 
of the pleasant reading-roem of that insti- 
tution. Elizabeth, a daughter of Sir Wil- 
liam, was married to Nathaniel Sparhawk 
in 1742, and here is her father’s letter 
ordering from England a part of her wed- 
ding outfit, which may interest our lady 
readers : — 


PASCATAQUA, IN NEW ENGLAND, Oct. 14, 1741. 

Sir: — Please send me by ye first opportunity, for 
this place or Boston, silk to make a woman a full suit 
of clothes, the ground to be white paduroy and flow- 
ered with all sorts of colours suitable for a young 
woman. Another of white watered taby and gold lace 
for trimming of it; twelve yards of green paduroy; 
thirteen yards of lace, for a woman’s head dress, two 
inches wide, as can be bought for 13s. per yard; a 
handsome fan, with leather mounting, as good as can 
be bought for about 20 shillings; two pairs of silk 
shoes, and clogs a size bigger than ye shoe. 

Your servant to command, 
WILLIAM PEPPERELL. 

To the beauty of Mary Sparhawk, the 
daughter of Elizabeth Pepperell, it is re- 
ported that Portsmouth is more indebted 
for its protection in 1755 than to its forts. 
The story goes that the ‘* Canceaux,” a 
British corvette of sixteen guns, commanded 
by Capt. Mowatt, and a further expe- 
ditionary force consisting of a large armed 
ship, a schooner and a sloop, were off this 
harbor in the month of October of that 
year. Capt. Mowatt landed at Kittery 
Point, and was hospitably received at the 
loyal mansion of Nathaniel Sparhawk. 
Here he became so fascinated with the at- 
tractive daughter of his host that the intent 
of his voyage, to destroy Portsmouth, was 
abandoned ; and he made sail for Falmouth 
(now Portland), and burned more than 
four hundred buildings of the best class, 
leaving standing only about a hundred of 
the poorest houses. The question as to 
how much this old setthkement on the Pis- 
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cataqua is indebted to the charms of this 
fair colonial maiden for its immunity from 
the destructive influences then impending, 
will always, doubtless, remain unanswered. 

The Kittery Point church is one of the 
oldest in New England, having been erected 
in 1714. In the old cemetery opposite 
the church are many interesting memo- 
rials, and some queer epitaphs, among them 
the well known one — 


“TI lost my life on the raging seas; 
A sovereign God does as He please: 
The Kittery friends they did appear, 
And my remains they buried here.” 


Fort McClary was formerly Fort Pep- 
perell; but after the Revolution the name 
was changed, in memory of one of New 
Hampshire’s gallant sons, who fell at 
Bunker Hill. He was tall, and of fine per- 
sonal, appearance, and was said by his 
fellow-officers to be the handsomest man 
in the army. The peculiar block-house, 
loop-holed for musketry, is a prominent 
object. 

Again we resume our saddles and direct 
our crafts seaward towards the Isles of 
Shoals; but when between Wood Island 
and Whale’s-back Light we noticed a fa- 
miliar signal from ‘* Pocahontas Point,” 
made by repeated raising and lowering of 
the flag floating from the tall flagstaff. We 
changed our course to the familiar camp- 
ground of boyhood’s days. We moored 
our boats alongside a similar craft, the prop- 
erty of the owner of the little sea cottage 
perched upon the edge of the high, rocky 
banks of Gerrish’s Island, and commanding 
an attractive view of the entrance to the 
harbor and the majestic ocean. James T. 
Fields must have had in mind this location 
on his native river when he sung of ‘* The 
Stormy Petrel ” :— 

“Where the gray crags beat back the northern main, 
And all around the ever restless waves, 
Like white sea-wolves, howl on lonely sands, 
Clings a low roof, close by the sounding surge. 
If, in your summer rambles by the shore, 


His spray-tost cottage you may chance espy, 
Enter and greet the one-armed mariner.’ 


Nothing now remains of the extensive 
grove of trees which was planted on this 
bluff, or of the monument erected by a 
locally famous chowder club to the mem- 
ory of Pocahontas. The destruction of the 
only memorial which has ever been erected 
to the memory of the dusky daughter 
of Powhatan is greatly to be regretted, 
and a companion to the marble monument 
of Sir John Smith, on Star Island, may be 


erected by the ‘* Humbug Club” at no dis- 
tant day. 

Gerrish’s Island was granted by Sir Fer- 
dinando Gorges, in 1636, to Arthur Cham- 
pernowne. Among the early settlers of 
this province, more persons perhaps came 
from the counties of Devon and Correwall, 
in Great Britain, than from any other por- 
tions of the mother country ; and of all the 
noble families in the west of England few, 
if any, surpass in antiquity and splendor of 
descent the family of Champernowne, 
which was connected with the Plantage- 
nets, Sir Humphrey Gilbert, and Sir 
Walter Raleigh. Capt. Francis Cham- 
pernowne, the son of Arthur, settled on 
this island in 1636, and here, and on his 
large farm in Greenland, he lived in baro- 
nial style until 1687. Nothing marks his 
island grave save a heap of stones, while 
tradition says that he forbade any monu- 
ment to be erected in his memory. 


“ Here rest the bones of Francis Champernowne : 
The blazonry of Norman kings he bore; 
His fathers builded many a tower and town, 
And after Senlac England’s lords. Now o’er 
His island cairn the lonesome forests frown, 
And sailless seas beat the untrodden shore.” 


After bestowing ample justice upon the 
wholesome fare spread before us by our 
genial host, we left the rocky shores, and 
steered our crafts close to Whale’s-back 
light-house, to interview the keeper. Just 
after the erection of the new tower, on the 
night of the terrible storm in November, 
1871, the keeper of the light and his son 
were imprisoned in the old tower, over 
which the sea broke furiously, being unable 
through reason of the sev erity of the gale 
to reach the new one. standing by its side, 
and which had not as yet been occupied. 
The old light-house was shaken as if its 
sides had been of wood instead of stone and 
mortar, and seemed to its terrified occu- 
pants upon the point of toppling over into 
the ocean. They had a night of dread un- 
certainty, and narrowly escaped from the 
fate that befell the unfortunate tenants of 
the light-house upon Minot’s Ledge, blown 
over in 1851; and yet, despite their terror 
and extremity, they failed not in the faith- 
ful discharge of the duty incumbent upon 
them to keep the signal brightly burning 
for the guidance of outside mariners, 
sharing with themselves the perils of the 
storm. 

A short distance south of Whale’s-back 
light we passed by Kitt’s rocks, near 
which the Government recently placed an 
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automatic whistling buoy, popularly de- 
nominated the ‘* Jersey Bull.” When the 
wind and waves are favorable the various 
mournful sounds and dismal groans _ it 
produces are frequently heard in Ports- 
mouth, distant over three miles; and 
many amusing instances are related of 
persons deceived by the strange sound to 
such a degree that they have caused search 
to be made through their grounds for 
distressed animals, while new servants 
have rushed from their chambers ez désha- 
bzlle, declaring their rooms to be haunted. 

Six nautical miles $.S.E. of us we could 
see the White Island light-house and the 
black rocks of the Isles of Shoals. The sea 
was by no means in its calmest mood, and, 
as we ventured out farther and farther from 
the shore, the wind steadily increased, cap- 
ping the waves with white foam and toss- 
ing the boats first up, then down, so that 
every moment the bows would disappear 
beneath a wave and the propellers would 
whirl around in the air, but only for an 
instant, as the narrow, buoyant bows, 
shedding the water, would shoot upward, 
burying in turn the quickly revolving 
propellers beneath the wave, and forcing 
the boats rapidly ahead. This rocking- 


horse motion was very exciting, and fully 
as exhilarating as coasting the steepest and 
smoothest of hills on the road bicycle. 


“ We walked the water like a thing of life, 
And seemed to dare the elements to strife.” 


There were but few vessels in sight, and 
they were all at a distance, save one 
schooner, which we noticed changed her 
course suddenly, and steered directly for 
us. When within hailing distance the 
helmsman shouted, — 

*¢ Ahoy, there! What you out here for? 
I thought you were clinging to the bottom 
of a boat.” 

‘* We are bound for the Shoals. 
do you think of the weather?” 

**You’d better get inter harbor. 
blow like fury in an hour.” 

*¢* Thank you; we shall make Apple- 
dore before then. Good-day.” 

Though the wind was not favorable we 
thought by tacking we might make better 
progress under sail, so, unfurling our awn- 
ings, we set them at the proper angles, 
pulled up our propellers, and were quickly 
dashing through the billows ata rapid rate. 
Occasionally we would strike an extra 
heavy wave, forcing us to throw our feet 
over the handle-bars to prevent their being 
wet. We had no fear, for one of us had 


What 
It'll 
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been tossed about on higher waves. on 
Lake Michigan, and the other had pedalled 
his craft safely for several hours through 
a much heavier sea off Nahant in a March 
snowsq-uall, and then run up Lynn harbor 
under sail at the rate of twelve miles an 
hour. Our speed caused the black bulk of 
Appledore to gradually rise above the hori- 
zon, and the hotel to grow larger and more 
distinct. Never before did we so fully 
realize the perfection of the pen-pictures of 
Appledore as drawn by James Russell 
Lowell : — 


“ A heap of bare and splintery crags 
Tumbled about by lightning and frost, 
With rifts and chasms and storm-bleached jags, 
That wait and growl for a ship to be lost.” 


“ How looks Appledore in a storm? 

I have seen it when its crags seemed frantic, 
Butting against the mad Atlantic, 

When surge on surge would heap enorm, 
Cliffs of emerald topped with snow, 
That lifted and lifted, and then let go 

A great white avalanche of thunder, 
A grinding, blinding, deafening ire 

Monadnock might have trembled under.” 


The wind and waves increased in force 
and size, and we trembled as we began to 
realize how puny and helpless are men and 
their inventions amid the powers of Nature 
and the elements. However, by taking 
every advantage that careful sail-trimming 
and skilful steering would give us, we 
succeeded, just as the storm struck in its 
fury, in passing into the calmer waters, 
protected by the breakwater of logs, and 
hauled our boats upon the floating stage in 
front of the Appledore House. 

In a future WHEELMAN we propose to 
describe these famous isles, so prolific in 
amusing and _ interesting historical inci- 
dents. The rocks and ledges, the shrubs 
and flowers, the great storms and _ ship- 
wrecks, and the peculiarities of the inhabi- 
tants, furnish abundant material. Poetry 
and romance have chosen these rocks as 
favorite themes. Whittier, Hawthorne, 
and Lowell have illustrated them by the 
magical light of their genius ; Jenness has 
compiled their history, and Celia Thaxter 
has portrayed their sublimity and_pictu- 
resque beauty with both vigor and delicacy. 

A good night’s rest prepared us for our 
return trip. The wind had subsided, and 
the ocean was comparatively calm, as we 
launched our boats early in the morning to 
visit the western isles of the group. We 
landed at Smutty Nose, the scene of the 
Wagner murder, and then stopped on Star 
Island, the third in size among the group, 
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containing one hundred and eighty acres 
of rock and soil, forty-nine fiftieths of 
which is rock. The little church, with its 
quaint tower and fish-shaped vane, is a 
conspicuous object : — 


“ High on the lichened ledges, like 
A lonely sea-fowl on its perch, 
Blown by the cold sea winds, it stands, 
Old Gosport’s quaint forsaken church.” 


Its weather-beaten sides are of granite, 
and gave great satisfaction to Rev. Jedediah 
Morse, a former pastor of the island parish. 
‘‘It has two great advantages over wood: 
the inhabitants cannot burn it for fuel, 
and it will be imperishable,” he is related 
to have said in his dedication sermon. 

Many peculiar incidents have occurred 
in times past in this little church, one of 
which it will suffice to here record: Upon 
one occasion the divine was in the midst 
of a thrilling exhortatio.s when he was un- 
expectedly interrupted by an old fisherman 
of a practical turn. 

‘* Supposing, my brethren, that any of 
you should be overtaken in the bay by a 
north-east storm, your hearts trembling 
with fear, and nothing but death before 
you, whither would your thoughts turn ; 
what would you do? ” 

With the instant inspiration of common- 
sense came the answer, ‘ I’d hoist the 
foresail and scud away for Squam! ” 

Steering south-west we landed at White 
Island light, walked through the covered 
way to the light-house, and climbed the 
stairs to see the $30,000 Fresnel light 
in its case of beautiful prisms. We 
saw the huge boulder weighing fifteen 
tons lying on the island fifty feet higher 
than the sea. Each of the islands has its 
peculiar characteristics, though all are of 
the same coarse granite mixed with masses 
and seams of quartz, felspar, gneiss, and 
mica, and interspersed with dikes of trap 
running in all directions. Each island 
presents its boldest shore to the east, to 
breast the whole force of the great Atlantic, 
and has its own peculiar rote; and ears 
made delicate by listening in great and 
frequent peril can readily distinguish the 
bearings of each in a dense fog. The 
threatening speech of Duck Island’s ledges, 
the swing of the wave over Halfway Rock, 
the touch of the ripples on the beach at 
Londoners, the long and lazy breaker that 
is forever rolling below the light-house at 
White Island, —all ‘are familiar and dis- 
tinct, and indicate to the islander his 
whereabouts almost as clearly as if the sun 
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shone brightly, and no shrouding mist were 
striving to mock and to mislead him. 

We carefully examined our boats and 
oiled the gearing and machinery, for we 
had eight miles of sea between us and our 
next landing. During the forenoon the 
wind had increased, and the waves grown 
higher, so that we had to use all our skill 
and strength in launching our boats from 
the island. The wind was, however, 
directly astern, and, setting our sails, we 
were soon bounding along in coasting atti- 
tude. There were no headers to fear, and 
we were enjoying to the utmost the most 
exhilarating portion of the trip. We had 
accepted an invitation to dine with a party 
of visiting wheelmen camping out at 
Wallis’ San ds, provided the sea was not too 
rough to prevent a landing. In less than 
an hour after leaving the light-house we 
could see the signal of our friends, and the 
glistening of their nickelled wheels. The 
breakers were rolling up on the beach in 
grand style, and with a force that seemed 
to them, in their inexperience, strong 
enough to prevent our joining them. Here 
again our familiarity with surf-boating be- 
came of advantage to us. Awaiting the 
appearance of a heavy wave, we placed and 
held the marines on its top by working the 
propellers, until the water grew shallow, 
when we raised the propellers above the 
floats, and were left high and dry on the 
beach as the wave receded. Before the 
succeeding wave reached us, we had run 
forward on the floats and stepped on the 
sandy beach. Then, with the long boat- 
hook placed around the forward cross-bars, 
we easily pulled the boats, as they were 
lifted by the next wave, to a secure height 
above the water. The chowder was eaten 
with a relish, and, after a spin on the road- 
bicycles across the beach, we were ready 
to launch our boats into the surf, ‘* where 
the green buds of waves burst into white 
froth-flowers,” and push off for Odiorne’s 
Point, the Plymouth Rock of New Hamp- 


shire. 


“Here the dark forest’s midnight shade began 
To own the power of cultivated man; 
Here is the shore, whose wide-extended breast 
First gave its borders for the wanderer’s rest.” 


We were shown about the place by its 
owner, Mr. Odiorne, who inherits the farm 
where his ancestors resided for more than 
two centuries, an instance somewhat rare 
in America, where, said the historian 
Prescott: ‘* The son rarely sits in the 
shadow of the trees planted by his father.” 
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He pointed out to us the site of the first 
house, called the manor house, which was 
built in 1623, also the blacksmith shop, 
some of the refuse iron from which he had 
recently ploughed up. In the well-kept 
graveyard were huge walnut-trees grow- 
ing, and thrusting aside the unlettered 
stones that have done duty for two centu- 
ries and a half. 

Passing under the bridge leading to the 
palatial Wentworth hotel, we were directly 
among a little fleet of boats, scows, etc., 
the crews of which had for weeks been 
dredging for lost or buried treasure, whether 
Captain Kidd’s or some other freebooter’s 
they would not reveal. The coast about 
here, and the Shoals, were favorite resorts 
during the last century for buccaneers, who 
sailed these seas and sent their defiance to 
the king himself : — 


“Go tell the king of England, go tell him thus from 
me, 
Tho’ he reigns king o’er all the land, I will reign 
king at sea.” 


From here sailed Captain S., of Kittery, 
on his smuggling expedition to the West 
Indies. At the time of a religious revival 
under Elias Howe, the captain professed 
religion, and was a loud-mouthed supporter 
of the Church, being as glib with religious 
phrases as he was with nautical ones, 
perhaps as a cloak to his smuggling opera- 
tions. However, his letters, thereafter, 
were a curious mixture of religion and 
business, as witness the body part of a 
letter addressed to the Portsmouth owners 
of his vessel, which my informant com- 
mitted to memory in childhood days : — 


GENTLEMEN, — By the blessing of Almighty God 
I was enabled to smuggle on shore last night 100 
barrels of flour, and if to-night is favorable, I hope 
by the blessing of Almighty God to land as many 
more. 

Your obedient servant, 
DS. 

P. S.— Also that half a case of knives and forks. 

—D.S. 


In front of the old Wentworth mansion 
we stepped ashore, and stood before the 
rambling collection of buildings, uncertain 
at which of the entrances to apply for 
admission. The structure, completed in 
1750, originally contained fifty-two rooms, 
while the cellar was arranged for the ac- 
commodation of a troop of thirty horses in 
times of danger. Prepared for an interior 
as unattractive and whimsical as the outside, 
the usual conjecture of a visitor is at fault, 
for this queer old bundle of joiner’s patch- 


work, with its gables, dormer windows, 
and extensions everywhere, contains apart- 
ments which indicate that the governor 
cared less for the rind than the fruit. As 
soon as one crosses the threshold he steps 
into the colonial period. 


“‘ Within, unwonted splendors meet the eye, 
Panels, and floors of oak, and tapestry, 
Carved chimney-pieces, where on blazen dogs 
Revelled and roared the Christmas fires of logs, 
Doors opening into darkness unawares, 
Mysterious passages, and flights of stairs, 
And on the walls, in heavy gilded frames, 
The ancestral Wentworths with old Scripture 
names.” 


The Council Chamber, where for many 
years all questions of vital importance to 
the state were discussed, is a spacious, high- 
studded room, with waist-high wainscot, 
and finished in the highest style of the last 
century. The ornamentation ofthe mantel, 
enriched with elaborate carvings of busts 
of Indian princesses, chaplets and garlands, 
carved with knife and chisel, cost the 
workman a year’s constant labor, while 
some very notable family portraits adorn 
the walls of this room. Here is one by 
the hand of Copley, who revelled in rich 
draperies and in the accessories of his 
portraits quite as much as_ in painting 
rounded arms and shapely figures. This 
one in pink satin, with overdress of white 
lace, short sleeves with deep ruffles, and 
coquettish lace cap, is Dorothy Quincy, 
the greatest belle and breaker of hearts of 
her day, and who married Governor John 
Hancock. Opening on the Council Cham- 
ber is a billiard-room, in which is an 
ancient, wheezy spinet, quite as much out 
of tune as out of date, while in one corner 
stands a quaintly formed old buffet. Co- 
lonial punch has flowed and laughter echoed 
here. 

Within these walls the painter would 
find gay and sombre colors ready mixed 
for his palette, and many incidents waiting 
for his canvas. One of these romantic 
episodes has been gracefully told by Long- 
fellow—the marriage of Governor Benning 
Wentworth to Martha Hilton, a sort of 
second edition of king Cophetua and 
Zenelophon :— 


** Cophetua swore a royal oath: 
This begger maid shall be my queen.” 


Martha Hilton, also, was a poor girl : — 


“ Barefooted, ragged, with neglected hair, 
Eyes full of laughter, neck and shoulders bare, — 
A thin slip of a girl, like a new moon, 
Sure to be rounded into beauty soon; 

















A creature men would worship and adore, 

Though now in mean habiliments she bore 

A pail of water, dripping, through the street, 

And bathing, as she went, her naked feet, 

And o’er her face in ripples gleamed and glanced, 
As in her pail the shifting sunbeam danced.” 


Dame Stavers, the inn-keeper’s wife, 
took the occasion to remonstrate with 
her : — 

* QO Martha Hilton! Fie! How dare you go 

About the town half dressed, and looking so!” 


At which the gypsy laughed and straight 
replied : — 


“No matter how [ look, I yet shall ride 
In my own chariot, ma’am.” 


Fortunate prophecy! Martha went to 
live as servant with Governor Wentworth 
at his mansion at Little Harbor, looking 
out to sea. Seven years passed, and the 
‘+ thin slip ofa girl,” who promised to be no 
great beauty, had flowered into the loveliest 
of women. The governor, a lonely wid- 
ower, and not too young, fell in love with his 
fair handmaid. Without stating his pur- 
pose to any one, Governor Wentworth in- 
vited a number of friends (among others 
the Rev. Arthur Brown) to dine with him 
at Little Harbor on his birthday. After 
the dinner, which was a very elaborate 
one, was at an end, and the guests were 
discussing their tobacco-pipes, Martha Hil- 
ton glided into the room, and stood blush- 
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ing in front of the chimney-place. The 
guests stared at each other, and _ particu- 
larly at her, and wondered. Then the 
governor, rising from his seat, — 


“ Played slightly with his ruffles, then looked down, 
And said unto the Rev. Arthur Brown: 
‘This is my birthday, it shall likewise be 
My wedding-day, and you shall marry me!’” 


The rector was dumfounded, knowing 
the humble footing Martha had held in the 
house, and could think of nothing cleverer 
to say than, ** To whom, Your Excellency ?” 

‘*To this lady,” replied the governor, 
taking Martha Hilton by the hand. The 
Rev. Arthur Brown hesitated. ‘* As chief 
magistrate of New Hampshire I command 
you to marry me!” cried the firm old gov- 
ernor. And so it was done; and so the 
pretty kitchen-maid became Lady Went- 
worth, and rode in her own chariot, after 
all. 

Leaving the quaint old mansion, we 
pedalled our catamarans between the nu- 
merous islands above Little Harbor, and 
passed by the wharves of the old city, with 
their background of quaint, historical 
houses, under whose roofs have occurred 
many episodes, the relation of which are 
beyond the limits of this article. As the 
sun was setting, we reached our landing, 
and the end of our trip of fifty miles, the 
novelty and enjoyment of which we have 
not half told you. 


C. A. Hazlett. 
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OLp moon, 


so round, in the depths of blue! 


Paling the star-light, tell me true, 
Were you slyly peeping, and did you see 
What happened ’neath the Magnolia tree? 


Old cycling moon! it was very late 

When I rode away from the garden gate ; 

And you were to blame—though I Know ’twas wrong— 
For you hid in the silver-tipped clouds so long. 


You sly old moon!—don’t you dare to tell!— 
The Magnolias won’t—for you know full well 
The sweetest flower that the wild-bee sips 
Was never so sweet as a sweet maid’s lips. 





Charles Richards Dodge. 





VELOCIPEDE.' 


O city fathers, hear my prayer! 
I’m but a student, yet give heed; 
And, as you hope for mercy, spare! 
Don’t, don’t outlaw Velocipede! 


Why banish him? He does no harm 
To any one, —indeed, indeed, 

I know the timid feel alarm 
And hatred for Velocipede ; 


But yet I say he harms them not; 
Their fancy ’tis which seems to need 

Repression ; for it makes them plot 
And lie against Velocipede. 


They fancy riders cannot steer, 
And cannot safely move with speed ; 
And so they feign a foolish fear 
‘Whene’er comes up Velocipede. 


Don’t believe the stories that they tell 
Of accident, or foul misdeed ; 

The Yournal’s ** horse” long since got well, 
Uninjured by Velocipede. 


*Tis envy simply that’s at work: 
The one who must on foot proceed 
Feels jealous when, with artful quirk, 
Another rides Velocipede. 


Some, too, there are who hate all fun, 
Who count all sport of ill the seed; 

And such judge that the Evil One 
Himself devised Velocipede. 


But those who believe in life, and joy, 
And jollity, must fain concede 

The many virtues of this toy 
We fondly call Velocipede. 


So let him have the right of way ; 
The sidewalks he will not impede, 

Nor force the footmen to delay 
Their steps for him, Velocipede. 


Or if from Chapel, State, and Church 
You order him, we are agreed, 

If, leaving these streets. in the lurch, 
Elsewhere may roam Velocipede. 


Now, city fathers, hear my prayer! 
I’m but a student, yet give heed 

To my poor words, and spare, oh, spare! 
My only love —Velocipede ! 


Karl Kron, Yale College, 1869. 


1 See Editorial Note. 





THE BICYCLE IN PHILADELPHIA. 


LATE in the fall of 1878, while busily at 
work on my correspondence, a rather tall 
gentleman entered my store, and, advancing 
to my desk, handed me what proved to be 
a letter introducing the bearer, Mr. E. W. 
Pope. Expressing my gratification and 
pleasure in making his acquaintance, I re- 
quested him to be seated, secretly won- 
dering who he was and what he wanted. 
I was not long in ignorance of the object 
of his visit. Producing a card, he handed 
it to me, and, while I examined it, he stated 
the object of his visit. To say that I ex- 
amined the card does not adequately de- 


succeeded, but not as was intended; we 
both builded wiser than we knew. I was 
incredulous, doubted that the bicycle could 
be ridden at all, and especially such dis- 
tances as were recorded on the card, and, 
as to the time made, I could not bring 
myself to believe its statements. After Mr. 
Pope’s departure, the (to me) infernal 
machine arrived and was unboxed. I 
handled it with extreme caution, and so 
awkwardly that, in walking with it, I 
somehow became tangled up in_ the 
machine, and we both fell against a glass- 
case which narrowly escaped ruin. This 
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scribe the situation ; I stared at it, amazed, 
for the face of it bore a picture of two 
wheels, one very large, and one very small. 
They seemed to be joined together by a 
round iron rod, and over the top of the big 
wheel was a saddle. Printed above were 
the words, ‘* The Pope M’f’g Co., Makers 
: Bicycles,” and below, “ No. 87 ‘Summer 

, Boston, Mass.” On the back of the 
car rd was a table of distances. While I was 
turning this card over and over in my 
hands, and turning the information it gave 
over and over in my mind, Mr. Pope un- 
folded to me his plan. His company were 
looking for an agent in Philadelphia, and 
had sent a specimen bicycle, by freight, to 
my address, and I being the agent for the 
Weed Sewing Machine e., who had con- 
tracted to build a few bicycles for them, he 
thought that if I would place one in my 
show window, it would be a good adver- 
tisement for my business, and, perhaps, 
assist him in securing anagent. The plan 


was rather discouraging, so I hitched the 
animal up, just outside my store door, and 


awaited developments. They soon came ; 
in about five minutes it was surrounded by 
nearly one hundred persons, and my door- 
way was so jammed that my customers in- 
side could not get out, and those outside 
could not get in; so I stood the horse up in 
my window; then came all sorts of in- 
quiries, to which I replied by handing out 
catalogues. In reply to the question often 
asked, if I could ride, I was obliged to 
reply that I could not, —a reply which I 
qualified by stating that I knew some one 
who could. This answer invariably caused 
a smile of satisfaction to overspread the 
features of the doubting Thomases. A few 
days after the machine (a fifty-inch cone- 
bearing Standard Columbia) was placed 
on exhibition, Mr. T. K. Longstreth— 
afterward president and charter member of 
the Philadelphia Bicycle Club—and his 
brother, called upon me, and stated that 
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they had brought three bicycles over from 
England, and had learned to ride. They 
gave me such glowing accounts of their 
exploits, and the pleasures of bicycle-riding, 
that I at once determined to secure the 


agency, and introduce the bicycle to the 
people of Philadelphia. 

It seemed to me, from what they told me 
of their experiences, and if what I had by 
this time read about bicycles in English 
publications was true, that a good business 
could be done in selling this new convey- 


IN PHILADELPHIA. 


should not meet with very gratifying suc- 
cess. Also that I could not answer intelli- 
gently the many questions asked of me 
unless I knew how to ride. About this 
time (April, 1879) a few young gentlemen 
in West Philadelphia bought a second-hand 
bicycle, small size, and weighing about 
sixty-five pounds ; it was made in France, 
and the front wheel turned all the way 
around. With this machine they began 
learning to ride. Their practice-ground 
was Baring street, and their antics soon 

















THE PIONEER SALES-ROOM. 


ance. I did not, however, take immediate 
steps to obtain the agency, but continued 
to exhibit the machine in my window dur- 
ing the winter and following spring, until 
the weather and roads began to be favor- 
able for its use. I then made application 
to the Pope M’fg Co. for the agency of 
their bicycles in Philadelphia and received 
it. My first proceeding was to mail out 
catalogues and reading-matter to the édzte 
of the city, who at once became interested 
in such a novel and wonderful horse. We 
called it the silent steed then; but now of 
course it is a carriage. I soon found that 
unless the public could be taught to ride I 


reached the ears of an alert newspaper 
man, who published a racy article about 
them, which caused a cessation of their 
practice for a time. ’ 
My first bicycle was sold April 16, 1879. 
to Mr. Joseph W. Griscom, and he taught 
himself to ride. In May I went to Boston 
for the purpose of learning to ride, and to 
get a general idea of the manner in which 
the business was conducted there. While 
I was wrestling with a machine in the 
Pope M’fg Co.’s school, a telegram was 
received by them announcing the organi- 
zation of the Philadelphia Bicycle Club, 
signed Thos. K. Longstreth, President. 
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This news encouraged me greatly in my 
efforts, and I pitched into the bicycle 
harder than ever. We had an unhappy 
faculty of pitching and rolling around with 
such uncertainty that the floor was soon 
cleared of all save my wheel and I, and 
we continued vigorously until at last I 
could ride. I shall not attempt to describe 
my emotion when I had conquered this 
wheel; I was so delighted that I bought it 
on the spot. It was a 44-inch; but no 
matter, that was the wheel I had wrestled 
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teacher, an Englishman, who could tell us 
all about bicycles in the old country. This 
teacher was none other than the celebrated 
Professor Rollinson, now well known to 
all wheelmen. I began to advertise this 
school, and it flourished. It was located 
on the third floor in a dingy old building, 
at an out-of-the-way place; but the room 
was large, and afforded an excellent place 
to learn in. Here it was that Jo Pennell 
familiarized himself with the vehicle which 
he has since so ably illustrated. Here Mr. 
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with, gone all the way to Boston and won ; 
I would have none other. Shortly after 
my return to Philadelphia I hired a room 
in a large warehouse, at 222 Wood street, 
put in a couple of second-hand machines, 
gave prospective buyers each a key, and 
told them to go down there and learn how 
to ride. This practice-room was well 
patronized, and no doubt its strict privacy 
was a help to it; but this did not last. 
The seed had been sown, the plant had 
/ssprung up thoroughly healthy, and was 
growing rapidly. I put in several more 
bicycles, and secured the services of a 


Dillwyn Wistar, former treasurer of the 
L.A.W., mastered the bicycle, and Mr. 
Henry Bently conquered its difficulties. 
Soon the business outgrew the place, and 
there was a general desire for more suitable 
quarters. These were found in the Horti- 
cultural Hall building on Broad street, and 
in November I opened there ‘* The Colum- 
bia Bicycle Riding School.” I extended 
my advertising, and the new school was 
well patronized. Here were taught Mr. 
C. F. Cope, who I think gave fancy-riding 
its first impetus here, and Master T. Reath, 
who gave us all such a pleasant surprise at 
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Newport, in 1880, and Mr. George D. 
Gideon, whose reputation as a flyer is well 
known; Mr. C. C. Roberts, whose pen has 
been ever ready to defend the bicycle ; Wil- 
liam Rennyson, Esq., who philanthropically 
proposes to dispense with the danger of 
headers, and yet not’ deprive the sturdy 
cycler of the wheel he loves; Mr. W. R. 
Tucker, whose efforts in the cause have 
been unremitting; Mr. C. H. Scott, Dr. 
J. F. Weightman; Mr. John Slingluff, of 
Norristown, and many other prominent 
gentlemen, whose interest in bicycling and 
influence in the community have combined 
to make the wheel in 
Philadelphia a popular 
means of exercise and 
enjoyment. The Philadel- 
phia Bicycle Club was or- 
ganized onthe 22d of May, 
1879, and it is worthy of 
record that its first presi- 
dent was the first person 
who rode his bicycle on 
the drives of Fairmount 
Park, permission having 
been granted him by the 
park commissioners to ride 
from midnight until 8 
o'clock A.M.,—a priv- 
ilege which he enjoyed 
but a short time, the com- 
missioners withdrawing it 
a few weeks after it was 
granted. 

On the 15th of August 
the following petition was 
sent to the park commis- 
sioners : — 
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prominent citizens. This marked the be- 
ginning of the efforts to gain free use of 
all the park drives. It was readily granted, 
and in a short time another petition was 
presented to the commissioners, asking that 
the time be extended until 12 o’clock, noon. 
A few days before the first petition was 
granted, Mr. F. W. Corse and Mr. J. B. 
King, while riding through the park on 
Belmont avenue, a highway much older 
than the park, and where they believed 
they had an unquestionable right to ride, 
frightened a horse, and were arrested by 
the park guard and taken to the captain’s 
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To the Commissioners of Fair- 
mount Park : — 


GENTLEMEN, — We, the un- 
dersigned, bicycle-riders and 
others, rejoicing in the facilities 
for health and recreation afforded 
by Fairmount Park, and being 
desirous that the facilities should be enlarged, and 
the usefulness of the park extended, and being con- 
vinced that bicycles should be granted some privi- 
leges in a place set apart for the public, do, there- 
fore, respectfully petition that bicycles may be used 
and ridden in the park between the hours of 12 
o’clock midnight and 8 o’clock in the morning. 


Respectfully, Philadelphia Bicycle Club, 
President, THos. K. LONGSTRETH, 
Captain, HARRY LONGSTRETH, 
Sub-Captain, JOHN FERGUSSON, 
Secretary, H. A. BLAKISTON. 


To this petition were appended the names 
of all the members of the club and many 


HORTICULTURAL HALL. 


head-quarters. After a day was fixed for a 
hearing before a magistrate, who sits there 
on certain days, they were released. 

The day for the hearing arrived. The 
bicyclers were on hand with their counsel, 

the president of the Philadelphia Bicycle 
Club. There were a couple of press re- 
porters, the guards who made the arrest, 
the magistrate, the complainant, and the 
scowling captain of the guards, who has 
always held an unaccountable animosity 
towards the .bicycle. 

The testimony was taken; there was no 
doubt that the bicycle had frightened the 

| 
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horse. The defence was, that the bicyclers 
were using a public highway, and were not 
amenable to park regulations, and _ that 
even if the park authorities had jurisdic- 
tion over the drive in question there was 
no law excluding the bicycle, which was a 
carriage, it having been decided to be 
such by English courts, and by our gov- 
ernment at Washington in fixing the duties 
on imported bicycles ; that his clients were 
exercising their just rights, and could not 
therefore be fined. In closing his argu- 
ment the counsel stated that he had 
travelled some two thousand miles on his 
hicycle. 
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the portions of the park allotted to them 
were much used. Great care was taken 
to avoid frightening horses, and the results 
were satisfactory to all concerned. 

Thus began the sort of bicycle agitation 
which has continued to the present time. 

The Sunday Dispatch of August 19, 
1879, commenting on the bicycle case, 
said : — 

A bicycle is an exaggerated velocipede. That is 
a position which we are ready to maintain against 
the president of the Germantown Bicycle Club, who 
declared the other day, in an argument before Magis- 
trate Clark, that the bicycle is zo¢ a velocipede, but a 
carriage. It is certainly a velocipede, no matter what 
other name may be given it. 















































RIDING-SCHOOL, HORTICULTURAL HALL. 


‘** Don’t care how far you’ve travelled on 
it, nor what other people think of ’em,” 
said the Judge, ‘it’s a velocipede, and 
nothing else, and these gentlemen are fined 
five dollars each and cost.” With this 
decision the court adjourned. 

While the second petition to the com- 
missioners was pending, an appeal was 
taken from Magistrate Clark’s decision, 
but withdrawn, as it was thought that the 
park commissioners would not consider 
any petition favorably as long as there was 
a suit pending against them. And it was 
not deemed wise to antagonize them. 

The second petition was granted shortly 
after the withdrawal of the suit. This gave 
to the bicycle-riders great pleasure, and 


Referring to bicycle riders the same 
article said : —- 

It is not a necessity that they should mount 
themselves on two high wheels and rush wildly 
through the streets, merely to gratify their own thirst 
for excitement. 


That this article, which throughout was 
adverse to bicyclers, was written in igno- 
rance, is shown by the reference to Mr. 
Longstreth as president of the German- 
town Bicycle Club, and to the bieycle as 
having two high wheels. 

It is interesting to quote from the same 
paper when it had become more enlight- 
ened. June 5, 1881, it said: — 

Either the bicycles should be excluded from the 
park altogether, or they should be admitted at all 
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times. The concession to them of the morning 
hours is an admission that there is nothing objection- 
able in their mode of conveyance. 


And on April 30, 1882, referring to 
an attempt made by the superintendent of 
the park and the captain of the guards to 
exclude bicycles, it said : — 


The bicycle has become something more than a 
toy; the citizen has a right to use it along the public 
streets, and he has a full right to use it in the park. 
They had better stop and consider. It is not the 
easiest thing in the world to stop a revolution, nor is 
it possible to make any custom or practice unlawful 
in one place which is lawful everywhere else. 


IN 
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following verses, which 


quite pat : — 


were certainly 


* Said Pat to Mike, ‘To tell the truth, 
V’m somewhat in the dark; 
I know the people bought it, but 
Who is it owns the park?’ 


“© Indeed,’ said Mike, ‘I cannot tell; 
But there is a strong suspicion 
That both the park and people are 

Owned by the park commission.’ ” 
The efforts to convince the park com- 
missioners that bicyclers had a right to use 
the park were unremitting ; all arguments 
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THE BI-CENTENNIAL MEET RACES, 

The above is a fair specimen of the way 
the bicycle was treated by the press of 
Philadelphia, with one or two exceptions. 

On the 5th of September, 1879, the Ger- 
mantown bicycle club was organized, Mr. 
A. F. Muller, president. The Philadelphia 
and Germantown clubs united in their 
efforts to secure the opening of the park for 
bicycle-riding. 

Without any restrictions, a joint circular 
was issued, cautioning all bicycle-riders to 
be extremely careful on meeting horses, 
and not in any way abuse the privileges 
already granted, as the time was limited 
to December rst, and the use of bicycles in 
the park was an experiment. 

About this time the Record published the 
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“were made ina friendly spirit, and nothing 
said or done to antagonize them. During 
this fall races took place at Woodstown, 
and Mount Holly, N.J., and at Ambler 
Park and Belmont Park, Penn. These 
races were attended by Philadelphia bi- 
cyclers, andformeda series of ** meets” in 
asmall way. They were much enjoyed, 

and led to a general meet later on. The first 
general meet of Philadelphia wheelmen 
took place on Thanksgiving day, November 
27th. Fifty-six riders met in the West 
park, and, after being photographed, took 
a run through the park and dispersed. 
This event attracted much attention, and 
received very favorable notices in the news- 
papers. 

In December the Centaur Club was 
formed, so that the year rounded with 
three good clubs, and nearly a hundred 
wheelmen. In the city I continued my 
school during the winter at Horticultural 
Hall; kept up my advertisements and dis- 
tribution of circulars; mailed the bicyling 
papers regularly to the newspapers; and 
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also to the park commission 
officials. Thus, with my school, 
ued to make riders; and, 
wheel literature freely, 
others in the wheel. 

On the evening of January 22d, 1880, I 
gave a bicycle tournament at Horticultural 
Hall, which I think was the first event of 
the kind in this country. The press were 
invited, and as_ the exhibition was unique, 
it was pleasing. Mr. C. F. Cope’s fancy- 
riding at that time was thought to be 
wonderful; but such perfection has since 
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been attained that his performance then 
would hardly be called fancy-riding at this 
time. The entertainment drew a_ good- 
sized audience, although it was one of the 
stormiest nights of the season. Following 
this event the Pegasus Club was formed, 
and wheel-riders continued increasing. 
In this year the foundations were laid for 
future bicycling in Philadelphia ; the wheel 
(and wheel matters) had become promi- 
nently betore the people. It had made its 
friends and its enemies. There was a 
general discussion by the press of the horse 
question, uses of the bicycle, its difficulties 
and danger. Much was said in its praise, 
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and some denounced it, but the right of a 
person to ride it on the highways was gener- 
ally conceded. Inthe spring of this year our 
New Jersey friends had a taste of the 
bicycle, and one lovely day in May a 
member of the Philadelphia Bicycle Club, 
on his way to Haddonfield, found a toll- 
gate across the road, which he could not 
ride over, nor would the gate-keeper 
permit him to pass with his bicycle. A 
few hours afterwards I was confronted by 
a gentleman, who was highly indignant at 
and disgusted with Jerseymen. We con- 
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sulted ; fight was the word. But how, was 
the question. After some little talk we 
concluded to bring the matter before the 
Philadelphia and Germantown clubs, and 
did so. These two clubs appointed a 
committee, who took the matter in hand, 
and compelled the turnpike company to 
open their gates to bicyclers. Other turn- 
pike companies were watching this fight, 
and, had the result been different, they, too, 
would have closed their gates to bicycles. 

In the spring of this year Cunningham 
& Company placed the agency for the sate 
of their machines in my hands. 

In June I published my A, B, C book, 
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which I believe has given aid anc comfort 
to thousands of wheelmen who were 
struggling to master the first principles of 
bicycling. 

The bicycling events of this year weré: 
the advent of Professor Rollinson in the 
bicycle business and his failure before the 
season was over ; the reopening of a riding- 
school at Wood street, and one at the 
Permanent Exhibition, making three riding- 
schools conducted simultaneously by my- 
self. This was crowding the field too much, 
however, and I closed all except the one at 
Horticultural Hall. 

The advent of Mr. Geo. D. Gideon as a 
racing man, winning his first race at Dover ; 
the 2d annual meet, which was a fiasco, 
owing to the weather, —a snow-storm 
having set in. In spite of this, however, 
about forty wheelmen met in the park, but 
dispersed without the usual run. After 
this meet wheels were mostly housed 
for the winter. The riding-school, which 
had been open continuously, was still doing 
its good work, when it was suddenly 
closed by fire. Horticultural Hall was 
burned down on the night of January 31, 
1881. Fortunately, the bicycles were 


stowed away in a part of the building 


which escaped serious damage, and all 
were saved, although some were badly 
blistered from the heat, and others rusted 
by the water. They were all taken to a 
police-station on 15th street, and here, in 
the afternoon, occurred a meet of wheel- 
men differing from all others; the work of 
identifying the bicycles was done as quickly 
as possible, and all the machines were 
removed before night. 

The day following the fire, notice was 
given that the riding-school would reopen 
as soon asthe necessary repairs could be 
made. This notice was carried into effect 
just a year after it was given. Meanwhile a 
school was opened at 219 North Broad street. 

In May of this year the Philadelphia 
Bicycle Club again petitioned the park 
commissioners to extend their privileges in 
the park. This petition opened afresh the 
bicycle question ; and all the city papers, 
with one exception, urged the admission 
of the bicycle to the park, without any re- 
strictions. The petition of the Philadelphia 
Bicycle Club was granted, but the hours 
were limited from daybreak until noon. 
This was not satisfactory to the club, and 
the commissioners were asked to reconsider 
their action. At this time the following 
circular was published and distributed ex- 
tensively : — 
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PHILADELPHIA BICYCLERS. 
“Ultima Thule.” 
FAIRMOUNT PARK. 


WITHOUT RESTRICTIONS. 


The use of Bicycles in our Public Park—for 
which we are taxed to support—is permitted as 
follows : — 

IN THE 


EAST PARK. 


The walks on the south side of Green street, as far 
as the Lincoln Monument; from daybreak until 
noon. Entrance at Green street. 

The walk on the north side of Green street, past 
the Ball Grounds, to Girard avenue; from daybreak 
until noon. In using this walk bells must be attached 
to the bicycles. 

IN THE WEST PARK. 
* Belmont avenue; from daybreak until noon. 

The walks around the Permanent Exhibition Build- 
ing, and the Old Centennial Grounds (except those 
about Horticultural Hall), at any time. 


While bicyclers are thus restricted in the enjoy- 
ment of a public domain, they are compelled to as- 
sist in its maintenance, and its free use is permitted 
to thousands of vehicles, the owners or drivers of 
which do not in any way contribute to its support. 
Surely this unjust discrimination will ere long be re- 
moved. Our park commissioners are gentlemen of 
too much sense and fairness to continue such an arbi- 
trary measure, if once convinced that in gratifying 
our pleasures we do not endanger others, and this de- 
pends entirely on our bicyclers. If due care is used, 
bicycles can be ridden in the park without the danger 
apprehended by the commissioners. The indefensi- 
ble point of their present position, and one that sur- 
prises fair-minded men, is, that they pass judgment 
without trial. Let us use our best efforts to obtain 
this trial—a free use of the park for a short time — 
and if we do not prove our position, it will be our 
own fault. 

H. B. Harr. 


About the middle of May I caused to be 
published in one of our leading daily pa- 
pers that most able opinion written by C. 
E. Pratt, on the rights of bicyclers in our 
public parks. Securing a sufficient number 
of copies, I mailed them to most of the 
lawyers in Philadelphia, to all the city offi- 
cials, and to the Park Commission. 

The third annual meet took place this 
year on June 11th, and was participated in 
by about a hundred wheelmen. The at- 
tendance would have been much larger if 
the weather had been more favorable. 
Another meet was held two weeks later, 
which was a complete success. These 
meets attracted much attention, and caused 
more public discussion. The wheelmen 
now had the unqualified support of the 
press, and the park authorities were sub- 
jected to severe criticism for discriminat- 














ing against the bicyclers. In July the 
request made by the Philadelphia Club as 
to hours was granted. Two more clubs 
were now added to the list, the Frankford 
and the University. In September the 
commissioners yielded to public opinion 
and removed all restrictions against bicy- 
cles in the park. The Philadelphia clubs 
took united action to prevent accident, or 
the abuse of the park privileges, and, to 
strengthen the cause of the bicyclers in case 
of accident, etc., I published a card offering 
to break horses to bicycles free of charge. 
The experiment was closely watched, 
and it was found that there was not as much 
trouble from skittish horses as had been 
anticipated. During the fall testimony 
was taken here before a commission which 
was to be used’ in the Central Park case, 
New York. The superintendent of Fair- 
mount gave strong testimony in favor of the 
bicycle, basing his testimony from his ob- 
servation of their use in the park. 
Favorable testimony was also given by 
other city officials. There were no other 
important bicycle events during the year. 
In the fall of this year I accepted the 
agency from Stoddard & Lovering. The 
winter passed quietly and without any es- 
pecial bicycling event. The spring of 
1882 opened with the bicyclers jubilant, as 
it was felt that we were secure in our park 
privileges. The Germantown Club had 
located their club-house near the Green- 
street entrance, and the Philadelphia Club 
had raised a fund for the purpose of build- 
ing a club-house within the park limits. 
This purpose was not carried out, as the 
superintendent of the park published a let- 
ter severely condemning the use of bicycles 
in the park, stating that horses did not be- 
come accustomed to bicycles, and that they 
should be excluded. To this letter was 
tacked a letter from the captain of the 
Guards, a sortof ‘* me, too” affair, hardly 
worth noticing. These letters had the ef- 
fect of creating more public discussion, 
and, when it was generally understood that 
the cause of the superintendent’s report 
was the frightening of his own horse (a 
recent purchase), which soon became ac- 
customed to bicycles, he was severely criti- 
cised, and the bicyclers were not interfered 
with. The first race-meeting of the Ger- 
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mantown Club was given with success, and 
the next event was the fourth annual meet, 
which was held this year in connection 
with the bi-centennial celebration. Invita- 
tions were sent out to all the Eastern clubs, 
and over four hundred wheelmen took part 
in the meet. 

The year rounds with a report from the 
park commissioners, giving the number of 
visitors to the park ‘during the year. By 
this it was shown that nearly twenty-one 
thousand bicycles entered the park, and 
about a million horses, including equestri- 
ans. Here is presented a nut for those to 
crack who are opposed to bicycles. From 
these statistics it is shown — allowing for 
repeated visits — that at least one hundred 
thousand horses met the bicycle at a place 
where, from the nature of the surroundings, 
they are apt to be unusually skittish. Out 
of that large number but a half a dozen 
were badly frightened. Although there 
were several ‘* spills” from this cause there 
were no serious accidents ; and there was a 
goodly number of ** spills,” runaways, and 
accidents from other causes. 

The year 1883 opens with the organiza- 
tion of the Star Bicycle Club,— all the mem- 
bers riding the little wheel in front. We 
now have six active clubs,— the Centaur 
and Pegasus having disbanded. 

My facilities for conducting the business 
have also been extended, and in my new 
place I hope to meet all the requirements 
of the trade. For four years, — with the 
exception of Rollinson’s short term, — I 
have been the only agent for bicycles in 
Philadelphia. I have been called success- 
ful. Of that perhaps I am not the one to 
speak. I early saw the necessity of bring- 
ing before the public the value of the bi- 
cycle as a vehicle, and as a means of 
exercise and recreation. I also saw the 
necessity of teaching the public how to use 
it. In my schools I gave the learners 
every facility for practice, thus producing 
thoroughly good riders, who are a credit 
to the bicycle wherever they go. It isa 
pleasure to me to note that few of the ear- 
lier riders have turned from bicycling ; it 
is rare indeed that an old ’cycler relin- 
quishes his wheel. 

HI. B. Hart. 
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Ir was at Mrs. Wealthy’s musical that 
Mr. Cubb first came out strong with shy 
little Margery Flutter, and pretty Miss 
Margery came out strong with Mr. Cubb. 
Bashful and awkward as he was, and so 
very shy and modest as she was, you would 
never have thought it. Nobody could have 
expected it. But their very bashfulness 
and shyness, — as I have often observed, — 
which made them so timid when alone 
with each other, made them particularly 
bold in the solitude and freedom of a crowd. 
Did you never observe that your bashful 
lover is exceptionally daring in the open 
face and whirl of society? He whose heart 
sinks into his boots and his tongue stam- 
mers with embarrassment when alone with 
his lady, becomes almost reckless in a 
crowd. And the shyest girl is very apt to 
betray her preference in a crowd, when 
she does hardly acknowledge it to her own 
self-consciousness when alone with her 
lover. They seem to find a sense of protec- 
tion in the presence of so many spectators. 

It was at Mrs. Wealthy’s musical. Pos- 


sibly the intelligent compositor and learned 
proof-reader will struggle to get this in 
print as Mrs. Wealthy’s musicale, not 


musical. But it was musical, and it is 
going to be printed musical, or we purpose 
to know the reason why. It was musical 
on Mrs. Wealthy’s cards. Why, confound 
your impudence! I was there; my wife 
was there; the club were there; and you 
weren’t. And we all say it was musical ; 
and that settles it. We don’t care a brass 
button for your French dictionaries, or 
your Boston, or New York, or any other 
fashions — it was, and is, and is going to 
remain, Mrs. Wealthy’s musical. 

There were, I confess, peculiar reasons 
why they came out strong, not only during 
the music, but in the pauses between the 
music. Mr. Cubb was aided and abetted 
by the president, Mr. High, Mr. Lowe, 
Mr. Condor, Mr. Littleweed, and the rest 
of the club. And shy Miss Margery was 
encouraged by Mrs. President Bates, Mrs. 
Bumps, Mrs. Littleweed, and the other 
club ladies. There was a club concensus 
of opinion that this pair ought to be, and 
should be, put through, so to speak. And 
there were solid reasons for it. Mr. Cubb, 
it may be admitted, is somewhat unpolished 
socially ; but he is a substantial young man, 
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possessing most of those business elements 
which lead to success in the family grocery 
or retail boot-and-shoe line; and Miss 
Margery is the only child of the head of 
the well-known firm of Flutter, Rye, & 
Co., the leading family grocers of the most 
fashionable ward in the city. Modest sen- 
sibility shows in her countenance, and a 
modest competence in her pocket. She 
has a comely and attractive person; and 
her father has a comely and attractive run 
of custom. She is a very desirable partner 
for an enterprising young man; and so is 
her father. She combines the advantages 
of a liberal education and a liberal income. 
Mr. Cubb, for his part, has some capital 
and much ambition. He is energetic, in- 
dustrious, shrewd in a business way, a 
good wheelman, a pushing salesman, and 
a character which makes us.all predict that, 
though he may never shine in society, he 
is bound to die rich, and in a business way 
generally respected. Besides, he fairly 
worships shy little Miss Margery ; and she 
evidently greatly admires him. If he is 
awkward, bashful, and uncouth, he is also 
big, strong, and manly, in a rude style; 
and if she is little and shy, she is simple, 
and sweet, and pretty. Each being much 
afraid of the other, though longing for each 
other, and it being an eminently good 
match, they needed encouragement; and 
they were encouraged by the club. It was 
better than a fine comedy to note the trans- 
parent devices practised by the club gentle- 
men and ladies to put them at ease with 
each other, and to urge them on. The 
amount of courtly deference, tact, and gal- 
lant fimesse expended by Messrs. High, 
Lowe, and Condor in creating favorable 
situations for Mr. Cubb was a sight to be- 
hold; and the gentle solicitude, the ma- 
nceuvring and general fussiness of the club 
ladies over and about Miss Margery would 
remind anybody of six motherly hens at- 
tempting to train one chicken in the way it 
should go. And the president beamed 
upon the pair with his most paternal God- 
bless-you-my-children expression. 
Surrounded by such an atmosphere, Mr. 
Cubb came out strong; they both came out 
strong. They couldn’t help it; it would 
have disappointed everybody if they hadn’t. 
But what I was going to relate was that, 
at Mrs. Wealthy’s musical, which the club 
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attended in club uniform, because Mr. 

Cubb imagined that he looks more impres- 
sive in his club uniform, — and he cer- 
tainly feels more at ease in it than he would 
in white kids and society evening party 
costume ; and our invitation to attend as a 
club gave us the right to so appear. Mr. 
Cubb met his éé¢e noir, the Major Pods- 
well family. Major Podswell, and Mrs. 
Major Podswell, and Miss Cleopatra Pods- 
well were there. The Podswells live next 
door to the Flutters ; and probably part of 
Miss Margery’s excessive shyness is owing 
to her being always overshadowed and en- 
veloped by tlre large pretensions and impe- 
rial style of the Podswells. The cold and 
disapproving eyes of the major and Mrs. 
Podswell seemed to note every movement 
of Miss Margery and Mr. Cubb witha sort 
of vicious disapproval. While Miss Cleo- 
patra Podswell remains unmarried it is 
evidently impudent and almost indecent for 
any other girl in the vicinity to indulge in 
the audacity of having a lover, at least to 
exhibit such an appendage in the presence 
of the Podswell family. Consequently there 
was an air of hostility toward Mr. Cubb 
and Miss Margery from the start, which 
was so visible that we all observed and 
resented it. By way of giving the club an 
the president remarked, with 


opening, 
great deference of tone and manner, to Mrs. 
Major Podswell : — 

*I am pleased to see your daughter 
looking so very well this season, Mrs. 


Podswell. I remember that she seemed so 
very delicate last winter ; but now she looks 
really charming. She appears to have en- 
tirely recovered from her distressing 
cough.” 

*¢ My daughter is thoroughly well, I assure 
you,” replied Mrs. Major Podswell, sono- 
rously. ‘I tell her it is almost unladylike 
to be so well and high-spirited as she is 
now; but you know how hard it is for 
young girls to control their flow of happy 
spirits.” 

‘* We feared at one time that she might 
prove consumptive,” said Mrs. President 
Bates. 

** Oh, no, not in the least ; consumption 
is quite unknown in our family. The truth 
is, Cleopatra, a few months ago, coughed 
up a gentleman’s sleeve-button. It was 
that which had troubled her solong. Come 
here, dear” (to Miss Cleopatra). ‘* This is 
it; she wears it as a souvenir on her chain,” 
—exhibiting a small gold cuff-button, 
which Mr. High and Mr. Condor examined 
with an appearance of profoundly respectful 
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interest. ‘*You know Cleopatra is so 
full of playfulness. It was at the mayor’s 
reception, two years ago. You remember 
young Mr. Gailey, who was in society so 
much that season? ” 

** What! Mr. Dennis Gailey, who dis- 
appeared so mysteriously the next day after 
the mayor’s reception, and nobody knows 
what became of him?” asked Mr. Condor, 
with sudden agitation. 

‘Yes; it was his. Cleopatra coughed 
it up about three months ago. It was that 
which caused her cough ; and she immedi- 
ately recovered.” 

*¢ Pardon me, ma’am, ” said Mr. Condor, 
with much emotion, drawing out his hand- 
kerchief and touching one of his eyes in a 
melancholy way ; ‘* but was that — was this 
sleeve-button all of the remains of the young 
man that were recovered?” 

Mrs. Major Podswell glared at Mr. 
Condor as if she suspected something ; but 
he only sighed heavily, and the rest of the 
club preserved an expression of the most 
solemn sympathy. Seeing that everybody 
seemed to expect some reply, she said, ‘* I 
don’t quite understand you, sir.” 

*¢ This is the only relic—she didn’t 
cough up any more of the remains,” mur- 
mured Mr. Condor, as if too deeply affected 
by grief to quite understand what he was 
saying. 

*¢ Sir-r-r!” said Mrs. Major Podswell. 
But she noted as she glared about that all 
the company only looked gravely, sympa- 
thetically, sadly interested, and it puzzled 
her. 

‘¢ Poor Dennis!” continued Mr. Condor, 
heaving a quavering sigh, ‘‘ I knew him 
well. He boarded at the same house with 
me for two weeks; and he always used to 
pass his plate twice for hash. To come 
suddenly upon this relic from his grave, 
ma’am, quite overcomes me. Allow me, 
ma’am” (offering his arm to Miss Cleo- 
patra), ‘‘really I must hear from your 
daughter’s own lips all about poor Dennis’ 
last moments.” 

And Mr. Condor led Miss Cleopatra 
away and seated her on a sofa by Miss 
Genevieve Wealthy; and while she was 
telling her story the president observed 
Mr. Condor several times wink a wink 
expressive of inconsolable sorrow at Miss 
Genevieve, behind Miss Cleopatra’s back. 

How audaciously, how transparently, 
how tremendously, Mr. Cubb and Miss 
Margery flirted during the rest of the mu- 
sical; and how Mr. Condor and Mr. 
Littleweed managed to keep Miss Cleopatra 
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out of the way of the happy pair; and how 
Mr. High and Mr. Lowe so occupied the 
attention of Mrs. Major Podswell that she 
could not interfere; and how the club 
ladies kept Major Podswell busy so that he 
could not interfere, need not be particularly 
related. But, after that musical, Mr. Cubb 
was so emboldened that he took to regularly 
calling at the house of the Flutters, at least 
twice a week, besides Sundays, and he 
appeared with Miss Margery at all the 
operas, and theatres, and at church, and at 
various social parties ; from which it may 
be inferred that the affair was progressing 
swimmingly. 

But the situation at the Flutter house 
was unfortunate. The front door of the 
Flutter house was in full view of the bay- 
window of the Podswell house, and Mr. 
Cubb and Miss Margery could never meet 
at the front door, nor part at the front 
door, without seeing Miss Cleopatra on the 
watch in the Podswell bay-window. And 
if Mr. Cubb and Miss Margery retired to 
the side piazza, in the shadow of the big 
Virginia creeper, Mrs. Major Podswell was 
always looking out of the side-window of 
her family room with cold disapproval at 
their proceedings. And if they retired 
into the house, unless the curtains were 


down, Major Podswell, from his study-win- 
dow, studied them with his unbearable 


aspect of dignified severity. Their out- 
goings and their incomings were all noted 
by the Podswells as inexorably as Christen- 
dom supposes all mortal proceedings to be 
entered in the great volume of the recording 
angel ; and it was certain that the Podswells 
put every innocent action of the young 
lovers down in the column of mortal sins. 
For such a shy girl as Miss Margery, and 
such a bashful swain as Mr. Cubb, this 
situation was almost intolerable. They 
writhed under this malignant supervision ; 
but they could not escape it. Nor could 
they escape sometimes hearing of the 
sneering remarks made about them in 
society by the Podswells. 

Mr. Cubb was in the habit of calling 
at the Flutters’ Sunday evenings with 
his wheel. He left his wheel on the 
porch, whether he spent the evening there 
or attended Miss Margery to church. 
Sometimes, when only going to stay a few 
minutes, he leaned his wheel against a 
shade-tree, outside of the sidewalk, or 
against the fence, inside. Major Podswell 
particularly disapproved of this custom. 
He often had his fine carriage, with spirited 


horses, silver-plated harness, and liveried 
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coachman, standing fora long time in front 
of his house; but it galled him to see a 
bicycle anywhere near his premises. 

One Sunday evening Mr. Cubb left his 
wheel for some time leaning against a:post 
on the line between the Flutter lot and the 
Podswell lot, so that part of the wheel pro- 
jected -in front of the Podswell lot. Major 
Podswell sent out his coachman and re- 
moved it to the front of the Flutter lot, so 
that its presence could not be by any chance 
connected with the Podswells. The presi- 
dent of the club happened to be strolling 
by when Mr. Cubb came out. Major 
Podswell was waiting for Mr. Cubb’s 
appearance, and at once accosted him, to 
remonstrate against this profanation of the 
Podswell eminent respectability. 

** Young man,” said Major Podswell, 
puffing himself out with severe dignity, 
‘*T desire that you will not put that thing” 
(pointing at the wheel), ‘‘in front of my 
premises again.” 

‘¢ Eh?” said Mr. Cubb, all taken aback. 

‘¢* It seems to me,” continued the major, 
‘*¢that you come here pretty often. People 
may think, sir, that you come to see my 
daughter, sir.” 

*¢ But I don’t come to see your daughter 
—not by a darned sight!” replied Mr. 
Cubb, with sudden heat. 

‘¢ Certainly not,” continued the major, 
** most certainly not. But, young man, my 
daughter wants you to ”— 

‘*T know she wants me to,” burst in Mr. 
Cubb, with increasing fervor; ‘‘ yes, sr, 
I know she does; but I’ll see her blowed 
first. I won’t do it, sir; and there’s no use 
of you asking. No, szr; I come to see 
Miss Margery Flutter; and I want you 
and your daughter to understand it, and I 
propose to keep coming. Miss Margery 
Flutter, sir, and I don’t care who knows it ; 
and no other girl here or anywhere else. 
Your daughter seems very anxious, sir; 
but you just tell her from me it’s no use — I: 
wouldn’t look at her in the same year with 
little Margery ; no, s¢v ; and you just ¢e// her 
not to forget it.” 

‘*What, sir! Do you presume to insult 
me, sir?” cried Major Podswell, swelling 
out his chest and turning red in the face. 

*¢ No$ sir; I don’t mean any insult. sir. 
I appreciate the kindness of your offer to 
have me visit your daughter, sir; but it 
won't work, sir. I’m engaged to Miss Mar- 
gery Flutter, sir; and I’m proud of it, sir; 
and I wouldn’t give her up for the whole 
Podswell family, sir; so you see I have to 
decline your daughter, sir. It’s kind in you 
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to make me the offer, sir; but you see ,it’s 
no sort of use.” 

And Mr. Cubb climbed softly into his sad- 
dle, and silently melted away in the dark- 
ening night, leaving the major gazing after 
him in a state of miserably collapsed aston- 
ishment and indignation. 

‘¢ This is extraordinary — most extraor- 
dinary !” finally observed the major, turning 
to the president, and blowing out his breath 
like a diver just coming to the surface after 
a plunge into the water. 

** Very extraordinary,’ 
president. 

‘*D—n it! it’s infamous!” continued 
the major, indignation rising above aston- 
ishment. 

‘Yes, I think it is,” 
president, severely. 

‘¢ Never saw such infernal impudence in 
my life!” said the major. 

‘* Nor I, either,” agreed the president. 

‘¢ The d—d scoundrel! Do you consider 
it possible that he could suppose that I 
offered him my daughter’s hand — that my 
daughter would look at him for a moment, 
sir?” ‘ 

‘** Possible?” replied the president, with 
calm severity; ‘‘ why, Major Podswell, I 
heard you say to him plainly that your 
daughter wanted him. I was astonished 
at you, major; for a gentleman of your age 
and your standing in the community, 
Major Podswell, to interfere with the 
honest love of a young couple, and try to 
break it up by openly soliciting the young 
man to visit your own daughter — well, 
sir, I can’t properly characterize it. I 
couldn’t possibly have believed it if I 
hadn’t heard it with my own ears.” 

‘* What, sir!” roared the major, ‘do 
you mean to say that I offered my daughter 
to that young jackanapes? — my daughter, 
sir!” 

‘* You certainly did, Major Podswell,” 
calmly replied the president, ‘‘ if my ears 
are good for anything. And I must say it 


, 
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was the most impudent performance I ever 
witnessed.” 

** You — you — damnation!” spluttered 
the major, now thoroughly bewildered and 
choking with passion; ‘** do you pretend to 
say I did that?” 

‘*¢ Exactly that, ” very coldly replied the 
president, who all this while had been 
secretly noting the fact that Mrs. Major 
Podswell and Miss Cleopatra Podswell 
were at the window listening; ‘‘and if 
you will allow me to express an opinion, 
sir, your offer to this honest young man, 
which he so nobly rejected and spurned, 
has put your daughter in a very cruel situa- 
tion. Fortunately for your family, major, 
I happen to be the only witness to this ex- 
traordinary affair, and I pledge you my 
word that it shall never be repeated, pro- 
vided you and your family drop it, and let 
the young man and Miss Margery alone 
after this; but, sir, if you or your daughter 
interfere with them and pursue or annoy 
the young man any more, I shall feel it my 
duty to give my evidence in corroboration 
of any statement Mr. Cubb may see fit to 
make public about it. Think what society 
will say to sucha statement, sir! Asa 
man of the world, Major Podswell, you 
cannot help seeing that the best thing to be 
done for all concerned is to bury this affair 
in oblivion as soon as_ possible; let the 
young people alone to manage their own 
affairs, and caution your daughter and your 
wife to be very careful not to take any notice 
of their proceedings, or meddle with them 
in any way hereafter. That’s my advice as 
a friend, Major Podswell, andI sincerely 
hope you will follow it.” 

So saying, the president gravely touched 
his hat, shook his ‘head solemnly and 
walked slowly away, as if pondering deeply 
upon unfathomable mysteries, leaving the 
major the. most thoroughly dejected, for- 
lorn, and utterly crushed statue of collapsed 
pomposity I ever saw in my life. 


President Bates. 


ON THE ENERGY EXPENDED IN PROPELLING A BICYCLE. 
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THE magnitude of the effects produced 
by human muscles acting upon bicycles 
and tricycles is well deserving of attention. 
Several riders of exceptional strength and 
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endurance have travelled considerably more 
than two hundred miles in one day, along 
common roads; another has twice main- 
tained an average speed of more than 
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twenty miles an hour along a prepared 
path fora whole hour; another has ridden 
from the Land’s End to John o’ Groat’s, a 
distance of almost one thousand miles, 
in thirteen days, averaging more than 
seventy-six miles a day. ‘These astonishing 
feats have been accomplished upon bicycles, 
and the tricycle does not fall far behind. A 
tricycle has been ridden a distance of one 
hundred and eighty miles in one day; and 
hundred-mile journeys on both classés of 
machines have become frequent. It is per- 
haps quite as striking that average riders, 
who are not athletes, even including those 
who are between fifty and sixty years of 
age, usually in touring make from thirty to 
sixty miles a day without pressing them- 
selves, going on day after day without in- 
termission and without fatigue. 

Such an astonishing efficiency ought to 
be capable of explanation; and as it is 
plain that no sound knowledge on the sub- 
ject can be gained without first ascertaining 
experimentally the amount of energy act- 
ually expended in propelling a bicycle, we 
have endeavored to make this determina- 
tion. 

The machine known as the ‘‘ Xtraordi- 
nary” offers facilities for attaching an indi- 
cator diagram apparatus to it, and was that 
upon which the experiments were made. 
It is represented in Figure 1. Indicator 
diagrams were obtained in two different 
ways, which furnished independent series 
of observations, adapted to test each 
other. Further to confirm our results, we 
endeavored to measure the energy by a 
kinetic method, by taking the feet off the 
treadles when the machine was running at 
high speed, and leaving it to advance by 
its own impetus (2.e., kinetic energy) until 
the rate was too slow for the rider to main- 
tain a steady balance. After some prac- 
tice the skill required to carry out this pro- 
gramme was attained, and the observations 
were made by an assistant noting the times 
occupied in performing successive sets of 
five revolutions of the wheel. Starting 
with a speed of about fourteen miles an 
hour, four, and in some cases five, such 
sets could be observed before the motion 
became unsteady. From these data the 
energy required to drive a bicycle at the 
speed successively passed through could be 
deduced. The results which we were able 
to obtain by this method, so far as they go, 
seem to confirm the more reliable deduc- 
tions from the indicator diagrams; but we 
do not believe them to be worth publishing 
as we had not adequate appliances for 
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measuring fractions of a second of time, 
which would have been necessary to give 
the observations a_ satisfactory amount 
of accuracy. The method, however, is 
good, and, as we have found that other 
practical difficulties can be overcome, it 
would probably be worth repeating’ these 
observations with the assistance of a chrono- 
graph. 

The first apparatus which we made for 
furnishing indicator diagrams was attached 
at the top of the right-hand lever of the 
bicycle. The link which trammels the 
top of the lever was removed, and a spiral 
spring substituted for it, which was com- 
pressed when the right foot acted on the 
pedal. To the lever a vertical flat board 
was fastene@ to carry the paper on which 
the diagram was to be produced; and the 
diagram was drawn by a pencil connected 
with the inner end of the spring. Thus 
the pencil was relatively at rest and the 
diagram paper was moved past it in two 
directions, —in the arc of a cirele corre- 
sponding to the up-and-down motion of the 
lever, and radially corresponding to the 
force applied. The apparatus is repre- 
sented in Fig. 2, and the diagram it pro- 
duced in Figure 3. This may be called 
the crude indicator diagram, from which 
the true indicator diagram represented in 
Figure 4, has to be derived. 

This was accomplished 


by hanging 
known weights on the pedal to represent 
the pressure of the foot, and moving the 
wheel round so as to get the lines corre- 
sponding to known forces exerted on the 


pedal. The successive dotted lines of Fig. 
3 were in this way drawn, when one, two, 
three, four, five, stones were successively 
hung on the treadle. In the reduced indi- 
cator diagram (Fig. 4) these become par- 
allel equidistant lines, and are the dotted 
lines of that figure. Horizontal distances, in 
Fig. 4, would be strictly proportional to 
the forces applied by the foot if it had acted 
vertically ; but if the foot acts obliquely the 
force as registered in this way may be 
somewhat greater than the actual force ex- 
erted. Hence the energy as indicated in 
this way might slightly exceed the true 
value, though, as the result proves, it has 
done so either not at all or but little. It 
was chiefly to detect and avoid this possible 
error that the second series of indicator 
diagrams, described on p. 278, was under- 
taken, contrived so that the indicated energy 
must fall somewhat short of the true value. A 

' We have since made these observations — see the 
Addendum to this paper. 
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comparison of the two series shows that 
any such excess or defect is small in either 
series. 

To return to Fig. 4. Vertical distances 
o. Fig. 4 have been made proportional to 
the net' vertical distances through which 
the foot descends. This was accomplished 
by the help of Fig. 5, which represents 
the oval curve through which the foot 
travelled before the indicator apparatus 
was attached, with points marked on it 
corresponding to the points numbered in 
the same way on the circle of the figure, 
which is the curve through which the end 
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These on the ‘‘ reduced” diagram (Fig. 
4) are made proportional to the net verti- 
cal descent of the foot in its oval motion. 
The area of the ‘‘ reduced” diagram 
(Fig. 4) will then be the energy supplied 
by the right foot of the rider during one 
revolution of the bicycle wheel, on the 
hypothesis that he presses vertically on the 
treadles ; and the whgle energy exerted by 
both feet will, of course, be twice this. 

The following results were obtained with 
this apparatus in the winter of 1881-82, and 
the diagram represented in Fig. 3 is copied 
from that produced in Experiment 6. 


TABLE I. 


Series I. of Observations made in Winter with the Recording Spring attached to the Top of the 
Lever of the Bicycle. 


No. of 
Experi- 
ment, 


Velocity | Coefficient 


Energy per Energy per cs Wkalas of 
Mile. 


Minute. 

| 
21,800 
23,700 
40,500 


9.6 
10.2 


11.7 


19,200 
29,500 
36,000 
38,500 
38,500 
41,600 


4 
5 
6 


oe om! 


) 


28,800 
31,000 
38,500 


38,500 
45,000 
54,000 
57,000 


36,000 


of the crank of the bicycle travels. And, 
again, the same numbers on Fig. 3 mark 
the points of the indicator diagram corre- 
sponding to those positions of the crank. 


’ By the net descent of the foot is to be understood 
the distance through which the foot would descend if 
the spring were not compressed. The additional dis- 
tance through which the foot descends, owing to the 
compression of the spring, represents additional energy 
exerted by the rider on the down stroke, which, how- 
ever, the spring restores to the foot on the up stroke, 
when by its resilience it assists the lifting of the leg. 
It accordingly is not work done on the bicycle, and 
should not be counted in. 


per Hour.| Resistances 








Observations. 


On wet gravelled pathway in Palmerston Park, Dub- 
lin, up a trifling inclination of 1 in 160, with the 
wind. 


On the same path, down the incline, and against the 
wind. 


In the direction of the wind, on muddy, rough, level 
road in Palmerston Park. 


Against the wind, on the same road. 


Average of all the foregoing experiments. 








In the other series of experiments made 
in July, 1882, a spring was placed directly 
under the treadle, so that its compression 
was proportional to the vertical component 
of the force exerted by the foot. It moved 
the pencil horizontally by a bell-crank lever 
while the paper was carried up and down 
by a secondary crank fastened to the end of 
the crank of the bicycle. Thus the dis- 
tances in one direction on the indicator 
dagrams represent the vertical force of the 
foot, and distances at right angle represent 
the vertical heights of the end of the bicycle 
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TABLE II. 
Series Il. of Observations made in Summer with the Recording Spring attached to the Treadle. 








| 
No. of } »....., a | Velocity | Coefficient 
Experi- 1 = Spoons pet | in Miles of | Observations, 
ment, 7 : ‘i . |Per Hour. | Resistances | 


| 
17 1,850 3 | Observations on dry, hard, gravelled path in Palmer- 
18 20,500 3,600 oO. : ston Park, down a trifling inclination of 1 in 160; 
10,400 53. 34.7 calm. 


| Up the same incline; calm. 








Down the incline when wet; calm. 


On dry, level road in Palmerston Park; calm. * The 
road was in good order for roads in that neighbor- 
hood. 


Average of the preceding experiments. 





TABLE II.—Parr II. 
Experiments made on Hills with the same Apparatus. 





! . F ! 
Velocity | Coefficient 
in Miles of Observations. 


No. of Ex- Energy per | Energy per 
= per Hour. | Resistances 


periment. Mile. Minute. 


Up lower part of Dartry Hill, inclination slight 


6500 ay 
45; (1 in 48), surface rough; calm. 


49,000 


51,200 Up hill at Landscape gate, inclination gentle 


(1 in 26), surface fair; calm. 


Up hill at Milltown Station, inclination con- 
siderable (1 in 17), surface as smooth as a 
path; calm. 


N.B. —The spring reached the end of its 
lrange in this experiment, so that the actual 
jenergy applied was somewhat more than that 
jrecorded here. 


| 
|Back pedalling down Glassin’s Bridge hill, 
. | . . . . as 
62,000 6,900 . i. | inclination steep (1 in 104), surface rough; 
calm. 
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crank. The apparatus is represented in 
Fig. 6, the diagram it produces in Fig. 7, 
and the reduced indicator diagram in Fig. 
S.° The reduction was effected as before by 
tne help of Fig. 5. It will be observed from 
the position of the rider, and since the 
vertical component of the foot’s pressure is 
what is registered, that the results furnished 
by this method cannot exceed the truth. 
They are as follows, No. 29 of the series 
being that represented in Fig. 7. That 
the results of this series are so close to 
those of Table I. shows that both must be 
near the truth. 

In order to appreciate the foregoing 
results, it will be well to compare them 
with the annexed table of the foot-pounds 
of energy expended per minute when work- 
ing with certain fractions of a horse-power. 


TABLE III. 





; F 
Foot-pounds | Equivalent 
yer orse- 
Minute. 


| Equivalent 
per Horse- 
power. Minute. power, 


Foot-pounds 








3,007 


3,300 





It thus appears that the power exerted in 
several of the experiments (see Experi- 
ments 19, 22, 28, 31, 35) amounted to 
between a quarter and a third of a horse- 
power,’ while the average furnished by all 
the experiments on nearly level ground — 


‘This is the maximum attained in our experiments, 
which were limited by the range of, the spring of the 
indicating apparatus; but in actual riding this maxi- 
mum is often largely exceeded for a short time, as in 
spurting up a short stiff hill, and on other like occa- 
sions. 


¢ 
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which we believe to be close to the average 
in ordinary road riding—amounts to be- 
tweenaseventhand asixthofa horse-power. 
This is very sensibly.more than the work 
which the muscles of a man seem capable 
of effecting in other applications of them. 
Thus in rowing, or in raising one’s own 
weight, which are supposed to be two of 
the best ways of employing the muscles, 
the power which a man can exert for any 
continuance does not seem to reach much 
beyond the eighth of a horse-power. This 
in part accounts for the extraordinary feats 
which are daily being performed on 
bicycles, but it does not appear to give the 
whole account of the matter, for which we 
must look to physiology and psychology 
as well as to mechanics. 

In fact the real comparison to be made 
is not so much a comparison of the feats 
accomplished with the energy expended as 
with the fatigue incurred. And thi in 
riding a bicycle is small, not only from the 
mechanical efficiency which the foregoing 
experiments show the machine to possess, 
but also for other reasons. Part of these 
are physiological. The rider is seated on 
the machine, and thus relieved from what 
is the chief source of fatigue in walking, 
the weight of his own body on his limbs. 
He is in the posture best adapted to the 
healthy play of the vital organs in the 
chest, and the constant slight movement of 
the muscles of the trunk contributes to this 
healthy play. Again, while the arms per- 
form some of the work,' the principal 
part is relegated to the most powerful 
muscles of the body, those of the leg. It is 
also material to observe that these limbs 
are left very unusually free in their move- 
ments, and that the choice of what length 
of stroke he will employ, what force he 
will exert, and at what speed he will move 
his limbs, is left to the rider, who can 
adjust these details to what best suit his 
own body. How much depends on these 
adaptations will be appreciated by any per- 
son who has ridden far with a saddle too 
low for him. The fatigue then ex- 
perienced is sometimes accounted for by 
the supposition that the greatest pressure 
is exerted when the leg is nearly straight, 
and that the rider loses this most valuable 
part of the stroke ; but all our experiments 


1 The contribution made by the arms when pulling 
on the handles often seems to the rider out of pro- 
portion to the force they exert. Perhaps in such 
cases their chief office is to stiffen the trunk, and so 
give firm points of attachment to the upper ends of 
the great muscles of the legs. 
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concur in showing that this is not the case 
(see Fig. 4 and Fig. 8), and that, on the 
contrary, the greatest force is exerted 
almost exactly at the middle of the stroke. 
The reason seems rather to be that, unless 
the knee is periodically straightened, the 
tendons, nerves, or blood-vessels which 
pass it are subjected without intermission 
to some restraint which incommodes them. 

But, besides the mechanical and_ the 
physiological elements, there is a third, — 
an emotional element. This is the exhila- 
ration felt in riding the bicycle, which, 
in addition to that caused by the scenery 
passed through and other collateral circum- 
stances, arises also from the mere exercise, 
and with most riders is of somewhat the 
same kind, but greater and more lasting 
than that experienced in riding on horse- 
back. 

It is obvious to remark, that our experi- 
mens seem to show that an economy may 
be effected in workshops where human 
muscular power is employed, wherever it 
is possible to apply it in the same way as 
on the bicycle, and with the adjustments 
which the bicycle-rider has at his disposal. 
It is plain, from the experience of bicycle- 
riders, that most work can be done with a 
given expenditure of fatigue, when the 


pressure against which the feet move is 
much less than the whole weight of the 
body. 
Some 
ting down on diagrams the results of all 


information is given by plot- 
the experiments made on nearly level 
ground. This is done in Figs. 9 and 10, 
in which the points marked with a cross 
are those furnished by the experiments 
made in winter with the indicator appara- 
tus attached to the top of the lever. Those 
representing the experiments made in sum- 
mer, with the apparatus attached to the 
treadle, are surrounded by a circle. The 
scattered position of the points on these 
diagrams is, of course, owing to the great 
variety of conditions under which the ob- 
servations were made, —the state of the 
road, the wind, and the inclination (al- 
though always slight), having been very 
different. 

Nevertheless the curves drawn through 
the midst of these scattered points may be 
taken fairly to represent the average ex- 
penditure of energy in ordinary flat road 
riding to attain speeds of from six to twelve 
miles an hour; Fig. 9g furnishing the 
energy which must be expended per mile, 
and Fig. 1o the energy per minute, or, 
in other words, the power which must be 
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exerted. Both of these rise rapidly with 
increasing speeds, and show that the lower 
speeds are much the most economical. 

It is of interest to inquire what is practi- 
cally the most economical speed to adopt. 
This is found in practice to be the speed at 
which the machine will travel when the 
rider after lifting the rising leg does a little 
more than allow its weight to act on the 
descending pedal. Sauntering in this way 
is scarcely felt to be work at all, and is 
often the pace which is best suited to re- 
lieve the fatigues of sedentary occupations. 
This, under the conditions of our experi- 
ments, has been found to furnish a speed of 
nearly six miles an hour on an ordinary 
road without wind, and this experience 
agrees well with Fig. 9; for, taking the 
stroke as ten inches, and the weight of the 
leg from the knee down, along with half 
the weight of the upper leg, to be seventeen 
pounds, we shall have fifteen foot-pounds 
of work done each stroke, or thirty each 
revolution of the wheel. This would 
sign 11,500 foot-pounds to the mile, which, 
if we venture to extend the curve in Fig. 
g backwards a very little, will bring it to a 
point which shows the corresponding speed 
to be five and three-quarter miles per hour. 

This great efficiency of velocipedes when 
ridden slowly suggests that machines es- 
pecially adapted to be ridden with the least 
possible effort, at such low speeds as from 
four to six miles an hour, would be found 
useful for many purposes. <A step in this 
direction has already been taken by the in- 
troduction of the excellent little ‘* Facile” 
bicycle, with driving-wheels sometimes as 
small as thirty-eight inches. And more 
would probably result from making ma- 
chines of the tricycle class with driving- 
wheels of from twenty-five to thirty inches 
diameter, for going to one’s office in all 
weather, for shopping, for carrying parcels, 
for gently sauntering in the open air, for 
carrying invalids or children, and for many 
other useful purposes, to which velocipedes 
have as yet been little applied. 

The machine with which the experi- 
ments in this paper were made was that 
known as the ‘ Xtraordinary Challenge,” 
1880 pattern, roller bearings to a_ front 
wheel of fifty-two inches, and cones to the 
hind wheel. The height of the rider is 
five feet eleven and a half inches; length 
of leg, inside measure, thirty-six in- 
ches; length of stroke, nine three-quarter 
inches. The weight of the rider, ten and a 
half stones; weight of machine, sixty 
pounds. Hence the total weight of rider 


as- 
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and machine was 207 pounds. To adapt 
our results to a rider whose weight along 
with that of his machine is more or less 
than this, all the energies recorded in 
Tables I. and II. would, of course, have to 
be altered in proportion to the change of 
weight. Thus, with a rider whose weight 
is thirteen and a half stones, the sauntering 
pace above spoken of was found to be 
nearer five than six miles. 


ADDENDUM. 


Since the foregoing pages were written 
we have constructed a chronograph, and 
have been able to resume the investigation 
by the kinetic method. 

Our chronograph consists of a heavy pen- 
dulum, to the rod of which a pencil is at- 
tached a few inches from the fulcrum. Be- 
hind the pendulum a vertical board is 
placed, mounted so_ that an assistant can 
by a winch make it travel upwards while 
the pendulum is swinging. ‘Tothis board 
strips of paper, about five feetin length, are 
fastened by drawing-pins, and on this paper 
the pencil attached to the pendulum traces 
a wavy line inthe form of a rough curve of 
sines. It only remained to have another 
pencil mounted on a trigger to produce dots 
at the will of the observer, and the position 
of these dots in relation to the curve of 
sines gives with sufficient precision the 
times at which the dots are produced. The 
observations were made. as follows: One 
of us rode the bicycle, getting up a speed 
of from fourteen to sixteen miles an hour, 
then took his feet off the treadles and ran 
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the machine without propelling it, till the 
speed fell to about four miles an hour. 
Meanwhile the other manipulated the trig- 
ger of the chronograph, and thus recorded 
the instants at which one treadle in succes- 
sive revolutions reached its lowest position. 
From twelve to twenty such dots were pro- 
duced in each experiment. 

From the record so produced a curve was 
plotted down on millimetric paper, giving 
the relation between the times (in swings 
of the chronograph pendulum) at which 
each revolution was completed, and the dis- 
tances (in circumferences of the wheel) 
traversed by the bicycle. 

A straight ruler being placed to touch 
this curve at any point enabled us to read 
off on the millimetric paper the tangent of 
its inclination, which was the velocity of 
the bicycle atthe corresponding point of its 
journey. In this way the velocities at the 
end of each five revolutions of the wheel 
were determined, and plotted down in a 
second diagram, which gave the relation be- 
tween v, the velocity, and s, the distance trav- 
ersed. This second diagram proved to be 
nearly a straight line, the deviations being 
within the limits of errors of observation ; and 
the tangent of its inclination being read off 
on the millimetric paper furnished the value 


of 7% , Which is the basis of the calculation 
ds 


which has next 
twenty-one experiments, each of which had 
to be reduced in this way. 


to be,made. We made 


. -dv 
The resulting values of — are as_ fol- 


lows :— as 


TABLE IV. 


In Arbitrary 


Measure, 





adv 


_— 
as 








In Kinetic 
Measure. 


Average of five experiments. 





B.— On 
wind. 


level path, against light 





C.—On level path, without wind. 





D.— On an ordinary good, level road, 
without wind. 


| Average of three experiments. 


= -064 Average 
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We haveto deduce from these the energy 
per mile which would maintain any of the 
several velocities which the bicycle passed 
through. This is effected by the formula 

de dv 
snge 52 OD 
ds ds 


. (1) 


in which we must use some systematic set 
kinetic measures. The most convenient for 
such mechanical problems are the measures 
based on the second as unit of time, the 
metre as unit of length, and the kilogram 
as unit of mass. These give one metre per 
second as the unit of velocity , anda Hyper- 
hectogrammetre as the unit of energy. The 
hyper- -hectogrammetre means the work 
done in pushing against a force of one 
hyper-hectogram through a metre, and a 
hyper-hectogram, which is the unit of force, 
is the weight of a hectogram increased in 
the proportion of 10: @ (¢.e., increased 
about 2 per cent.), 2 being gravity at the 
place of observation. 

The second column of Table IV. gives 
the values of de using the swing of the pen- 

ds 

dulum of the chronograph as unit of time, 
and the next column gives the equivalent 
values when a second is used as unit of 
time, the swing of the pendulum having 
been determined by independent experi- 
ments to be equal to 1.32 seconds. It is 
these latter values that are to be used in 
formula (1); m, in the same formula = 
207 pounds or 94 kilograms (see p. 275) 3 v 
is the velocity in metres per second. 


de 
Hence > (in 
v (in 


hyper-hectogrammetres 





) == ob 
per metre j 

metres )x dv 
- ds 


(where for we are 


per second 
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to use one of the values furnished by the third 
column of Table IV.) 


hyper- hectogrammetre __. 74 ofa foot-pound 
per metre 


= 1609 X Nad 


Now a 





per ‘metre 

a foot-pound = 1191 foot-pounds. 
per mile _ 
a metre 





per mile 


miles 


And 


again 


per second 1609 per hour 


jn £00t-pounds 
per mile a yg a == 94. 


1191 


) x w@, 
ds 


foot-pounds 


1609 
3600, 





miles 


Hence (< in 
ds 
(° 7 ee 
per hour 
Or (< — 
— )x$ dv 


Hence, introducing the values of 


IV,, 


= 50037 X (° in 


per mile 
- (3). 


miles 
per hour 


dv 
— from 
as 


Table 
we find — 


TABLE V. 








No. of 


The Energy 
Experiment. 


per Mile Observations. 


| 
On level footpath, in the di- 
rection of light wind. 


32 to 36 |= 


| On level footpath, against a 
light wind. 


40 to 46 =2952Xv (On the footpath, without wind. 





| 
On a good, Jevel road, with- 


=3202 Xz : 
od xi out wind. 


47 to 52 


| 











the energy being measured in foot-pounds, 
and v, the velocity, in miles per hour. 

To compare these results with those fur- 
nished by the indicator diagrams it will be 


TABLE VI. 


Results has Kinetic E. ii riments for a Velocity of Nine Miles an Hour. 





No. of 
Experi- 
ment. 


meneny per Energy per of 


lile. Minute, _ | Velocity. 


2 to 36 20,268 


7 to 39 49,977 


40 to 46 26,568 


47 to 52 


Coefficient | 


Resistances 


Observations. 


On level footpath, in the direction of a light wind. 


On level footpath, against light wind. 





On good, level road, without wind. 
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convenient to compute from Table VI. the 
energy per mile, the energy per minute, 
and the coefficient of resistances at a veloc- 
ity of nine miles per hour, which was the 
average speed in the experiments recorded 
in Tables I. andII. We thus obtain results 


in the same formas in Tables I. and II. 
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These results are in substantia. 
ment with those of Tables I. and_ II., 
though obtained by a wholly different 
method of observation. The problem has 
thus been worked out in three distinct ways 
which confirm each other. 


agree- 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC TRICYCLING. 


BY WALTER D. WELFORD, 


A HAppy era for the States was ushered 
in with the advent of the tricycle. The 
details, as to its start and progress, were 
meagre, enough ’tis true. One of the bi- 
cycling papers would now and again con- 
tain one and a half or two lines about it. 
Yet this was encouraging to your three- 
wheel brethren across the sea, for we knew 
that, once afloat, tricycling was bound by its 
own natural attractions to increase in pop- 
ularity and in the number of its votaries. 
So that any news was good news. 

But I suppose I am one of those ’cy- 
clists who, not content with the pleasures 
directly afforded by the ’cycle, have a hobby 
to which they make their machine subser- 
vient. Your editor has told me that ’cy- 
cling photography is just beginning to 
engage attention in your land. In this you 
have got at a really good thing; though, 
perhaps, I should not be the one to say so, 
as this is my hobby, and forms the subject- 
matter of these few notes. But I know 
the amount of pleasure and satisfaction to 
be derived from it, and advise all who 
possess, or think they do, the slightest ar- 
tistic taste, to ponder seriously over the 
mutter. Itis good, it is cheap, it is pleas- 
urable. 

The geologist, botanist, artist, and as- 
tronomer can all find in the tricycle, not a 
hindrance to their -beloved pursuit, not an 
antagonistic, time- absorbing interloper, but 
a means whereby their existing pursuits of 
knowledge and pleasure may be facilitated. 
Perhaps astronomy ought to be delegated 
to bicyclists, for they are more accustomed 
to ‘*sseing stars” than are their more 
steady-going cozfréres. But, although these 
studies undoubtedly afford great individual 
pleasure, and eventually conduce to the 
benefit of others, the outsider receives no 
direct proof of this. In these times, 
wien men are so horribly practital, they 
require tu receive direct benefit, or they 
look upon the pursuit as rather vision- 
ary. It may justly be claimed for photog- 
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raphy, — referring, of course, more to 
landscape-work, —that not only is the 
recreation and pleasure of the individual 
gratified, but the labor exhibits itself, and 
proves extremely interesting to others. 

How distinct in my memory, and also 
in the memory of many another old rider, 
remains the recollection of the early outcry 
of ‘* selfishness ” raised against our beloved 
wheel! How sweethearts and wives, 
friends, chums, and relations, ever and 
anon gave vent to murmurings, bitter and 
deep, upon the subject! 

‘It is we who suffer. You men get 
upon those nasty wheel things and scamper 
off to pleasure. When you return, all we 
get for the enforced and weary solitude is 
a rambling statement of * flying with the 
wind,’ falls, — these you detail most fully, 
—and how the machine went along. 
Perchance you attempt to depict to us the 
scenery, and then what a failure has to be 
owned up to! How miserably deficient are 
your descriptive powers! In the end per- 
haps the memory of that trip to us was only 
kept alive by the sight of a big darn in a 
pair of knickerbockers, a torn coat hanging 
behind the door, or a large vacant space in 
our work-box where formerly reposed 
sticking-plaster in abundance.” 

Is this outcry from the feminine side 
quite unknown to us all? I’m afraid not; 
and it is certain that for a time we never 
had half a decent reply to make. It 
certainly did appear selfish and real mean 
when ,one thought how little our touring 
and pleasure-seeking contributed to the 
happiness of others, above all, to the enjoy- 
ment of the loved ones athome. But men 
are not altogether such fearfully wicked 
creatures, and there were to be found some 
manfully striving to improve matters. So 
sprang into existence, first, the tricycle, for 
the lady to accompany the bicyclist; and 
then the ‘ Sociable,” that the two might 
get a wee bit nearer together on the run. 
So far so good ; but it did not meet the case 
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sufficiently. Tricycles for three or even 
four riders followed, but faster than the in- 
ventive skill of the mechanic grew the 
army — the noble army —of grumblers ; 
and finally, after all, things run in much the 
same groove even now. The sweetheart 
or wife, brother or sister, may now cease 
their grumbling, but others remain. 

But whilst we are racking our brains 
how to alter matters, how to give pleasure 
to all in turn, photography enters, and the- 
difficulty is solved by a ray of light; 
indeed, one may say by ‘ rays of light.” 
The notion is this : reproduce to friends the 
views seen, not bought at a shop in quan- 
tities, probably presenting the scene in quite 
a different aspect,—in one, maybe, that 
even the rider cannot quite comprehend, — 
but just as it unfolded itself to your gaze. 
Then you can tell a great deal; it loosens 
your tongue, or rather revives the memory, 
and to give a worthy account becomes an 
easy matter. 

This brings me to my subject face to face, 
for, although the foregoing reasoning may 
appear trivial to some, yet it forms one 
good argument, — and one is quite enough * 
in this case. The present must of neces- 
sity be but a cursory glance at a theme 


upon which volumes might be written and 


hours spent instudy. Yet my aim is now 
to set forth a few ideas about it, rather 
than enter into lengthy arguments or into 
minute details. These can be left to a 
future date, before which time, though, I 
hope the editor will find space for the re- 
lation of a photo-tricycling tour in Devon- 
shire, upon which I am just. starting, 
accompanied by Mr. Sjac, and from which 
I expect to gain an accession of sixty or 
seventy pictures to my collection. 

In the olden times neither photography 
nor tricycling were adapted to each other. 
The requisite paraphernalia for the former 
was much too extensive and weighty, and 
the tricycle itself much too laborious to be 
handicapped in any way. But now both 
are considerably altered in conditions. No 
chemicals and ponderous apparatus need 
be carried; indeed, a small set can all be 
carried in a pocket (except the tripod 
stand), anda multum or other bag will hold 
larger sizes nicely. The machines of the 
present day are a wonderful improvement 
upon those of 1877 and 15878, when I first 
started to combine the two things. What 
was then hard work a labor of love, 
miybe, but still a labor— has now become 
a pleasure Consequently, what was then 
nigh impossible, by the mutual improve- 
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ment has now become quite a simple 
matter. 

But some one will ask about the expense. 
Well, in that respect, too, recent years have 
produced considerable reductions, and pho- 
tography is certainly now within the reach 
of all. Those who may have seen the B7- 
cycling News will remember what I said 
therein about expense, and will exclaim, 
**Oh, that man goes in for cheapness itself!’ 
Be not so hasty, however. The better the 
apparatus, the better. To that peculiar 
way of putting it, I draw the attention of 
those who would so remark. What I urge 
is, that no man need be debarred from com- 
mencing by fright at the outlay. Further, 
I am much in favor of beginners laying 
out but little, for then their failures and 
consequent waste won’t be of such vital 
importance, and they will get disgusted 
less easily. A man may ponder a long 
time over an expenditure of $100, with 
many doubts and misgivings. He would 
like to be sure that he has the inclination, 
can find time, and has some slight chance 
of success, before expending so much upon 
what may turn out to be only the whim of 
a week. But when it only comes to a 
matter of $15 or $20,—and everything in 
England can be bought for that low sum, — 
he feels inclined to waive all such consid- 
erations and to make the purchase forth- 
with. Generally the result is that another 
is added to the ranks of enthusiasts, for few, 
who really try, fail utterly. 

Is the art difficult to grapple with and 
understand? Do troublesome difficulties 
arise even after some amount of proficiency 
has been gained? And is there any great 
amount of time and labor zequired? To 
the first I answer most decidedly, no. 
There is no mystery abhout photography, 
and the chemical operations are almost 
mechanical ‘in their simplicity. If care be 
taken to follow out the instructions, strict 
cleanliness adhered to, and things got in 
proper trim,—all three very simple mat- 
ters, —few, indeed, are the failures. But, at 
the same time, one who is naturally adapted 
for the work, an artist, or he who enters in 
heart and soul, stands a_ better chance 
than a mere careless mechanical dabbler. 
It is well it is so, or half the charm would 
disappear at once. The management of 
the light, the production of really artistic 
pictures and scenic effects, and general 
excellence of results, affords every possible 
scope for the ambitious. True, from a 
mere superficial knowledge, passable re- 
sults may accrue; still there is plenty for 
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those who would like to dip deeper into the 
subject; as for after difficulties, they do 
occur sometimes, certainly, but they are of 
the greatest use even then, for they teach 
a great deal in a very short space of time. 
And lastly, as to labor, there is no more 
than can easily be managed by the average 
business man. 

I suppose this rambling epistle ought to 
conclude with some glowing description 
of the charms and pleasures of photographic 
‘cycling, its advantages and usefulness. 
But. I’m not a good glower, and as yet no 
sufficiently descriptive pens are manufact- 
ured in this country. A ’cyclist in the 
south of England, writing to me about this 
subject, said that, although he gladly ad- 
mitted the benefit to his health and spirits 
gained by bicycling, he had ever regretted 
that he could not combine some other hobby 
which would show permanent record of 
his wheel wanderings, and *‘ these noble 
sentiments” just about fit into mine. I can 
peep into my album, and from it revive all 
sorts of memories. There are the places I 
was at, looking lifelike and vivid. First 
comes a bridge, and as my eyes rapidly 
take in the water beneath, the arch covered 
with ivy, the little cottage at the side, to- 


gether with that funny little urchin who 
would have his ‘* pottygraph took,” the old 
cow that stares so, and made things uncom- 
fortable, the grand old trees on each side 
of the road, —the scene brings back to my 


mind all the incidents of the run: how, 
when I left the machine in the road whilst 
my friend, the camera, and I jumped down 
the banks to get the view, one of my feet 
took a sudden fancy for bathing ; how that 
girl laughed, in consequence making me 
retort that my camera wouldn’t take in such 
a broad grin, and asking her ** where her 
head was, as I could only see a mouth.” 
And then, what a jolly smoke beneath the 
trees, and what a grand handful of ferns for 
my—mother. Ah! here comes another 
picture! This I call ‘* The Black Dots,” 
a rather pretty bridge, — nearly four hun- 
dred years old it is, too, — where four men 
persisted in standing rightin my foreground. 
At last I asked them to look over the para- 
pet of the bridge, as I ** could take them in 
better.” I did take them in completely. 


There they are, four dots, half the size of 
a small pin’s head. Yes, by Jove! that’s 
the time she was with me, and didn’t she 
laugh? Rather. Oh, yes, too, that was the 
evening of the beautiful sunset. Believe I 
got rather sentimental, and kept quoting 
poetry, which she admired till I had to push 
up a rough ascent which I did zo¢ admire. 

I turn over another leaf of the album, 
and there comes to view a group, evidently 
a picnic party. There they are: one man 
has a bonnet and veil on, whilst a girl wears 
his tall hat; look at the ferns and flowers 
round that girl !— she is evidently a favorite. 
And, oh! do look at the spooney couple in 
the corner. Yes, I came across that party 
in a wood, and, after much pressing, ac- 
ceded to their request to ‘‘make a pretty 
picture of them.” 

I believe I replied that ‘‘ I could not do 
it,” though I did not intend the words to 
convey so ungallant a meaning as the ladies 
ascribed. Each view recalls much that, in 
the worry of business and cares of life, 
would have been forgotten, and I close the 
album with a sigh at the thought that I 
have not got so many as I should like. 

With a brief note as to a little idea which 
should be carried out by all who take their 
cameras on tour, I will close. During the 
Devonshire tour I hope to add fifty or sixty 
pictures to my collection. I shall retain 
one copy of each to insert in an album, 
wherein, also, will be written a full account 
of our adventures. This, neatly done and 
prettily bound, will make a very handsome 
book for the drawing-room. It might be 
done by sending the tour to a’cycling paper 
or magazine and using the print instead of 
manuscript. But the former would produce 
the better book. 

Now I have done. The foregoing is 
founded on English experiences, English 
apparatus and .chemicals. Whether the 
conditions are the same in the States I do 
not know, nor have I any means of judging. 
But I write with a desire to let others know 
what pleasure may be derived, and of 
showing that it presents no insuperable 
difficulties to the ordinary ’cyclist. That it 
may tend to increase the followers of this 
charming pastime, photographic bicycling, 
is a wish forwarded across the Atlantic. 
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XVII. 
“Choose well thy friends while friendship is thine, — 
Dame Fortune is fickle, they say, — 
For the hours are lost we spend in repine 
For the friendships of dead yesterday.” 

Upon reaching home Wellford found 
his father in a much more serious condition 
than Gertrude’s letter had led him to think 
would be the case. 

The young man was anxious and wor- 
ried, and affairs at the mill demanded so 
much of his time and attention for the first 
week he thought little of the outside world. 
Then, as one day followed another in the 
same tiresome round of duty, and the pros- 
pect of an early return to Paris grew more 
dim and uncertain, his spirits drooped and 
his face assumed a seriousness which his 
parents attributed to the weight of respon- 
sibility so suddenly thrust upon him. 

But his sister Gertrude knew better, for 
she had seen the picture of Ruth Mayne, 
and notwithstanding that Wellford had told 
her it came from Rome, and that the dealer 
from whom it was purchased had intimated 
it was an ideal, she made up her mind 
quietly to the belief that her brother had at 
last lost his heart. 

One evening, about two weeks after his 
return home, he was lying upon the lounge 
in the sitting-room, dreaming over those 
last happy days in the gay French metropo- 
lis, when the door was softly pushed ajar, 
and his sister peeped in. 

** Asleep ?” she whispered. 

‘** Come in, Gerty,” he answered, kindly ; 
‘**] am wide awake, though dreadfully 
tired.” 

She advanced and drew a chair to her 
brother’s side, while the young man con- 
tinued, — 

‘* Tam beginning to realize now, as never 
before, the vast difference between spend- 
ing money and earning it.” 

‘*Has your Paris letter nothing to do 
with being so tired?” she asked, provok- 
ingly. 

‘+ Letter from Paris!” he echoed, sud- 
denly starting to his feet. 

** Oh, then you have not seen it! 
go and get it for you.” 


I will 


1 Copyright, 1882, by Charles Richards Dodge. 


She returned in a moment, and placing 
the letter in her brother’s hand, regarded 
him quietly as he eagerly broke the seal. 

‘* Won’t you trust me, Wellford?” she 
said, with a pretty affectation of seriousness. 
** T will keep your secret faithfully. Zs she 
as beautiful as the picture, and does she 
live in Pards, when she isn’t in Rome?” 
Then she laughed roguishly, and went out 
of the room. 

The letter was from Hoyt, and, as Well- 
ford perused line after line, how vividly the 
occurrences of the past two months arose 
before him! The tone of the letter was 
quite friendly, — somehow it seemed more 
friendly than he would have thought natu- 
ral coming from such a man as Edwin 
Hoyt, and, on the whole, he was flattered 
by the kindly regard to which it gave ex- 
pression. The gossipy news it contained 
amused him; he was interested in the mes- 
sages from the professor, and from George 
and his sister, but the closing portion was 
especially pleasant. where slight allusion 
was made to his friends, the Maynes. In 
all there were but two or three lines, — the 
simple statement of a chance meeting on 
one of the boulevards, and of kindly re- 
membrance. So little !—yet the mention of 
Ruth’s name, alone, in a single line of the 
letter, coupled with the thought of remem- 
brance, were better than all the other lines 
the sheet contained. 

He had hoped that Hoyt had called, — he 
was somewhat surprised he had not done 
so, —and that the letter would be filled, 
not only with kind messages, but that his 
friend would write how she looked, and 
tell him some of the pleasant or the witty 
things she had said, or note some charming 
action. But they had only met upon the 
street, and she had merely wished to be re- 
membered. He folded the letter carefully, 
and, placing it in his pocket, lay down once 
more upon the sofa and lost himself in re- 
flection. But after a time he viewed the 
matter in a different light, and, realizing the 
vast difference which existed between his 
own feelings and those of his friend toward 
Miss Mayne, he chided himself for expect- 
ing anything farther than simple remem- 
All rights reserved. 
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brance in a letter from one almost a stranger 
to the girl. 

However, he felt secure in the friendship 
of his touring companion, and dreamed of 
confidences in the future. 

After the Fontainebleau excursion Hoyt 
found himself thrown much in the com- 
pany of the Maynes. Not that the doctor 
particularly sought his society, for the feel- 
ing toward him was rather one of easy in- 
difference. Hoyt could be very agreeable 
when he wished to make the effort, and 
being a perfect gentleman as well as a com- 
patriot, the doctor accepted his companion- 
ship at such times as they were ‘ thrown 
together ” without thought or question. 

In the presence of Miss Mayne he was 
respectful and dignified, — never obtrusive, 
— paying her nameless little attentions, and 
doing her many acts of kindness; but so 
quietly it were impossible to take them 
otherwise than as a matter of course. He 
soon perceived the direction of her regard 
for Wellford Manning, and the knowledge 
exerted no small influence upon his actions. 
As Wellford’s friend, he appeared a de- 
voted friend, yet there was much method 
in the manner of his devotion, and his 
words of praise were measured with the 
same exactness with which the chemist 
weighs the result of his analyses. 

Wellford’s letter to his friend, a few days 
after his return home, had been but indic- 
ative of the man, — frank, kindly, even 
confiding, in portions where, under the cir- 
cumstances, a greater reserve would have 
served him better. 

The doctor and his sister were pleased 
to hear, even indirectly, from the young 
Englishman ; and to Hoyt’s credit let it be 
stated, he delivered the messages faithfully. 
They had sent other messages in return, 
which may have been forgotten when the 
letter was answered, for Wellford never 
received them. 

Hoyt accompanied Miss Mayne to the 
opera a few evenings after writing his 
friend, and on their return, Wellford’s 
name having been mentioned, the girl spoke 
quite warmly of the generous sacrifice he 
had made in going home. 

‘** Yes, he is one of the best-hearted fel- 
lows I ever saw,” Hoyt replied, ‘‘ and I 
think much of him, notwithstanding the 
fact that he has such a fickle nature.” 

‘Why, Mr. Hoyt!” Ruth exclaimed, in 
surprise, ‘* you astonish me, for I never 
saw the first indication of such a trait.” 

‘* Perhaps I am mistaken,” he replied. 
‘I trust lam. The boy is very young, 


and when he has outgrown the impulsive- 
ness of youth he may develop into a fine 
type of manhood, still’ — 

At his abrupt pause Ruth glanced up 
quickly. 

** Yes, he zs a good fellow,” Hoyt con- 
tinued ; ‘* perhaps I should not have used 
the word fickle, for in his case I think im- 
pulsiveness comes nearer the truth.” 

** How is he impulsive?” the girl ques- 
tioned, warmly. ‘* Certainly not in leaving 
Paris, and giving up all its pleasures to 
take care of a sick father!” 

‘**T regret touching upon the subject at 
all,” Hoyt replied, adroitly, looking away 
from his companion. ‘I did not dream 
of the direction the conversation was tak- 
ing, but, as it has gone so far,.I will say 
what is on my mind, lest you think our friend 
guilty of something really blamable. 

** It is the old story of a youthfully sus- 
ceptive nature, falling madly in love with 
every pretty face which comes in its way. 
No doubt Mr. Manning is as desperately 
in love with your features at this moment, 
—unless he has met others since leaving 
Paris, — as he was in Rome with the feat- 
ures of a woman he had seen only as they 
smiled upon him from a photograph. I 
will not tell you of all his broken engage- 
ments, or the scrapes in which he involved 
me, in a dozen cities between Rome and 
Paris, by following some fair stranger 
whose features pleased him, for the recital 
would grow tedious from its constant repe- 
titions. Yet, would you believe it, he pre- 
tends to be deeply in love with a beautiful 
girl who, I have no doubt, loves him very 
dearly.” 

Ruth again gave expression to her aston- 
ishment, and Hoyt continued, — 

‘** As I have said, he is very young, and 
he may outgrow his folly, for I have known 
men as talented who in youth were just 
such simpletons in matters of the heart. 
The only danger in his case will be that 
some pretty fortune-hunter may entrap 
him before he has arrived at years of 
discretion.” 

Ruth was silent; she was dumfounded 
at the recital, and recalling the conversa- 
tion in which Wellford had himself avowed 
being ‘*‘ foolishly sentimental,” she felt the 
words might be true, though the convic- 
tion gave her pain. 

‘** You say he is impulsive,” she remarked 
after a long pause. ‘* Are we not all of us 
impulsive, for that matter?” 

‘*T fear we are,” he replied, seemingly 
in thought, ** though strong natures are 
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more or less guided by reason in such mat- 
ters, and their folly becomes less apparent, 
and less disastrous to themselves. Your 
brother’s influence upon him was so very 
marked, I wish the boy might have re- 
mzined in Paris.” a 

Again there was a pause in the conver- 
sation. Ruth knew her brother had been 
most favorably impressed with the young 
man since their first acquaintance, and 
that she herself had been more drawn to 
him than to any other gentleman she had 
ever met. On the other hand, Mr. Hoyt 
1ad known him more intimately than either, 
and she found it hard to reconcile such 
conflicting opinions. 

‘* He thinks of visiting America in the 
fall, does he not ?” she ventured, timidly. 
The gentleman smiled incredulously. 

‘¢ Oh, he has talked of it, of course, as he 
has talked of a dozen bicycle tours which 
he knew could never be carried out! If he 
fails to visit America, however, it will not be 
for lack of warm invitations, I assure you.” 

She did not reply, and, taking advantage 
of the silence, Hoyt made one more remark, 
and then quietly turned the subject. 

** After all, I have strong hopes of him, 
for a woman’s influence will do much for 
any man; and who knows but this lady, 
who loves him so dearly, may yet prove 
his guiding star, and make a man of him in 
spite of himself.” 

There is no denying the fact that Hoyt’s 
idle words had made a deep impression 
upon Ruth Mayne. Shewas a noble-minded 
girl, and in all her intercourse with the 
world thus far she had seen nothing of its 
baser side. She endowed all women with 
her own pure nature, and in her eyes her 
brother stood for the prevailing type of man- 
hood. She was, herself, incapable of doing 
a mean action, and, like Zerlina in the opera 
of ** Fra Diavolo,” she never looked fora 
knave under the dressand manners of one 
the world calls ‘* a perfect gentleman.” 

When three weeks had passed and no 
direct word had come from the young Eng- 
lishman, the doctor remarked upon it to 
his sister feelingly. She, too, was hurt 
by the neglect, and the circumstance lent. its 
weight in supporting her unpleasant con- 
victions. It grieved her that she had been 
so mistaken in the man, and touched her 
pride at the same time, for —the opposite 
of Wilson — she only gave her friendship 
toa chosen few. She was almost inclined 
to place Hoyt in the same category with 
his friend, especially as the two men were 
so intimately connected in her mind. But 
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she was restrained by the fact that he was an 
American, and not a foreigner ; that he ap- 
peared so gentlemanly, and had performed 
for her so many disinterested acts of kind- 
ness out of genuine regard for her brother, 
in whose acquaintance he appeared to. feel 
so much honored. She hardly thought it 
possible that she could be mistaken twice in 
succession, and so the ‘slight friendship ” 
was permitted to continue. 

Know ye, O marrying men, that unsel- 
fish kindness, and a thoughtful regard for 
a woman’s comfort and happiness, even in 
little things, will surer win her heart than 
all the honeyed words between the covers of 
a dictionary; and that a continuance of 
unselfish kindness and thoughtful regard | 
will be necessary to keep her love after her 
heart has been fairly won. Remember as 
well, that ice-cream and invitations to the 
opera come not into the category of un- 
selfish kindness, nor breaking off from smok- 
ing for a whole year before marriage, into 
that of thoughtful regard. It is so easy to 
judge from appearances in this world, and 
far casier to be mistaken, as many a man 
and many a woman have discovered to their 
sorrow when too late. 

The ’cycling reader is wondering, doubt- 
less, if the bicycle has dropped out of the 
narrative altogether. If, in the chronicle 
of events, the wheel has been ignored, it is 
wholly the fault of the wheelmen ; at least, 
since Wellford Manning’s return home. 
Edwin Hoyt has appeared to have lost all 
enthusiasm, and, in the light of -recent 
events, the pig-skin stands a fair chance of 
growing quite gray with the inartistic gray 
dust of neglect. 

Hoyt was now beginning to feel suffi- 
ciently well acquainted with the Maynes 
to run in without ceremony. He more 
often sent up his card to the dector than 
to the pretty sister, it is true, though his 
visits, by some unaccountable chance, were 
quite frequently coincident with those paid 
a certain American lady artist at his own 
hotel. 

August came in warm, yet the Ameri- 
cans seemed loth to leave Paris, even for a 
day ; and Grace Thorne alone was responsi- 
ble. As one wheel may turn another, and 
this a third, which communicates its power 
to a fourth, until the whole machine is mov- 
ing in perfect unison, so Grace, held by her 
studies, influenced the doctor to remain, 
and he his sister; while Hoyt had become 
so much of a satellite that he was only able 
to revolve around Ruth Mayne according 
to natural and uncontrovertible laws. He 
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sighed for the Rhine breezes, or the sea- 
side, but, being a lesser wheel, he knew any 
movement in this direction must be com- 
municated from the source of power ; so he 
wisely began upon George Thorne, whom, 
for the sake of the simile, we will consider 
the key with which this complicated piece 
of mechanism is to be wound up. 

George thought a tour of the Rhine emi- 
nently fitting at this season, and certainly 
beneficial to his sister’s health. Hoyt had 
shown himself quite solicitous in this direc- 
tion, and the brother at once broached the 
subject. Grace was quite pleased with the 
idea, and mentioned it to Doctor Mayne as 
a matter of course, while he approved of it 
so thoroughly that the movement at once 
assumed definiteness, and, in a very few 
days, the plan was complete in all its de- 
tails. 

At Ruth’s suggestion an invitation was 
extended to Professor Gantier; Fred had 
thought it an excellent idea, though to ob- 
tain the professor’s acquiescence in the plan 
was quite another matter. He said ‘* No” 
to the doctor, flatly, stating in his odd way 
that, as a guaranty of respectability, he 
would accompany the party, if such were 
necessary ; but, under the circumstances, he 
felt that Doctor Mayne would fill the office 
with befitting dignity. Ruth prevailed upon 
him to change his mind, however, and, as a 
special favor to her, he consented, while 
assuring her the company would be glad to 
get rid of him before they were half way to 
Coblenz. 

All arrangements having been - satis- 
factorily completed, nothing remained now 
but to agree upon the day of departure, 
and await events. 


XVIII. 


“ Her soul was light, her path was plain; 
One shadow only drooped above, — 
The shadow of a heart and brain 
So charged with overwhelming love 
That it oppressed and gave her pain.” 


As the question of time was not con- 
sidered in arranging the details of the tour, 
it was decided to visit Brussels ex route to 
Cologne, at which point the journey would 
commence. 

On the day of departure Hoyt appeared 
at the Northern depot nearly half an hour 
before the train was expected to start, and 
a little later was joined by George and his 
sister. 

The artist looked very pretty in her trav- 
elling suit of soft gray flannel, which fitted 


her slender form to perfection, and gave to 
every line of her figure — always symmet- 
rical—a grace that was most charming. 
Few, indeed, would have taken her for an 
artist had it not been for the Fortuny 
sketch-box, with an accompanying block of 
paper, and a small case of water-color 
materials, which she carried in her hand. 
Hoyt had already secured a compartment, 
that the company might be together, and, 
taking charge of the artist materials, and 
the pretty artist as well, he led the way to 
the train. Ruth and the doctor followed 
almost immediately ; luggage was stowed, 
travelling caps and dusters donned, and, 
having settled into their respective places, 
all were ready for the start. 

But where was Professor Gantier? It 
lacked but itive minutes of the hour of de- 
parture, and he had not made his appear- 
ance. The doctor declared he meant to dis- 
appoint them at the last moment, but Ruth 
insisted that he would be on time, mean- 
while showing an anxiety in the matter 
which sadly controverted her words. At 
three minutes of the time Hoyt stepped 
down upon the platform, and, peering among 
the groups of people standing in apparent 
bewilderment, or rudely jostling each other 
as they hurried now this way, now the 
other, he endeavored to catch a glimpse of 
the absent Gantier. One minute; the doc- 
tor replaced his watch with a sigh of dis- 
appointment, and Ruth beckoned anxiously 
for Hoyt tocome on board. Then the 
young man suddenly disappeared in the 
crowd, and, just as the gong sounded, and 
the whistle blew an impatient blast, the 
form of the belated scientist appeared to 
view, accompanied by the American loaded 
down with luggage. 

As the professor stumbled into the com- 
partment, and stopped to wipe the perspira- 
tion from his round, red face, the doctor 
asked him quiétly if he had forgotten 
anything. 

‘*Forgotten anything?” he repeated. 
He gave a hurried glance toward the hand- 
satchel, shawl, umbrella, package of ento- 
mological collecting apparatus, and bundle 
of newspapers and magazines which Hoyt 
had dropped upon the floor. ‘* No, my 
baggage is all here.” 

‘* How about your dignity?” the doctor 
inquired, with a smile. 

‘* Oh, that is coming aboard at the next 
station with Fred Mayne’s manners,” he 
answered, pushing up his spectacles, and 
smiling in turn. 

‘* Thank you,” the doctor renlied ; ‘* you 
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know you were to accompany the party 
as a guarantee of respectability. But, as 
Ollapod says in the play, ‘I owe you one.’ 
We had quite given you up, however.” 

‘*We?” Ruth repeated. ‘* Professor 
Gantier is a man of his word, and I for one 
knew he would not disappoint us.” 

‘¢ And I certainly should not have given 
you up until the train started,” Hoyt inter- 
posed. 

He was engaged in carefully stowing 
away the professor’s luggage. 

‘* Yes, I am well aware who are my 
friends,” the Frenchman answered, with a 
graceful bow, as he touched his heart; 
Mam’selle Mayne, Monsieur Hoyt, I am 
honored in your acquaintance.” 

The day was delightful, the scenery varied 
and picturesque, and, like school children 
let loose for a holiday, each member of the 
party vied with the others in sociability 
and good feeling. 

Now they reach Creil, the railway 
junction, where the road to London diverges 
to the left. Here the first view of the river 
Oise bursts upon them, and they wind along 
its banks, and through its fertile valleys, for 
fifty miles or more. At Compiégne the 


professor points out the celebrated palace 


erected by Louis XV., for the town was fre- 
quently a royal residence, and tells of the 
ruined tower, near the bridge, which marks 
the place where Joan of Arc was captured. 
Then Noyon was reached, the birthplace 
of Calvin, and the spot where Charlemagne 
was crowned over eleven centuries before. 
At Tergnier they are eighty miles from 
Paris, and a brief stop is made for refresh- 
ments. Leaving the river Oise another 
half hour brings them to St. Quentin, 
where the Germans defeated the French in 
1871, and Philip of Spain won a great vic- 
tory over Colignay, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. At Quévy the Belgian frontier is 
crossed, and another stop of ten minutes is 
made; then on to Mons, with its famous 
fortress built by Ceasar. They have now 
been journeying five hours ; Ghlin, Jurbise, 
and Soignies are passed in rapid succes- 
sion, and another hour brings them to the 
Belgian capital. 

There was so much to see in Brus- 
sels, and so many preferences to be con- 
sidered, the party remained together only 
during the first day of their two days’ 
visit. Professor Gantier absented himself 
altogether, hiding away among the collec- 
tions of natural history, in the Palace of 
Fine Arts or Museum, where he remained 
almost to the hour of departure. 
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The picture-galleries were the chief at- 
traction to Grace and the doctor. She 
experienced rare pleasure from his com- 
panionship, for he appeared to know in- 
tuitively just what she wished to see, and 
much time was saved which otherwise 
might have been lost in a tiresome round 
of the entire collections. As an artist she 
felt herself fortunate in the possession of so 
kind and considerate a friend; as Grace 
Thorne, however, there were other feel- 
ings, — deeper now than when that strange, 
unwelcome revelation had come to her in 
the park at Fontainebleau, for in her heart 
she was beginning to question whether the 
companionship of this good friend was not 
becoming a necessity of her happiness. 
There was no doubting the fact that she 
had learned to look forward to his visits 
with anticipations of pleasure far different 
from those she had experiencea during the 
first pleasant weeks of his acquaintance. 
She realized it fully, and, while she 
struggled against it, she almost acknowl- 
edged herself powerless to overcome it. 

Had the doctor at any time spoken 
words of love to her she felt the struggle 
might have been ended in an hour; but 
this he had not done, for, while there was 
no mistaking the depth of his feelings 
toward her, he never once presumed to 
be more than a disinterested friend, drawn 
toward her by their common interest in 
art. 

On the morning of the second day 
George Thorne was seized with a desire to 
visit the field of Waterloo, which lies about 
twelve miles south of the city, and early 
took his departure. Grace and the doctor 
had not finished the galleries, and Hoyt, 
infinitely preferring a quiet day with Ruth, 
proposed an independent programme, to 
which she readily assented. 

Entering the park, which is the fashion- 
able promenade, — especially in the evening 
when there is music, — an agreeable hour 
was spent in strolling leisurely through its 
avenues, viewing fountains and statuary, 
or in visiting the public buildings, while 
they conversed -pleasantly upon the objects 
of interest around them. There was little 
to attract one in the king’s palace, so they 
remained but a few moments, and, crossing 
to the other side of the park, entered the 
Palais de la Nation, or Belgian Parlia- 
ment House, fraught with recollections of 
Maria Theresa. 

‘* How shall we amuse ourselves now?” 
Hoyt asked, as they emerged from the 
building and found themselves once more 
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in the narrow street upon which the pub- 
lic entrance is located. 

‘* You mentioned the Museum of the 
Ducal Palace this morning,” Ruth replied, 
rather indifferently. ‘+I am not particu- 
lar, however. What do you wish? ” 

‘* With an agreeable companion every- 
thing is a pleasure,” the gentleman an- 
swered, with a smile. ‘* Let us find our 
way to Rue Royale, and, if you can sug- 
gest nothing more enjoyable, we will take 
a carriage and ride around the city until 
lunch time.” 

Turning to the right a few steps brought 
them into the Rue de Louvain, where, 
looking to the westward, they suddenly be- 
held the lofty towers of the Church of St. 
Gudule rising against the morning sky 
and glistening in the sunlight. The 
cathedral was only a few steps distant, and 
Ruth at once expressed a wish to visit it. 

Ascending the broad stone steps they 
passed beneath the high gothic archway 
at its entrance and were soon lost in the 
immensity of space within. 

As Ruth walked slowly down the nave 
she experienced most positively that feel- 
ing of awe which doubtless comes over 
many Protestant Americans when visiting 
these grand old cathedrals. There is so 
much to which we are unaccustomed that 
appeals to the imagination, if not inspiring 
the deeper feeling of reverence, — the im- 
mensity of space, the soft, mellow light 
streaming through stained glass, the still- 
ness, and on every side the emblems of a 
religion which appeals to the sensibilities 
and to the heart through the eye as well as 
ear. 

In the church of St. Gudule, particu- 
larly, one is struck with the beauty of the 
interior decorations and adornments, — the 
statues of the Apostles, the costly monu- 
ments to the Dukes of Brabant, and the 
magnificent stained-glass windows, the 
richest in the Netherlands. 

Hoyt followed in silence, and when at 
length the girl paused in the aisle and 
sank down upon a seat near, while she 
bowed in prayer, the young man inclined 
his head reverently, though his eyes were 
fixed intently upon the fair being before 
him. In another moment she raised her 
head, and, turning, addressed her com- 
panion, — 

‘* How can the worshippers in such a 
place ever commit sin?” she softly 
whispered. 

Hoyt advanced to her side, and, moving, 
Ruth made room for him. 
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‘*¢ Do you not feel its hushed and holy in- 
fluence?” she continued, speaking in a 
low voice. ‘* I can only think of those 
lines of Wordsworth’s, — 

“ «The holy time is quiet as a nun, 
Breathless with adoration.’ ” 


He did not answer at once, then his face 
grew serious as his lips gave utterance to 
his thought. 

‘*Are you 
Mayne?” 

‘‘A Protestant!” she repeated. ‘*What 
has that to do with it? May not one have 
such thoughts in any place where God is 
worshipped ? ” 

‘*Pardon me!” he replied, with em- 
barrassment, ‘‘ my mind was upon other 
things.” 

That is what he said, but he was think- 
ing of those old Puritan believers, from 
whom this girl might have been de- 
scended, who hated all forms and cere- 
monies, all outward show, and even physi- 
cal comforts, in their places of worship, as 
thoroughly as they hated, not the church 
of Rome, or the Church of England, but 
church authority in every form. 

Ruth, too, was thoughtful, and when 
Hoyt turned his eyes a moment later he 
was struck by the earnestness of her ex- 
pression, and in abashment looked to the 
floor. How unworthy a thing he felt he 
must appear in hereyes! He was ashamed 
of the stupid speech, and _ regretted 
that he had allowed himself to make it. 
Then, as he raised his eyes, and gazed 
away to the beautiful pulpit, with its rich 
wood carvings, representing the expulsion 
from Paradise, he reflected upon the short- 
sightedness and folly of the entire race, 
from Adam to himself, and blamed Heaven 
for not making men perfect and continuing 
them so. 

Not overburdened with piety, or alto- 
gether unlike the good old dame who, not 
a ‘** professor” of religion, yet Dractised it 
all her life, Edwin Hoyt might be classed 
with those moral anomalies, — men of prin- 
ciple, but with no positive religious convic- 
tions. And yet he hardly belonged to this 
class either, for, honorable in most things, 
he possessed a very flexible conscience, 
which, in some particulars, could be made 
to adapt itself to circumstances when the 
occasion demanded. 

‘*T suppose I am considerable of a 
heathen,” he said at length, ‘‘ though no 
one holds in more sincere reverence those 
who are truly good.” 


not a Protestant, Miss 


























**No one is perfect,” Ruth interposed. 
‘*T admit I am very far from it.” 

Her companion was silent a moment, 
and then a faint smile came into his face as 
he said, — 

‘+ Are you such a dreadful sinner? Teach 
me your sinfulness that I may be a better 


man.” 
The girl looked at him wonderingly, 
though she said nothing. 


‘* We should be judged by our deeds, 
not our words,” he continued. He was 
looking into her very eyes now. ‘* There 
are bright saints on earth, the sweetness 
and purity of whose lives are a silent, con- 
stant rebuke to wrong-doing, and make 
men pray to be better from the force of. 
their example alone. For such a one, I 
think I might embrace any religion, for 
mine is a nature which yields most readily 
to silent influences.” 

It was not altogether the words, or the 
tone of voice, or the look in the young 
man’s face, but all three, perhaps, which 
suggested to Ruth something she had never 
realized before. The conviction was as 
unwelcome as it was surprising, but she 
appeared not to notice it, and replied quite 
naturally, — 

‘*Then you must feel the influence of 
such a place as this, where, for a time, the 
world may be forgotten, and there is only 
peace. I think these silent worshippers 
must find it so, as they leave their toil and 
cares behind them, and enter here, day after 
day, to forget the world in prayer. Don’t 
you find it so, Mr. Hoyt? ” 

** Only as I experience it through you,” 
he answered, and then abruptly changed 
the subject. 

It was but a passing incident of the stay 
in Brussels, though it made a deep and 
lasting impression upon her; and many 
times afterward, upon the tour, as she sat 
alone, and appeared enwrapped with the 
beauties of the scenery through which they 
were passing, she was only thinking, think- 
ing, thinking. 

It is strange how blind we are to much 
that transpires around us, in which we are 
supposed to be most interested! Little 
habits grow upon us so softly, little dis- 
likes are fostered so silently, and affections 
are formed, link by link, like a chain, so 
slowly, the realization only comes when 
fate is irrevocable. 

When Ruth endeavored to analyze her 
feelings, she was sure she loved no man on 
earth more than she loved her brother, nor 
as well ; but yet it was a strange experience 
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that of late she should find herself con- 
stantly holding up to each other for compari- 
son two of the most agreeable gentlemen 
— tourist acquaintances —chance had ever 
led across her pathway. She had met as 
kindly men before in her own home across 
the Atlantic, and she still entertained warm 
feelings toward them, but — 

Like an echo from her doubting heart 
the answer ever came: ‘* It is different! it 
is different ! ” 

SLA. 
* The castled crag of Drachenfels 
Frowns v’er the wide and winding Rhine, 
Whose breast of waters broadly swells 
Between the banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 
And fields which promise corn and wine, 


And scattered cities crowning these, 
Whose far white walls along them shine.” 


Upon leaving Brussels it was decided to 
make no stop at Cologne for the present, 
but to proceed up the Rhine at once. Ar- 
riving at night-fall, a hotel was chosen, 
therefore, at no great distance from the 
river, that the start might be made in the 
morning without loss of time, 6 o’clock 
having been decided upon as the hour of 
departure. 

Hoyt’s preference had been to take a 
later boat, — there was one leaving about 
g and another at 10 o’clock, — but the 
doctor wished to reach Bonn as early as 
possible, in order that the entire day might 
be given to the beauties of the Siebenge- 
birge, or the romantic ** Seven Hills,’”’ and 
points of interest about the Drachenfels. 

Between Cologne and Bonn the scenery is 
quite uninteresting, and for the first two 
hours there was little else in the way of oc- 
cupation but to breathe the pure air and 
study the motley groups of passengers, or 
spend the time in reading and in conver- 
sation. 

Grace chose to breathe the fresh air and 
study character, in which latter occupation 
she was assisted by Prof. Gantier, and her 
omnipresent sketch-book; the doctor sat 
near, conversing pleasantly with one of the 
passengers, an American, while Ruth, Mr. 
Hoyt, and George Thorne formed an inter- 
trio in another part of the boat. 


esting 
found abundant material for her 


Grace 


ready pencil this morning among the tour- 
ists, and many a quiet laugh she and the 
old scientist enjoyed together over her 
clever caricatures. 

Her first victim was the gentlemanly 
American with whom the doctor was con- 
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versing. He was a florid-complexioned, 
intelligent-looking man of fifty or there- 
abouts, dressed in a suit of sober gray, the 
dust of travel settled deeply in the wrinkles 
of his coat, and his boots likewise giving 
evidence of a not too recent brushing. 
From his conversation it was evident that 
he was connected with the government, 
and was a man of considerable experience. 
Grace at first thought he might be a mem- 
ber of Congress ; but his modest, unassum- 
ing manners, and the amount of knowledge 
he displayed regarding certain questions of 
political economy, — particularly the tariff, 
— together with the sublime air of perfect 
obliviousness manifested toward everybody 
and everything, convinced her to the con- 
trary ina very few moments. 

He had evidently reduced the grain sup- 
ply of the world down to a pretty fine 
point, and he gave the doctor such an ex- 
haustive — if not exhausting — insight into 
the corn and wheat movement for ten years 
that that gentleman was more thoroughly 
impressed with the profundity of the 
science of statistics than ever before. 
Then, dwelling upon the relation of acre- 
age to price and the influence of foreign 
dem: und, he fairly revelled in speculative 
science — figuratively speaking and 
pointing out the possibilities of increase in 
area, and the westward tendency of the 
centres of cultivation, the’ wheat and corn 
crops for a decade to come were prognos- 
ticated with almost the positiveness of 
actuality. The doctor was fully con- 
vinced,— some men are easily convinced 
in matters of which they know nothing 
and care less, —but he thought consider- 
ably notwithstanding. The scientist real- 
ized now how bold and reckless that com- 
parative anatomist must appear who, from 
a few well-preserved bones, would dare to 
attempt the restoration of an animal the 
age of man had never seen. 

Grace soon transferred the two figures 
to her note-book, and looked about her for 
afresh victim. #Hearing the name of a 
young lady spoken she turned quickly and 
observed a stylishly-dressed young man, 
with eye-glasses, about seating himself 
near a very pretty girl, who appeared lost 
in the depths of her guide-book. He had 
a languid way of speaking and a languid 
manner in moving, and, doubtless, his 
brain was likewise in a state of extreme 
languor, though his companion appeared 
to be a very sensible girl. He was a fair 
type of the American tourist who does Eu- 
rope because it is fashionable, and while 


Grace sketched the pair, the professor 
looked over her shoulder admiringly, as 
they listened to the conversation. 

‘*O Miss Virgie ! ” — witha drawl. 

‘¢ Yes?”— interrogatively, without look- 
ing up. 

‘** It’s awful stupid, aint it?” 

** Then why don’t you talk to me?” 

‘¢ Because you are always reading that 
dreadful guide-book.” 

-*T want to learn about the scenery.” 

‘** But you never see any, and I don’t 
want to see any; it’s ever so much nicer 
to talk when there’s anything to talk 
about.” 

The young man raised his hand to con- 
ceal a yawn just as the girl glanced up 
from the page before her. 

‘¢ Why, Arthur Fitzjenkins !” 

‘* Excuse me, Miss Virgie, I can’t help 
it. I wish there was a place to lie down, 
for it’s awful horrid getting up so early.’ 

** But it’s only half-past seven. You 


stay here and talk to me, and we shall see 
some ruined castles before 
me read to you.” 

She reads from the guide-book, — 


Or let 


long. 


The Drachenfels is the most celebrated of the 
“ Seven Hills” on the Rhine, near Bonn, about 1,050 
feet high. On its summit are the ruins of a castle of 
the twelfth century, and two monuments commemo- 
rating the services of the Siebengebirge militia in the 
struggle of 1813—’15. It has a quarry which has fur- 
nished the stone for the Cathedral of Cologne, hence 
called the Dom— 


** Don’t read any more —it’s awfully 
stupid stuff;— what time do we reach 
Mayence?’ 

“ Mayence? We leave the boat at May- 
ence,’ the girl answ ered. looking up in 

half surprise. 

‘¢ T know that, Miss Virgie.” 

She turned to the guide-book again, and 
while she investigated the matter the 
young man held the parasol over her and 
admired the diamonds in his initial ring. 

**We are not due until-8 o'clock at 
night,” she said, at length. ‘+ You are not 
counting the hours, I hope?” 

** Well, no, not exactly ; but I was think- 
ing if there was a theatre in Mayence, and 
the boat arrived early enough, what an 
awfully jolly time we could have.” 

‘*Arthur, I don’t believe you enjoy travel 
one mite.” ' 

‘*Oh, yes, I do! ”— very languidly ; 
‘the dinners are awful nice at the hotels, 
and the wine is jolly. Do you know, 
Miss Virgie, I wish we were in Switzer- 
land now?” 
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**Do you! Why? ”— greatly interested. 

** Because ”— shyly —** because I can 
talk to you so much better when there aint 
so many people around. It would be the 
jolliest kind of a go to do the Righi together, 
and have your pa put you wholly in my 
care. Don’t you think so, Miss Virgie? ” 

Miss Virgie blushed charmingly, and 
quietly turning the leaves of her guide- 
book, replied, — 

** Do you think you could take care of a 
silly girl like me? ” 

‘** T would try awfully hard — and — per- 
haps —if the experiment was successful 
on a small scale — why — you might be — 
willing — to”— 

‘Wr. Fitzjenkins! please don’t talk so 
loudly! Some one will think you are in 
earnest.” 

Grace was quite successful with her 
sketch of this tender couple, putting in the 
finishing touches at the precise moment 
when the ‘interesting point” was 
reached. The professor enjoyed it, and 
laughed heartily as he said, — 

‘* You Americans do amuse me, Miss 
Thorne, particularly in your love-making ; 
but we manage it better in France, for the 
elders attend to the mating, and allow the 
young people to dotheir courting sensibly 
after marriage.” 

‘* Without any romance,” she _ inter- 
posed, and then introduced another sub- 
ject. 

After a time she glanced to another part 
of the boat, where her brother George was 
engaged in animated conversation with 
Ruth Mayne, and then across to the 
doctor. The statistical gentleman still 
claimed his attention, estimating now the 
probable aggregate of losses from the vine 
disease of Europe, though he probably 
did not know a phylloxera gall from a 
blotch of er¢syphe. The doctor was fully 
occupied — so was the statistical gentle- 
man —and once more Grace returned to 
her pencil and the professor. 

** Speaking of castle ruins, is the one on 
the Drachenfels worth sketching?” she 
asked of her companion, her thoughts re- 
turning to- ‘‘ Miss Virgie” and ‘ Ar- 
thur.” 

‘‘ There are more picturesque ruins 
further up the river,” the professor an- 
swgred; then he took out a map of the 
Rhine, and, opening it, laid it in the artist’s 
lap. ‘* Here is an old ruin at Oakenfels 
with an ivy-clad tower well worth sketch- 
ing; then the arch at Rolandseck is an- 
other good subject, and more interesting 


perhaps on account of its associations, for 
the ruin is the scene of the legend of Ro- 
land.” 

She laid aside her pencil, and, looking up 
to the old Frenchman with an expression 
of interest, said, — 

‘¢ T have read of Roland as one of the 
heroes of chivalric romance in the Middle 
Ages, but the legend is new to me. 
Won’t you tell it, professor?” 

He drew a little nearer and began, — 

*¢ Like other legends of the Rhine the 
story of Roland doubtless is pure fiction, 
if, indeed, the character itself is not in the 
same category, though tradition makes the 
hero a nephew of Charlemagne. As the 
story goes he was a rover, and one even- 
ing found himself an honored guest at the 
castle of the Drachenfels. The night was 
passed in revelry and in recounting advent- 
ures and deeds of daring, and on the fol- 
lowing morning the knight of the castle, 
sending for his only daughter, Hildegunde, 
presented her to the distinguished guest. 

‘* Then Roland ceased for a time from 
his wanderings, save as he wandered about 
the Drachenfels, or up and down the 
Rhine, with the fair, slight creature, 
and one day told her of his love, which 
was fully reciprocated, and then the new 
castle was begun. But fate had other 
things in store for the lovers. Suddenly 
sent to Spain by his uncle to fight the 
Saracens, Roland was wounded in battle, 
and before he could communicate with 
Hildegunde news had reached her that he 
was dead. Several months passed by, and 
again the knight found himself at the 
castle of the Drachenfels. Old Heribert, 
dumb with amazement at the sight of one 
mourned as dead, was unable to reply for 
some moments to Roland’s impatient 
questionings after his daughter; but at 
length with great effort he told him all. 

‘¢Then Roland learned that, heart-broken, 
his beautiful Hildegunde had immured 
herself within the cloister, consecrating the 
remainder of her life to Heaven, and that 
she was lost to him and to the world for- 
ever. A shadow fell upon his life; he 
built his castle of Rolandseck on the bank 
of the Rhine, where, day by day, he might 
watch for his beloved as she visited the 
little chapel, near the convent. But one 
morning he missed her, and when again 
her loved form entered the chapel her 
sweet spirit had taken its everlasting flight. 
Roland mourned her with a deep, silent 
grief, but only for a time, for ere long his 
lifeless body was found beside the castle 
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window from which he had last seen Hil- 
degunde, his half-closed eyes turned toward 
the convent chapel.” 

By the time the legend was finished 
Bonn was reached; the doctor joined his 
friends, and for a while the professor told 
no more stories. Then, an hour later, the 
party disembarked at Konigswinter, to 
spend the day amid the picturesque beauties 
of the Dragon’s Rock, the haunt of Siegfried, 
and the scene of the loves of Hildegunde 
and Roland. 

To Grace it was a long, happy day of 
unrestrained enjoyment, — quiet, satisfied, 
full of varied experiences, — a day to linger 
in the memory. The entire party had been 
companions for each other, yet she had 
sketched and listened to the doctor’s pleas- 
ant conversation regarding the varied points 
of interest, more graphic and entertaining 
tenfold than a dozen guide-books ; she had 
wandered up and down the hill-sides with 
the professor, hearing again the story of 
Hermann and the Lorelei, of the devotion of 
Uta, or the sad fate of the stony-hearted 
seven sisters; or she had climbed some 
overhanging rock, or found a spot of shade, 
and, forgetting every presence but Nature, 
had gazed over the vine-clad slopes, dotted 
with peasant homes, following the Rhine 
in its winding course till lost behind the 
hills, and she herself was lost in reverie. 

Oh, blissful hour of peace! 

The sunbeams lay brightly upon the 
landscape about her, the drowsy hum of 
bees and the tinkling of bells greeted her 
from the mountain side ; she heard the song 
of the goat-herd reverberating and re-echo- 
ing from hillside to hillside, and felt the 
saucy winds upon her cheek and in her 
hair. 

Then the vision of fair Hildegunde rose 
before her,—she dreamed that she was 
Hildegunde, and wandering up and down 
the mountain side, had thrown herself upon 
the soft grass to rest, and wait the coming 
of Roland. How warmly would she wel- 
come her true knight ! — for he was noble, 
and brave, and gentle! How devotedly 
he loved her! and how dearly she would 
love him — if — 

‘* So you are here, Mam’selle Grace, and 
alone! Where is the professor?” 

She started at the familiar voice, not 
Roland’s, but the voice of one as brave, as 
noble, and as gentle. She was no longer 
Hildegunde, but only Grace Thorne, and 
Doctor Mayne was standing beside her. 

‘* The professor?” she responded, con- 
fusedly. ‘* He was here a few moments 
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ago; I think he has joined your sister, and 
the gentlemen, further down the path.” 

‘* And you were waiting for me?” he 
ventured, with less caution than was his 
wont. 

**Yes,—no! I only stopped a moment 
to enjoy the scenery; I am ready to go on 
now,” she answered, indifferently. 

** And I was all ready to throw myself 
upon the grass, and enjoy the scenery with 
you before you arose, for at this point it is 
truly grand.” 

There was a tone of disappointment in 
the doctor’s voice. Grace paused a mo- 
ment, looking off upon the clear, sparkling 
river, but did not reply. 

‘¢ Perhaps it is best to proceed,” he con- 
tinued, seeing that it was her wish to join 
the party. ‘I certainly should not detain 
you when there is so much of interest 
elsewhere.” 

She stepped into the narrow path before 
him, hesitated once more, and then, speak- 
ing more naturally, said, — 

‘*As you prefer, doctor. Amid such 
scenes it is easy to be happy anywhere, and 
I have enjoyed every moment of the day 
thus far. How dreadful it must be to go 
around continually, with one’s eyes glued 
to a guide-book! It is like being at the 
opera, and seeing only the libretto.” 

The doctor made a pleasant reply, and 
intimating his preference, and at the same 
time his desire to please her, started to fol- 
low in the footsteps of their friends, who 
were now, possibly, an eighth of a mile in 
advance of them in the direction of the 
hotel. 

‘*What should set you to thinking of 
guide-books?” he went on, pleasantly. 

‘*¢ The simple fact of having all my ques- 
tions answered without even possessing 
such a vade mecum,” she replied, in the 
same vein. ‘* What a fortunate thing it is 
to have friends!” 

‘*¢ T think so, surely,” the doctor affirmed 
with considerable warmth, — ‘‘ congenial 
ones.” 

‘Yes, the professor has been very kind 
to me to day,” she pursued, reflectively ; 
‘¢ what a good soul he is ! — and I couldn’t 
endure him when we first became ac- 
quainted.” 

‘¢ That is because you did not know him ; 
Jriends are not made in a day, though ac- 
quaintances are, and true friendship. will 
always bear the tests of time. How glad 
I am that he has been so kind to you!” 

‘¢- Why are you?” 

She had asked the question, carelessly, 
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meaning nothing, but the doctor turned 
quickly to catch her expression, as though 
he thought she was speaking ironically. 
Grace read the doubt in his face, and to 
* correct whatever wrong impression might 
have been made, she added, ‘** Pardon me! 
what an exceedingly malapropos reply to 
your remark! I was thinking of the 
scenery.” 

Then they walked in silence for the next 
hundred yards. 

Entomologically speaking, the profes- 
sor’s weakness was carabzde, and upon 
such occasions as the present he no more 
thought of being without his bottle of dilute 
alcohol than his spectacles. The professor 
had been making himself particularly agree- 
able to Ruth Mayne after leaving Grace, 
but coming suddenly upon a ‘* Tocality 
where an uncommon species of beetle was 
unusually abundant, he resigned her to her 
companions, sazs ceremonie, and gave all 
his attention to the search for specimens. 
Loitering but a few moments, Hoyt sug- 
gested to Ruth that they walk on slowly 
and allow George and the professor to 
overtake them. As it resulted, Grace and 


” 


the doctor overtook the professor just as 
the naturalist was replacing the stopper in 
the bottle of specimens, and preparing to 


join Ruth again. 

‘**So you have repented running away, 
and concluded to wait for us,” Grace began 
as the professor advanced with a pleasant 
greeting. 

The old scientist was quite delighted 
with his specimens, the particular species 
being somewhat rare, — so rare indeed 
that his private collection boasted but a 
single individual, and imperfect at that, — 
and the fact of suddenly possessing half a 
dozen was sufficient cause for an unwonted 
display of enthusiasm on his part. He 
showed them to Grace with commendable 
pride, and she, in turn, entering into the 
spirit of his enthusiasm, as she walked be- 
side him, asked more questions in the five 
minutes following than he could have an- 
swered inan hour. For the time being she 
appeared so deeply interested in entomol- 
ogy, and withal so happy, the doctor in a 
few moments joined her brother, who was 
a yard or two in advance, and for the re- 
mainder of their walk to the hotel he dis- 
cussed pottery. 

It had been the doctor’s plan, upon ar- 
rival, for the party to remain until the next 
day and take the boat for Coblenz, leaving 
about 1 o’clock in the afternoon. They 
found the hotel crowded, but early in the 


day Doctor Mayne learned that a suite of 
three apartments had been reserved for an 
English touring party, who were to arrive 
on the following morning, and he secured 
them without delay . 

After supper Grace complained of a 
headache, and, excusing herself, retired to 
her room. Ruth was sympathetic, if not 
sisterly, and accompanying her, for an hour 
or more stroked her friend’s temples, while 
they conversed together in low tones, until 
at length Grace fell asleep. Ruth waited 
to assure herself that her companion was 
asleep, and then softly leaving the room, 
went out upon the piazza. 

Finding a vacant chair, remote from 
other tourists, she seated herself to enjoy 
the evening breeze, fragrant with the per- 
fume of a hundred Rhine-side vineyards, 
and to indulge in a little quiet reverie. 
Gazing out upon the. shadowy landscape 
lying in the moonlight, below her, she re- 

called again the pleasant experiences of the 
day, of yesterday , of other days, until her 
thoughts, sweeping backward upon the 
wings of memory, suddenly brought her | 
face to face with Wellford “Manning. 

She still wondered why no word had 
ever come from him, for he had stated so 
positively his intention to write the doctor 
immediately upon his return. home. She 
recalled all that Hoyt had said concerning 
him, still doubting that she could be so 
mistaken in his character, — for she thought 
herself a good reader of character, — and 
it was not pleasant to feel that her judg- 
ment, for once, had been so sadly at fault. 
Could Mr. Hoyt be mistaken? Was it all 
true? 

She heard a pleasant salutation, and, sud- 
denly looking up, beheld George Thorne 
standing by her side. His first inquiry 
was concerning his sister, but learning that 
she was sleeping quietly, he drew up a 
chair and entered into conversation. By 
a strange coincidence he began talking of 
Wellford almost immediately, though Ruth 
could not remember that the Englishman’s 
name had been before mentioned by any 
of the party ‘since leaving Paris. 

Possibly George had been struck with 
the marked attention Hoyt had been paying 
to Miss Mayne in the last few days, and 
desired to learn how far his kindly feelings 
were reciprocated. Perhaps he was piqued 
that the man so monopolized her society, 
to the exclusion of himself, and, on the 
principle that comparisons are odious, had 
sought to recall to her one whom he felt 
was a nobler type of manhood: perhaps. 
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— well, perhaps he was in love with her 
himself. 

In the course of the conversation he al- 
luded pleasantly to the strange manner of 
his first meeting with the Englishman, and 
thoughtlessly began relating the incident 
of the old mill, as given in an earlier chap- 
ter. Then suddenly recollecting to whom 
he was telling the incident, he hesitated, 
and, to cover his embarrassment, rambled 
from his subject. 

Ruth now recalled the story of the pict- 
ure purchased in Rome, and the romantic 
adventures of its purchaser in a dozen cities 
en route to Paris, as related to her by Mr. 
Hoyt. Surely this affair at the mill was 
me of them, and she insisted upon hearing 
the remainder of the recital. George felt 
he had put both feet into it at once, and in 
his embarrassment considered not only the 
propriety of telling the whole story, but of 
' giving the girl a hint at the same time re- 
varding the identity of the picture. Why 
not? It might awaken kindlier sentiments 
toward Manning, and result in producing 
1 reaction of feeling against Hoyt. Then, 
thinking of himself, and the possibilities 
contingent upon a future acquaintance, he 
wisely decided not to stand in his own 
sunshine by any such foolish proceeding. 
However, as Ruth was determined to hear 
the story, George related everything down 
to the minutest detail, though he was care- 
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ful to leave the identity of the picture. 
still shrouded in mystery. 

‘* So it is true, after all,” she mused, in the 
momentary silence which followed the re- 
cital, and, wishing to know no more, turned 
the subject by asking for her brother and 
the other gentlemen. 

Conversation was continued quite agree- 
ably for some time, but at length Hoyt was 
seen coming up the steps, and in another 
moment he joined them upon the piazza. 
He showed slight interest in the conversa- 
tion, however, and when, a little later, 
George excused himself and walked away, 
the gentleman proposed a moonlight stroll. 
Ruth accepted the inVitation, and drawing 
her shawl over her shoulders, took his arm, 
and together they passed down the road- 
way in the direction of the old castle ruin, 
soon vanishing from view. 

Few had noticed them from the piazza, 
for there was nothing remarkable in the 
fact of two persons walking out together 
in the early evening; but, as they passed 
the corner of the building, a figure stand- 
ing in shadow regarded them closely. The 
moonlight shone full into their faces, and 
the young man thought he recognized in 
each an expression he had never noticed 
before, and which filled him with bitter, 
revengeful thoughts. 

It was George Thorne. 


[To be continued.] 
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THE CANADA TOUR. 


For the promotion of bicycling in its 
most legitimate field, viz., its use as a 
practical vehicle of transportation through 
the country where the roads are good, its 
health-giving elements as an exercise, and 
ability of the wheel, where the rider is 
skilled in its economical management. to 
carry him over greater distances, and more 
enjoyably than can be done with the horse, 
thereby affording a most delightful and 
profitable means of spending a short vaca- 
‘ion and interchange of views, practically 
icm onstrated on the road, with fellow- 
vheelmen, the Chicago Bicycle Club in- 
augurates this tour, and cordially invites 
the wheelmen of the country to participate 
therein. 

June 30th, the start will be from the 
head-quarters of the club, 185 Michigan 
tvenue, promptly at 4.45 P.M., wheeling 
to the depot of the Michigan Central Rail- 


road, where special sleeping and _ bag- 
gage car facilities will be in waiting. 
Train leaves at 5.15, arriving at Detroit 
4 A.M. All baggage to be carried ex 
route should be as limited as possible, and 
should be placed in the machine-room of 
the club-house, from whence it will be 
taken by express wagon to the depot. On 
arrival at Detroit it will be similarly con- 
veyed to the hotel. It was expected to 
commence the tour at Ann Arbor, but 
owing to the fact that the length of the 
route through Canada _ has been increased, 
in order to cover some notable spots and 
roads, it was thought best to omit the Ann 
Arbor trip. At Detroit the Michigan 
wheelmen will centre, Chief Consul Stand- 
ish advising us that the Michigan Exchange 
Hotel will be the rendezvous, where ample 
facilities for storing bicycles will be found. 
By courtesy of the Detroit wheelmen, at 
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2 o’clock Sunday afternoon a steamboat 
excursion on the Detroit river will be held, 
the objective place being Grosse Point, 
where a ‘*‘ frog” supper will be served, 
and the return made for early bedtime 
Sunday evening. As the bicycles will be 
left at the hotel, it will be well for wheel- 
men to see that everything is in readiness 
for the next morning’s start, all baggage 
being attached to machines. It is the in- 
tention to have a light covered wagon in 
attendance during the entire length of the 
tour, and therefore when starting out in 
the morning all baggage and other effects 
that the tourists desire to take with them 
will be promptly transferred from machines 
to the wagon. 

Arrangements.—To perfect all arrange- 
ments regarding the tour, Chief Consul 
Standish, on behalf of Michigan wheelmen, 
and B. B. Ayers, for the Chicago Club, 
visited St. Thomas and London May 12th 
and 13th, and met by appointment the 
leading wheelmen of Canada. About 
sixty-five miles of roading in that vicinity 
were wheeled over, and after a consulta- 
tion with wheelmen who had been over 
every inch of the route, and knew every 
detail of the Canadian roads, a route was 
selected, daily mileage allotted, and hotel 
accommodations agreed upon, that will 
take the tourists through all the principal 
places of interest in Ontario, over hard, 
smooth, and perfect roads, the daily allot- 
ments of mileage being those ‘that have 
already been exceeded with comfort and 
ease by ordinary wheelmen, with fine hills 
easily climbed, except in a few instances, 
splendid coasting down the other side, a 
grand rolling country with varied scenery 
of hill, valley, woods, and streams, landing 
the tourists each evening at comfortable 
houses, with bills of fare equal tg the 
emergency of the most voracious and par- 
ticular appetite. 

Expenses. — Before the start is made 
Monday morning it will be expected every 
tourist will deposit with the treasurer, who 
will be elected, a,sum at the rate of $1.25 
per day while‘in Canada, the expenses in 
Detroit, Niagara Falls, and Buffalo being in 
an entirely separate account, to be settled 
individually. The committee are assured 
by the Canada wheelmen, who have been 
over the same ground many times, that the 
expenses will not exceed $1.00 per day in 
Canada, in which case a refund will be 
made. This arrangement of appointing 
one man to settle the hotel bills on the 
tour will ensure the least inconvenience 


to the tourists, and favor the most liberal 
rates. This $1.25 per day will cover the 
hotel bills simply, and other than this 
tourists will settle for individually. Should 
it happen that any wheelman may desire 
to withdraw from the tour at any time, 
refund fro rata will be made by the 
treasurer, and, upon application to the 
undersigned, a reduced-rate ticket to all 
points reached by the Michigan Central 
Railroad will be issued. Wheelmen from 
points in Michigan are advised to take the 
Michigan Central Railroad to Detroit 
where possible, as we have an arrange- 
ment with that road whereby reduction in 
regular rates is obtained and wheels 
checked. The ‘‘ ambulance,” which will 
follow the entire length of the tour, will be 
for the accommodation of wheelmen who 
may feel indisposed, or whose machines 
may possibly break down. The expense 
of this wagon will be borne fro rata by the 
entire company, and will, therefore, be 
light. The excursion to Toronto, across 


Lake Ontario and return, will cost extra 
seventy-five cents per man for the round 
trip, to be paid on the boat. 
Contingencies.—As this tour is more in 
the light of an experiment, emergencies 


will, of course, arise not calculated for in 
the programme, and which it is not pos- 
sible to foresee. Rain may delay progress, 
accidents and hitches of all sorts may 
occur, and riders may not be able to 
accomplish the distances scheduled, on 
account of illness, extreme heat, or heavy 
head-winds. The latter contingencies are 
provided for in the ambulance, but the 
former will have to be disposed of accord- 
ing to the judgment of the tourists in 
general council. The route of the tour lies 
along the railway the entire distance, and 
should there be unusual storms, or delay, 
the cars can be resorted to. In cases of 
break down to machines, repairs such as a 
blacksmith can accomplish can be readily 
made at frequent intervals ex route, and 
delicate repairs can be accomplished at 
London, Hamilton, and Toronto. A set 
of tools for repairing machines will be in- 
cluded in the outfit of the ‘‘ ambulance,” 
and, so far as the standard machines are 
concerned, duplicate small parts liable to 
breakage, such as handle-bars, pedals, 
rear axles, spokes, springs, together with 
cement, will be carried, that no trifling 
break in a machine may mar the pleasure 
of the entire tour. 

Baggage.— On this point the judgment 
and experience of wheelmen will be 
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brought in play. It is generally conceded 
by old tourists that light flannels are the 
proper thing, whatever the outer garments 
may be, on account of perspiration. A 
clean uniform will be wanted every even- 
ing, hence the advisability of wearing 
separate garments on wheel, which can be 
dried out that night and will be ready for 
service the next day, thus lasting from two 
to three days. The popular opinion among 
the tourists of the Chicago Club is to wear 
the club uniform evenings, when in town, 
and carry along two suits of stockinet 
knee-pants and a couple of blue or other 
colored shirts or blouses for active use, 
with several changes of under-clothing. 
It will be remembered these latter gar- 
ments are cheaper in Canada than in the 
United States, and can be readily pur- 
chased at any of the numerous towns to be 
visited. It may also be well to have a 
suit of regular clothes at Niagara Falls or 
Buialo, to wear on the return trip. In 
addition to the clothing will be the barest 
necessities in the way of toilet articles. 


THE TOUR. 


Monday, July 2d. Leave the Michigan 
Exchange Hotel, Detroit, promptly at 9.00 
A.M., wheeling through the city to the 
upper ferry ; thence across river to Walker- 
ville and road to Essex Centre, nineteen 
miles; thence to Kingsville, and following 
the shore of Lake Erie, through Ruthven, 
Leamington, Mersea, Romney, Dealtown, 
Buckhorn to Blenheim, sixty-five miles 
from Detroit. Here the Canada delegation 
will join the party, with Mr. Perry Doo- 
little, of Aylmer, who will convoy the 
tourists through the province. Mr. Doo- 
little has been over the entire length of the 
route, and is familiar with every detail. 

Tuesday, July 3d. From Blenheim to 
Wallacztown, forty miles. 

Wednesday noon, July 4th. 
Thomas, twenty-five miles. 

From Kingsville to St. Thomas 
trip is made over the Talbot road, the 
oldest and finest track in Canada. It is of 
hard, smooth gravel, free from ruts, and is 
perfect wheeling for the tricycle. It runs 
along the bank of Lake Erie, sixty feet 
above the water, alternately winding 
through heavy woods and open fields, 
through which cool glimpses of the lake 
are obtained. Sixty miles in one day was 
easily performed over this road right after 
a rain-storm, when it was quite muddy. 


St. 


the 


Ninety-cight miles in one day has been 
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made over a road exactly similar by Mr. 
Doolittle. 


St. Thomas is a picturesque city, situated 


_in a deep green valley, spanned by three 


magnificent railroad bridges. Population, 
about ten thousand. . This vicinity is the 
seat of bicycling in Ontario, the roads being 
very fine, as indeed they are throughout 
the whole province. The St. Thomas Club 
number about forty members, arrayed in 
dark blue uniforms, and all mounted on 
large full-nickelled imported machines of 
the highest grade. Captain Hepinstell 
keeps them in excellent drill-practice, and 
they make a splendid showing on the road. 
The surrounding villages contain many 
bicyclers in addition to the unattached 
St. Thomas wheelmen. Aylmer, twelve 
miles distant, has a club of about thirty, 
mounted in splendid style, and wearing 
dark green uniforms. Mr. Perry Doolittle 
is captain. The two places, although quite 
distant, are virtually very near, on account 
of the excellent roads, it being but a small 
matter to step over to St. Thomas from 
Aylmer over the boulevard-like pathway. 
Dinner will be taken in St. Thomas at the 
Hutchinson House, a most excellent hotel, 
unpretentious outside, but full of good 
things, and well kept within. From thence 
the route winds out of the magnificent St. 
Thomas valley over the gradually ascending 
high hills, past elegant farm-houses and 
estates, church-yards and schools, until 
abruptly reaching the summit of an easily 
climbed grade, London, with its towers, 
steeples, and elegant buildings, appears to 
view down in the valley below. Then 
follows a long coast and a couple of miles 
more travel to the Grigg House, which 
excellent hostelry will do the hospitable 
in the way of supper and lodging for the 
night. This makes an excellent afternoon’s 
spin of eighteen miles over a superb road, 
which the committee easily made, with two 
long stops, in two hours, without a neces- 
sary dismount. 

London, the third city in the province, 
has a population of about twenty-five thou- 
sand, and is a very handsome city, wood- 
paved and macadam streets, two bicycle 
clubs, and attractive suburbs. The Forest 
City Club is composed of about fifty-five 
members, and occupies exclusively a three- 
story brick building, in the business dis- 
trict, for club-rooms. Bicycling is very 
popular here, the dealer in machines, Mr. 
Payne, carrying in stock from thirty to fifty 
machines, all of the ‘‘ British Challenge ” 
breed. The Londoners ride very skilfully, 
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and are mounted quite closely on full- 
nickelled machines, which style of finish 
seems to be the predominating one in Can- 
ada. There are a great many elderly riders 
in this vicinity, who lend a dignity to the 
craft not to be found in many American 
cities. As London will be reached early 
in the afternoon, a fourth-of-July pro- 
gramme, ad /’bétum, will be arranged, and 
the famous London Opera House attended 
in the evening. 

Thursday Morning, July 5th. And 
now comes the event of the tour, — the 
wheel ‘to Goderich, over the most famous 
road in America. This road can only be 
compared to asphalt, and many splendid 
runs have the Canadians made over it. « It 
is their favorite touring-ground, and is the 
course set for the run of the Canadian 
Wheelmen’s Association July 2d, after 
which event many will join our tour at 
Blenheim and St. Thomas. The course 
laid out for the day is sixty-five miles, 
and passes through St. Johns, Lucan, 
Ireland, Adare, and Devon to Exeter, 
thirty miles (dinner), mostly along the 
line of the Grand Trunk Railway. From 
Exeter the trip continues along the rail- 
way to Brucefield, when the road diverges 
to the shore of Lake Huron, which is fol- 
lowed to Goderich. To describe Goderich 
properly we shall have to borrow ‘ Hu- 
ronian’s” account in the Bécycle, the 
official organ of the C. W. A.:— 

‘*+ The wheelman’s paradise,’ —this is 
the title given to Goderich, and is indorsed 
by every one who has visited the place. 
The old Italian proverb, ‘ See Naples and 
die,’ might be appropriately rendered, get 
a bicycle and see Goderich before you die. 
Acknowledged by summer visitors to be 
the prettiest town in Canada ; its beautiful 
situation, together with its splendid gravel 
roads and charming glimpses of scenery, 
to say nothing of the proverbial beauty of 
its young ladies, all combine to render it a 
very paradise to bicyclists. Not only are. 
all its streets gravelled, but also the ap- 
proaches from the surrounding country. 
The run from London vza Lucan, Exeter, 
Brucefield, and Bayfield, sixty-five miles, is 
one of the finest day’s ride to be had in 
Canada; good gravel road all the way, and 
no hills worth mentioning. Should anyam- 
bitious ‘cycler, however, wish for a choice 
selection of hills on which to test his climb- 
ing powers, he can come from Brucefield 
to Clinton, the distance that way being 
some four miles shorter; but it would be 
longer. were the hills smoothed out. On 
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arrival in Goderich the visitor finds himself 
on the ‘ square,’ which will be more apt, 
however, to give him the impression of a 
circle, being octagon in shape, and having 
the eight principal streets radiating from it. 
In the centre stands the court-house, sur- 
rounded by a fine patch of green, with 
numerous shade-trees, giving it quite a 
park-like appearance. The distance round 
it is one-third of a mile, making a fine 
course. Leaving our head-quarters, the 
British Exchange, and taking a run down 
West street to the light-house, we find our- 
selves on the edge of the bank, some one 
hundred and forty feet above the lake, with 
a splendid view over the blue waters of 
Lake Huron, the harbor, and the Maitland 
river, which here flows into the lake. Arun 
up town and down to theend of North street 
and around by the jail brings us to the river 
bank, where we get a grand view of the 
valley of the Maitland, with its heavily 
wooded banks, and the river winding its 
way through the flats far below till it reaches 
the lake. Continuing our way around we 
come to the railway station, and here note 
another fine reach of valley and river, over 
a mile in length, with the village of Mait- 
landville lying down in the hollow to our 
left. The river is here spanned by the new 
and handsome Maitland bridge, just opened 
for travel. Many elegant runs and drives 
stretch out from the town, notably to Point 
Farm, a summer resort, six miles north, 
where there is an elevation two hundred and 
fifty feet above the lake, from which a view 
unsurpassed in Canada is obtained. To the 
numerous summer resorts surrounding the 
town smooth macadam roads lead, and in 
point of scenery, good roads, and excellent 
accommodations, Goderich well deserves 
its reputation.” 

As one would naturally suppose, the bi- 
cycling element in Goderich is great, pos- 
sessing such unsurpassed facilities for the 
enjoyment of the wheel, and, like all other 
Canadian wheelmen, they are excellentl, 
mounted, having nothing but the highest- 
class machines, with full nickel and extras. 
Here we shall spend Thursday evening. 
after a long but easy spin of sixty-five 
miles, — easy, unless there should be a hard 
head-wind, in which case extra ‘¢ ambu- 
lances” will be secured, that no one may 
be left behind nor unduly strained should 
he feel indisposed to make the distance. 
Should the wind be abeam or at the back. 
the finest run in history could be recorded, 
and be immortalized in the wheel literature 
of this country. 
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Friday, July 6th. From Goderich the 
tour will continue in a straight line south- 
east through Canada, forty-four miles being 
the day’s allotment. Road very near as 
good as the Goderich boulevard, and ac- 
companied by the ever-present side-path, 
trodden hard by the pedestrians journeying 
to and fro between the frequent villages, and 
by the school-children attending the numer- 
ous district schools ex route. This region 
is the richest agricultural part of Canada, 
and evidences of the wealth and solidity 
of the population is evidenced in the fine 
farms and even elegant houses. The road 
follows closely along the line of the Grand 
Trunk Railway as far as Brantford. Din- 
ner will be taken in Seaforth, a pretty rural 
village twenty miles from Goderich, and 
un excellent sample of the fare usually 
found in a solid Canadian inn, kept on old- 
fashioned English principles, will be expe- 
rienced. A twenty-five mile spin in the 
afternoon through the picturesque villages 
of Carronbrooke and Mitchell brings the 
party to the commercial and railroad cen- 
tre of the region, Stratford. Here we find 
the usual accompaniment of a well-ordered 
Canadian city, —the first-class bicycle club, 
which in this country flourishes with a vigor 
unknown to Americans of the West, where 
good roads. except in the cities, are un- 
known, and where bicycle clubs, except in 
the cities, are unheard of. The mileage for 
the day will be forty-five, which may seem 
long to the American used to considering 
the country roads of his own country as 
barely ridable ; and it may be that some of 
the party will be unequal to the task after 
the sixty-five mile spin of the day before. 
But the consolation of the ‘* ambulance ”’ is 
ever ready. and the fine pastoral scenery 
can be taken in just as well from a carriage 
as on a bicvcle! The ** ambulance” is an 
ever-ready remedy for an emergency, anda 
consolation when sore-pressed, as has been 
found by many a tourist on the celebrated 
Milwaukee runs. 

Saturday, July 7th. From Stratford 
down over the same road through Travi- 
stock, Chesterfield, Bright, Drumbo, and 
Richwood to the large and thriving city of 
Paris, and from thence to Brantford, along 
the bank of the Speed river. Here we 
find a most enterprising bicycling centre, 
and roads radiating out in every direction, 
such as an American would consider boule- 
vards. Brantford contains a director of 
the Canadian Wheelmen’s Association and 
a live community of wheelmen. The 
lay’s journey has been reduced to thirty- 


five miles, which will, in all probability, 
be made by all the tourists, being on down 
grade and level stretches, with a few swells 
to coast and climb. This is the last of the 
long stretches between daylight and dark. 

Sunday, July 8th. From Brantford, 
over a part plank and ‘part gravel road, to 
Hamilton. This will be a short trip for 
the day, twenty-five miles, but may be con- 
sidered by some as harder, on account of 
the nature of the, road. This road is de- 
pendent upon the state of the weather for 
its utility as a bicycle-track, and, should it 
happen to rain hard within two days of the 
time we have to go over it, it might be diffi- 
cult wheeling. Still it has its pleasant side, 
from the fact that it leads into Hamilton 
down the mountain, from which a grand 
view of the city and Lake Ontario is ob- 
tained, fully recompensing the wheelman 
for whatever difficulties may be encountered 
en route. Wesay difficulties, because up 
to the present time the tourist has been lead 
over smooth and delightful roads, which, 
as an American, he will be entirely un- 
used to, and when he strikes the stretch 
from Brantford to Hamilton he will find a 
road almost as bad as an average good 
American road, and it will suffer by the 
comparison ! 

In Hamilton we find the second city in 
the province, with a population of about 
fifty thousand. In a bicycle point of view 
it is not so proportionately alive as Lon- 
don, but still sustains a large and thriving 
bicycle population. Its magnificent water- 
front and splendid facilities for aquatic 
pleasures perhaps divides the attention of 
those who in inland towns would take to 
the bicycle. This same reasoning may be 
pursued in all cities Where excellent water 
facilities are at hand, which includes De- 
troit and Toronto, where the bicycle is a 
secondary consideration, and where its vota- 
ries divide their attention between rowing, 
sailing, and the bicycle last and least. This 
cannot be said of Chicago; though pos- 
sessing all Lake Michigan, yet it is unap- 
proachable, and too boisterous for ordinary 
every-day aquatic pleasures. 

We have now brought our tourists to 
that point where it is simply guess-work to 
pursue the course further. After eight 
days of wheeling over a varied country, 
feasting upon the scenic beauties of a surpass- 
ingly fair land, and the larders of most 
excellent hotels and inns, it may be that the 
majority will wish to vary the tour with 
a trip across the lake to Toronto, and from 
Toronto to Niagara, and continue tlfence 
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along the Niagara river to Suspension 
Bridge and Niagara Falls to Buffalo. 
Again, should the majority wish it, the 
tour will be continued along the south shore 
of Lake Ontario to Niagara, and the even- 
ing boat taken from thence to Toronto, a 
three hours’ trip either from Niagara or 
Hamilton. The portion of the tour from 
Hamilton to Niagara is the finest in point 
of scenery and roading to be experienced, 
and takes in many points of interest; and 
as it is a matter so evenly divided, and 
dependent upon the result of experiences 
gone through from Detroit to Hamilton, 
the question will remain open until Hamil- 
ton is reached, and, in the meantime, pro- 
vision made so that either route can be 
taken if desired. 

Monday, July oth. From Hamilton 
by boat to Toronto, arriving there in time 
for dinner, giving an entire afternoon at 
the metropolis before leaving on the even- 
ing steamer for Niagara. Should the tour 
be made by land, the distance can be per- 
formed from Hamilton to Niagara by even- 
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ing, along the south shore, and the even- 
ing boat taken for Toronto and the night 
spent in the metropolis, in which case the 
morning’s boat would have to be taken for 
the return trip. 

Tuesday, July roth. Arrive at Niagara 
from Toronto and leave by wheel along 
bank of Niagara river for Suspension 
Bridge ; dinner at Niagara Falls, American 
side. Wheel from thence to Buflalo, where 
the tour will end. 

The return will be at option of the 
tourists. Special-rate tickets will be fur- 
nished by the undersigned over the Michi- 
gan Central R.R. at request. <A special 
sleeper and baggage car from Buflalo to 
Detroit will be secured should the party 
wish to return in sufficient number by the 
same route to warrant this. 

Wheelmen desiring to participate in the 
tour will please communicate their inten- 
tion to either Mr. C. D. Standish, 34 
Michigan Grand avenue, Detroit, or the 
undersigned, by the 20th of June, if possi- 
ble, or earlier. 

B. B. Ayers, 
Chairman Tour Committee, 
185 Michigan ave., Chicago. 


SPEECHES MADE AT THE BANQUET OF THE LEAGUE OF AMERICAN 


WHEELMEN, MONDAY, MAY 
HOTEL, NEW 


THROUGH the courtesy of Col. Pope, who se- 
cured a stenographic report of the speeches at 
the banquet, we are enabled to publish them zz 
toto. 

Dr. N. M. BECKWITH. — Gentlemen, on be- 
half of the various committees, and the officers 
of the day, I take great pleasure in extending to 
our guests and to the members of the League of 
American Wheelmen acordial welcome. I trust 
that this, the third annual meet of the League 
of American Wheelmen, has been as enjoyable 
to all as it has been to the committee and to the 
various Officers. . 

There is another part of the programme which 
we now have arrived at, and which I trust will be 
as interesting as the previous part which we 
have gone through. 

The faithful carrying out of the last part of 
the programme I have placed in the hands of a 
gentleman who is one of the first bicyclers in 
this country ; was for two years President of the 
first bicycle club in this country ; was the organ- 
izer of the League of American Wheelmen; was 
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the drafter of its constitution; is the recognized 
authority on bicycling and trieycling literature in 
this country ; and for two years President of the 
board of Common Council in the city of Boston, 
Massachusetts, — Mr. Charles E. Pratt. (Pro- 
longed applause.) 

Mr. CHARLES E. PRatr. — Mr. President and 
gentlemen, as I have been entrusted with con- 
siderable business I will ask the gentlemen pres- 
ent to be seated, if they kindly will, at the 
tables, and clear back in the hall. 

I think I can make myself heard four hundred 
feet away, and I don’t propose to call upon any 
speaker to-night who can’t be heard under the 
farthest chandelier. 

Now, if you will just take seats, I will promise 
you some interesting speaking, and some music 
besides. 

This is a large hall. To the best of my in- 
formation and belief, about three or four hours 
ago there were something over eight hundred 
and seventy-five enormous appetites and pro- 
digious thirsts— especially thirsts—up in the 
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neighborhood of Central Park; but I trust they 
have been so far satisfied by this time that we 
may be ready to indulge other tastes. 

The gentlemen will kindly remember that this 
is a large hall, and that it is trying even to the 
best of voices to make themselves perfectly 
heard all through it. 

I shall not take up much of your time or pain 
your ears with many words of my own; but we 
have many good speakers with us to-night, — in 
fact we have almost a room full of men who can 
make excellent speeches, — and the puzzle to me, 
and the invidious part of it, is to select out of so 


many good speakers the few that we have time 


to hear. 

I congratulate you, Mr. Commander, and Mr. 
President, upon the remarkable successes of the 
day. The clear and beautiful skies, the fine air, 
the most alluring landscapes, and the fine roads 
over which our pathway was led this afternoon, 
have fairly converted us to the praises of New 
York and the praises of New York bicycle clubs. 
(Applause.) And we have found ourselves to- 
day enjoying for the fourth time our annual 
meet, and four times as much as we ever enjoyed 
an annual meet and parade before; and I am 
sure that the whole company will render, at the 
proper time, its thanks to the board of officers 
and the committees of the day. 

But first I take occasion to ask your attention 
to the loyal and patriotic toast — 

To America, — Our country, ’tis of thee — and the 

neighbors, 
—for you recollect that the League of American 
Wheelmen is not simply a United States organ- 
ization. It is mapped out, and finds its member- 
ship in the whole continent of North America ; 
and some of you will remember the badge of beau- 
tiful design and exquisite material and workman- 
ship, and which bore a profile of the continent, 
and was afterwards christened as ‘‘ the league 
ham.” (Laughter.) 

I have here a letter of regret from the Presi- 
dent of the United States : — 

The President directs me to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of the 12th inst., extending to 
him the invitation of the League of American Wheel- 
men to be present at their annual dinner in New York, 
on the 28th of May, and to express his regrets that 
engagements already made, covering the date named, 
will prevent its acceptance. 

Expressing his thanks for the courtesy of the invi- 
tation, I am, Very truly yours, 

FRED J. PHILLIPS, 
Private Secretary. 


(Applause. ) 
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Gentlemen, I ask you to drink the health of our 
northern neighbors, the Dominion of Canada; 
and I willcall upon the Seventh Regiment Band, 
which has furnished us such exquisite music this 
evening, to play, while you drink its health, and 
while you are all rising, ‘*‘ God Save the Queen.” 

Gentlemen, all up! (Applause.) 


(The band striking up the air, the company 
joined in singing.) 


Gentlemen, for the next formal toast, I pro- 
pose — 
The, League of American Wheelmen: Like 
Tennyson’s “ Brook,” it will go, — 
“For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever.” 


A few men may go, but many men will come ; 
and with all the differences of opinion, and with 
the clashing propositions for policy or for league 
affairs, there may come some little jars; but the 
League of American Wheelmen, so firmly planted, 
will, we trust, go on through the years, wax- 
ing stronger and stronger for every one that 
passes. 

I had hoped to have the pleasure of calling 
upon our ex-Vice-President Parsons to respond 
to this toast, but he has been compelled to leave 
before we reached it. 

I have the pleasure of calling upon the first 
Commander of the League,— upon the gentleman 
who was, three years ago, at the head of our first 
meet in Newport, the captain and president of 
the old New York Club, — the club that promoted 
the first national meet of wheelmen, the meet 
out of which has grown this Annual League 
Meet which we have had to-day, and to the ef- 
forts, untiring and ingenuous, of Commander 
C. K. Munroe, we were very much indebted. 
(Applause.) He has returned to the wheel after 
some long absence on his canoe; but I am sure 
you will be glad to hear him. (Applause. ) 

Mr. C. K. Munroe.—Mr. President and 
gentlemen, I assure you that this is totally un- 
expected. I thought I was going to respond to 
something else. 

I feel very proud to be called upon to respond 
to the toast of the L.A.W. 

When, some three years ago, in Newport, a few 
of us— some one hundred and fifty of us — formed 
the league, we did not know whether we could hope 
that we could see seven or eight hundred four 
years afterward assembled or not, but we thought 
we would try it. And it seems that, judged from 
the present assembly, and from this great day, 
that the League has been a success. And, 
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although Mr. Pratt kindly said that I was one of 
the originators, I know that you all remember 
that he was the prime originator. 

While the New York Club called a meet at 
Newport to see what might be done, Mr. Pratt 
came to the front and said, ‘‘ We must form a 
national organization, and we must make it the 
organization of America, — not only of the United 
States, but Canada, Mexico, Trinidad, —I believe 
we have a member there (laughter); and he 
was the real front of the League, and I hope we 
shall hear more of a speech from him than we 
have heard so far. Mr. Pratt smiles; he sees I 
am embarrassed; I don’t blame him. (Laugh- 
ter.) I had another toast well planned up for, 
but this one takes me all entirely by surprise. 
Some one suggests that I take a header and ‘* bob 
up serenely.” I hope I may. 

But, gentlemen, in regard to the League. I 
hope we shall all be loyal to it. I notice the ab- 
sence of one or two clubs here to-night, — and I 
am very sorry to see it, —through some private 
dissension, club dissension, which ought not to be 
admitted in a League club. Anything that per- 
tains merely to the club ought to be kept out of 
the League. I am very sorry that any club hav- 
ing a private row cannot bury it in its own club- 
house, and turn out in the League in full force. 
( Applause.) 

There are various branches of the League. 
There is the Massachusetts division, the North- 
western division, the Ohio division, andI don’t 
know but there are some more. All these are very 
well'as long as they serve the interests of the 
League ; but all interests of all Wheelmen in the 
United States should be subservient to the inter- 
ests ofthe League. It protects us, guides us, and 
hels us in every way. Without unity you cannot 
have strength, and in union there is strength that 
nothing canovercome,—such a union as the 
union of this League of American Wheelmen ; and 
Ihope, gentlemen, that clubs will combine to sup- 
port the League, and not support private inter- 
ests. (Applause.) 

I am very much obliged efor your kind wel- 
(Applause. ) 

Mr. PRATT. — Gentlemen, you see I don’t call 
on the last first, and the first last, all the time, 
and you won't be able to calculate on anything I 
(Laughter.) I have some 
surprises in store, and I don’t ever like to have 
all the plums in one place in my pudding, and I 
don’t think you do. 

I have noticed there were some, 


come. 


will do this evening. 


from neces- 
sity or otherwise, who had to leave ; but the men 
who leave before twelve or one o'clock to-night 
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will miss something that they will wish they had 
not. (Laughter.) 

Now, when we are speaking of the League, we 
all want to hear from our popular and accom- 
plished president, who has piloted us, as the head 
of the organization, through the most successful 
year of its existence, President Miller. (Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. MILLER. — Gentlemen, now, my friend, 
Mr. Pratt, made a remark a short time ago that 
I think will let me clean out. He said he wasn't 
going to call on any speaker who couldn't be 
heard beyond that last chandelier, and I know 
there are lots of men who can’t hear me that far 
off. 


Still, at the same time, I would like to saya 
few words ; and as there are so many other speak- 


ers who can give you a better speech than I can, 
I don’t think I will occupy more than a few min- 
utes of your time. 

In the first place, I have heard the question 
asked by outsiders, and by quite a number of 
League men, ‘‘ Of what use isthe League? What 
good does it do?” 

Now, I would like to ask the question if there 
is any League man here to-night who will ask of 
what use the League is, —I don’t think there is 
any necessity of asking that question after our 
parade to-day, and this gathering to-night, — 
what his dollar goes in for? If you haven’t hada 
dollar’s worth of fun, so far as your subscrip- 
tion to the League is concerned, then I am a 
mighty poor guesser. (Laughter and applause.) 

I can say this one thing for the League. The 
League has been of this use to the Ohio mem- 
bers, at any rate. You may not all know of it, 
but we had in Ohio what was called the ‘‘ Green 
bill,” which was brought up in the Ohio Legis- 
This bill 
would practically have killed bicycling in the 
State of Ohio. In that State there are some 
two hundred and sixteen members. We are the 
third State now coming along to the front, and if 


lature about four or five months ago. 


we don’t catch right on to Massachusetts very 
soon I am very much mistaken. The sum and 
substarice of the Green bill was, in a few words, 
that every bicycler on meeting a team within 
twenty feet should dismount. They tacked it 
on as a kind of a tail to a traction-engine bill. 
It was not brought in as a single bill, as a bicy- 
cling bill, but they tacked it on to a bill prohibit- 
ing traction-engines — strung it on as a kind of 
tail end. A few of us happened to hear of it, 
and we went over and interviewed the Legisla- 
ture, and hobnobbed with the committee on 
highways, and gave them a few cigars. (Laugh- 
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ter.) We didn’t buy them by any means— we 
weren’t rich enough for that. We were but a sort 
of private party. I don’t think there was a half 
a-dozen members outside of the city knew of it 
at all; but, at any rate, we went over and blocked 
that bill. And to block it, the League decisions 
—a copy of the League decisions was mailed to 
every member of the Ohio Legislature — and I 
think that those League decisions had more to do 
with influencing that committee and that Legis- 
lature to withdraw the bill, and had more to do 
with killing that bill, than any other one thing, 
A great many of the members emphatically told 
me it would never go through the House if it got 
out of the committee — which it never did. And 
those decisions were gotten up by the League of 
American Wheelmen for the use of wheelmen. 

That was another of the uses of the League of 
American Wheelmen, and it wasn’t a very small 
one either. And, as the League goes on, you will 
find that it will be a great deal of use to you. 
And a great many other points of similar na- 
ture will come up, and, even aside from them, you 
have this social intercourse, and if your dollar a 
year dues is not worth that much friendship and 
sociability — well, then I haven’t got much to 
say for the enthusiasm of the League of Ameri- 
can Wheelmen, as wheelmen and as bicyclers. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, | will say that my 
connection with the officers of the League during 
the past year, both with officers and members, 
has been of the most pleasant and satisfactory 
nature that I could really wish. 
hope for the League for the coming year under 
our new president and management, and I think 
the League will go fully as well as it has done 
before, if not better. My own efforts I don’t take 
much credit for. I have done as well as I could, — 
no man can do more, —and if I have failed in 
anything, or have made a wrong decision, I as- 
sure you it has been of the head and not of the 
heart. I presume I have made some mistakes : 


I have every 


but we all err, —to err is human, —and I know 
as I am a human being I can’t help making some 
errors, but I hope I haven’t made many, and if I 
haven't I consider myself extremely successful. 

As there are so many other speakers who can 
give you a great deal better speech than I can, 
and a good deal better material worth listening 
to, I shall resign now in favor of some one who 
has got a longer head on than I have for mak- 
Ing a speech. 

Mr. PRATT. — Mr. Miller has given us a speech 
in the true Ohio vernacular, and has kept well 
within the five minutes; and I will throw it out 
incidentally that I have a stop-watch here in front 
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of me, and I| propose to shut off every speaker 
after five minutes, except our guests. 

I have the pleasure of proposing now the 
toast : — 

The Empire State and City of New York. All 
roads lead to Rome; all ways lead up to New York, 
and all smart, good Americans go to New York. 
(Laughter and applause.) 
there they get what they want, especially if they come 
[ Laughter. ] 


And when they come 


on wheels. 


I shall give you the pleasure of calling upon 
the Hon. Smith Ely, Jr., ex-Mayor of New York 
City. (Prolonged applause. ) 

Mr. E_y.— Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I had not the remotest idea when I came here 
that I should be called upon to respond to the 
toast complimentary to the City of New York. J 
supposed that my good friend, the present Mayor 
of New York, — Mr. Edson, — would have been. 
here. In his absence I can only say that, as an 
old New Yorker, I heartily welcome these smart 
and good men from other places to which your 
chairman has alluded, on their visit to‘our city, 
and I hope to have the very great pleasure in 
future years, and on similar occasions, of extend- 
ing to them a cordial welcome. . 

I am very glad that the League of bicyclers is 
so very prosperous and flourishing. They have 
attained so large a development, and command 
so large a share of public attention and respect, 
I can only say now that, having made so 
good a start, I hope you will go ahead. (Ap- 
plause. ) 

Mr. Pratrr. — Gentlemen, me it 1 
seem to interrupt your applause, which is so well 


excuse 


deserved. I have regrets from His Honor Mayor 
Edson, of New York City, and also from His 
Honor Mayor Low, of Brooklyn (Applause), 
which I will not take up your time in reading 
at this to skip 
another toast, and in order to get to one now — 

I am just informed that one of the Park Com- 
missioners has left the hall, and I know you 


moment, because I propose 


would be very sorry indeed if the other one 
should get away without my turning the thumb- 
screw on him a little (Applause), and so I pro- 
pose, — , 


The Parks: our promised land. 


(Loud laughter.) 

Who are our Joshuas? 

A Voice. — What was that? (Laughter.) 

We have heard of some of them. We found 
Joshuas in Philadelphia, who led us into the 
promised land there. And I notice, by credible 
reports, that now forty per cent. of all the car- 
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riages that entered the park during the last 
month were bicycles. (Laughter and ap- 
plause.) 

We held our first meet in Newport, and we 
got a special permission to ride there in the city 
of Newport; and from that time until this bicy- 
clers have been allowed to ride freely wherever 
other gentlemen could take their carriages. We 
held a meet in Boston, and the only reason we 
didn’t sweep away restrictions there was that the 
restrictions had been swept away before. (Ap- 
plause.) 

We held another meet in Chicago, and, by 
special permission, could ride in the dominion of 
the South Park Commissioners; and from that 
time to this Chicago has been as free to riders 
of bicycles and tricycles as it has to riders of any 
other make of carriage. (Applause.) 

I am nota prophet. I stop with history. We 
have held this meet in New York. (Loud laugh- 
ter and great applause.) 

I ask Gen. Viele, of the Park Commissioners, 
to give us the pleasure of hearing a few words 
from him. (Prolonged applause. Three cheers 
anda tiger. S-s-s! Boom! Ah-h! ! !) 

Gen. VIELE.—Gentlemen of the United 
States (Applause), I recognize by the banners 
that I see around this room that you represent 
(Ap- 
I recognize the fact that this metropo- 
(Applause.) There 


this republic in its metropolis to-night. 
plause.) 
lis belongs to the republic. 
have been occasions when the citizens of the 


republic have gathered in the metropolis from 
time to time for various purposes — none mote 
holy than when they came together at the call of 
the President, to rescue the Union from dissever- 
ment. At that time the banners of Ohio, of 
Massachusetts, of Connecticut, and of all the 
States, were waving in our streets for the success 
of the cause, and we demonstrated the fact that 
we were one, forever united. (Applause.) This 


metropolis belongs to you. (Applause.) Smaller’ 


villages and smaller towns may have local pro- 
prietorship, but this is yours. From you the 
life-blood of our commerce comes, and to you 
we extend always the hand of a brotherly wel- 
come. And if, to-day, you wanted for your en- 
joyment, for your pleasure, and for your brilliant 
gathering and display, every inch of our parks, 
you should have had it. (Prolonged applause 
and three cheers.) 

We have grown great ; we have grown wealthy ; 
we are prosperous by your tribute; and I shall 
always recognize the fact. 

I believe that I voice the sentiment of this 
metropolis when I speak these words; and I 
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know you will always be welcome as you have 
been to-day. 

As a citizen of New York I feel a pride and a 
deep gratification in the display that you have 
made of your manhood, of your. energy, and of 
your esprit de corps. (Great applause.) I 
recognize in the representation which your 
States have sent here to-day —I recognize the 
manhood of America. (Applause.) 

These are no idle words spoken for your 
gratification, or to elicit your applause. They 
are my earnest convictions ; for, if there ever was 
a manly exercise, a manly enjoyment, it is that 
which you represent as riders on the steel horse. 
(Applause. ) 

I believe that the present organization, large 
and noble as it is, is but the nucleus of one 
whose numbers will be astonishing within the 
next decade. No one who has witnessed the 
poetry of motion as shown by you will fail to 
recognize this fact; and I stand here to say, 
which may be, perhaps, gratifying or not, that 
of twenty-five young ladies who from my terrace 
witnessed your performance, every one of them 
said they would have none but a wheelman for 
a husband. (Three cheers and laughter.) They 
all insisted upon coming here to-night ; but I told 
them the tickets were all taken. (Applause and 
laughter.) 

It has been a matter of serious discussion 
among a great many well-meaning people whether 
or not the use of a vehicle with a rider and with- 
out a horse was a dangerous element of civiliza- 
tion. (Laughter.) 

You must remember that here in New York 
there is a great centre of speculation — there are 
bears and bulls. (Laughter.) There 
‘*puts” and ‘‘calls,” and there are also 
‘¢straddles.” (Laughter and applause.) They 
tell me that the straddle is the most successful 
thing in Wall street. I don’t want you to stay 
and go down to Wall street for that reason. 
(Laughter.) For they say the lambs are 
always plucked when they go down there. 
(Laughter. ) 

You are welcome here to-night. You have 
elicited the unqualified admiration of all that 
have seen your display; and I am satisfied in 
my own mind that this has been a red-letter day 
for you and for us. (Prolonged applause.) 

I have heard no reports of skittish horses, and 
I believe this has been the first day for more 
than thirty when there has been no accident in 
the Park (great laughter and applause), and for 
that reason we will have to ask you to come 
often; in fact, I want you all to come and buy a 


are 
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lot on Riverside avenue, and build there 
(Laughter), and I will see that all these twenty- 
five young ladies will be multiplied so that there 
will be four hundred and fifty, which is the 
number that are here to-night. (Laughter.) 

I am exceedingly glad to meet you. I am ex- 
ceedingly glad to have had this pleasure. I 
have looked forward to it. I have sincerely 
believed that your advent here in the metropolis 
would be the signal for a thorough acceptance 
of the bicycle as an ordinary vehicle of~ loco- 
motion. 

If, on any other occasion, an opportunity may 
be offered to me to meet you, or to aid youin 
your most noble exercise, I certainly am at your 
service. (Prolonged applause.) 

A Voice. — Who was General Viele? 

CHORUS OF VOICES. — ‘‘ First in war, first in 
peace, first in the hearts of his countrymen.” 

Mr. Pratr.—Gentlemen, if we had _ not 
known before, we have found out who Gen. 
Viele is. 

We all regret very much that Mr. Com- 
missioner Wales was obliged to leave the hall 
before we could have heard from him. As 
he has always been our friend on the Board 
of Park Commissioners, I am sure we should 
pay him the slight homage of thanks. We 
have thanks due to Mr. Oliphant, the Chairman 
of the Board, for favors, and I believe also to Mr. 
Crimmins, both of whom are ill and have sent 
their regrets at being unable to be present here. 
We have enjoyed a munificent pleasure this after- 
noon by the grace of the Board of Park Com- 
missioners for Central Park, and I propose that 
we give three cheers for these Park Commission- 
to express our thanks. Please rise, and 
give three cheers for the Park Commissioners. 
(Cheers. ) 

Well, gentlemen, it is not best to take too 
much intoxication at once. I propose now a 


ers, 


toast to our real’ host, — 


The Committees and Officers of the Day. 


If there are any next to the Park Commission- 
ers who have made it possible for us to come 
here, and who deserve our thanks for this very 
elegant, well-managed, and successful entertain- 
ment in New York, it is the Committees of Prep- 
iration and the Officers of the Day, and I ask 
Mr. Fred G. Bourne, chairman of one of the 
committees, and who needs no introduction to 
you, to say a few words for these people. 
(Applause.) 

Mr. FRED G. BourNE. — Mr. Chairman and 
gentlemen, I thank you very much on behalf of 
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the Committee of Arrangements for these kind 
words. I will only say that I do not think that I 
am called upon to answer for the Committee on 
the Whole. I think they have—excluding my- 
self—done most of the work. The meet here 
to-day has been a great success. The commit- 
tee have done all in their power, but that power 
would have amounted to nothing if we had not 
had the kindness and courtesy of the Park Com- 
missioners and Police Commissioners at our dis- 
posal. (Applause.) 

The League of American Wheelmen and the 
bicyclers of New York have a very warm friend 
in the gentleman who has just addressed you. 
I'am sure that if he had all to say in regard to 
the Park we would have it to-morrow. (Ap- 
plause.) Gen. Viele is only one of four, and, of 
course, we are obliged to secure the others before 
we get the Park; but still we hope from the 
demonstration we have made to-day, and the 
large number of men represented in our parade, 
that the day will not be far distant when we will 
enter the Park and prove to the city of New 
York and the people, the horsemen, and _ all 
those who are opposed to us, that we are not as 
dangerous as they suppose. 

I will end here by saying that I think that 
other gentlemen on the committee, who have 
done most of the work, should be called upon to 
respond to this toast. I thank the Chairman 
and the gentlemen present. (Applause.) 

Mr. Pratt. — Gentlemen, I am going to drive 
this team just as fast as I can; but, while we are 
speaking of parks, I cannot forbear to give you 
the pleasure of hearing from Mr. Kingman N. 
Putnam, our former Recording Secretary of the 
League, and a member of the old New York 
club, who has attended every meeting of the 
League, —and, by the way, I think this is the 
fourth annual meeting of the League (Ap- 
plause),— who has attended every meeting of the 
League, and who has worn the same good old 
cadet-grey of the New York uniform. (Ap- 
plause.) And the same suit at that. (Laugh- 
ter.) Mr. Putnam can say something about the 
efforts of the various clubs in and about New 
York with the Park Commissioners before Gen. 
Viele was on the Board, and I ask Mr. Putnam 
to'say a few words. 

Mr. KinGMAN N. Putnam. — Mr. President 
and gentlemen of the League, our worthy toast- 
master assured us that he had some surprises 
prepared fer you this evening, and this is one of 
them. 

We have in the New York Club a natural-born 


orator. Unfortunately he had a headache to- 
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night, and about an hour ago I was invited to 
take his place to respond to the toast of the park 
of New York. Fortunately that toast requires 
very little effort on my part. You have been 
through the park to-day. What more can I say 
to add to its beauty? Our worthy toast-master 
says this is the fourth meet of the League. Four 
years ago we rode through and over the breezy 
drives of Newport. The following year we passed 
over the sand-papered roads of Massachusetts, 
with which you are nearly all well familiar. The 
year after that we went over the level drives of 
Chicago. But Iask you all — all who have gone 
with us through the last three years — have we 
had any meet, any parade, that compares with 
the present one, the one to-day, the one through 
the Central Park of New York? (Cries of 
** No!) 
don’t hear any yeas. 

Gentlemen, New York has usually been con- 
We have the East 

Very few other 


sidered a progressive city. 
River bridge. (Laughter.) 
cities in the United States can boast of an East 
River bridge. © (Laughter.) 

A Voice. — Brooklyn. (Laughter.) 

But, for all that, there has been, throughout the 
population of New York, an unreasonable preju- 
dice against certain innovations. One of those 
innovations is the bicycle. That prejudice, I am 
very happy to see, is fast disappearing. We 
have taken a step to-day that will rapidly reduce 
it. We have shown that we can gather from all 
over the country — of the United States — seven 
or eight hundred wheelmen together, and show 
the New-Yorkers a parade which has not fright- 
ened a single horse, or has not done a single 
thing to substantiate this prejudice in the minds 
of the New-Yorkers against the ‘‘ wheel.” 

And we will go on in this good work that we 
have begun. Commencing at Newport in 1880, 
with a parade of one hundred and fifty wheel- 
men, — commencing in the city where there had 
been stringent laws against any wheelmen being 
allowed in the streets; going on through Boston 
in the following year, where, as our worthy toast- 
master has said, they had no restrictions to re- 
move, because there had been no restrictions 
against wheelmen; following that with our pa- 
rade in Chicago the following year, in 1882, where 
there had been more or less restrictions against 
wheelmen, — all of these restrictions in Newport 
and in Chicago being removed by an almost 
unanimous vote of the aldermen and common 
council of the city after our parade, —we will 
show them that our parade in New York will 
bring about the same result, and that the League 


I see you are pretty unanimous. I, 
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of American Wheelmen will be permitted to pa- 
rade next year in New York, if so their officers 
will it, without asking that there be any restric- 
tions removed, or that there be any extraordi- 
nary privileges granted to the wheelmen. 

I thank you. As I said when I commenced, | 
am no orator at all. I don’t know how to make 
aspeech. And I can only assure you that if the 
orator of the New York Bicycle Club was present, 
you would have been very much more gratified, 
indeed. (Applause.) 

Mr. PRATT. — Gentlemen, we all know how 
much we have been aided, as well as hindered, 
sometimes by public opinion, and I find on my 
memorandum of regular toasts, the toast, — 


To public opinion and the general press, and the 


public men who make and shape and express it, 
. 


and | am going to take the liberty to call on an- 
other guest of ours this evening to answer to the 
sentiment of public opinion, —the Hon. Isaac 
H. Bailey. (Applause.) 

Hon. IsAAc H. BaILtey. — Mr. Chairman, | 
am so completely taken by surprise by all that I 
have seen this evening that I have been looking 
on with a great deal of amazement, and feel 
more embarrassed, and find more difficulty in 
expressing my sentiments, than I have ever done 
before on an occasion of this kind. You are full 
of enthusiasm, and see no difficulties in the way. 
But you must remember that a citizen of New 
York, to whom is revealed for the first time this 
new method of locomotion, is in a very different 
condition. 
seen this body of athletic and able young men, 
poverful of sinew and strong of frame, what is 
going to become of the community if this sort 
of thing is allowed to go on? (Laughter.) What 
kind of protection is there going to be —for the 
medical profession? (Laughter.) What shall be 
done with all the curers of dyspepsia, whose 
nauseums, or whose remedies, are pillowed upon 
every place where there is a chance to stick a 
bill? What is to become of the memory of the 
amiable-looking Lydia Pinkham (Laughter and 
applause), whose countenance adorns all the 
natural scenery between Quebec and the valley 
of the Yosemite? (Laughter.) What is to be- 
come of Holman and his liver-pad? (Laughter. ) 
Gentlemen, we must proceed by degrees in this 
matter. (Laughter.) Before the public health 
is fully established under these circumstances and 
by these methods, something must be done in 
the way of procuring land-warrants for the doc- 
tors, who have been graduated so many years 
from our medical colleges, and who will have 


I have been thinking over, as I have 














very little to do if this thing is allowed to go on. 
(Applause and laughter.) Well, then, you must 
remember that there are certain difficulties of 
individuals, and I have been thinking to-night 
what kind of man it is that can enjoy these 
privileges. ‘I felt, as I looked around and ob- 
served the physique of these men, that in all 
probability I should be excluded from the privi- 
leges of it. (Laughter. Cries of ‘‘No! No!”) 
] felt a little reassured when I saw my friend, the 
Commissioner of Public Works, come into the 
room. (Laughter.) And I wondered to myself 
what sort of a bicycle he could have ridden on. 
(Laughter.) But I observe that he has left the 
room. Evidently he does not propose to become 
a member of the bicycle club. (Laughter.) And 
then I see, right in front of me, friend Smith, — 
and Heaven knows that he will have to take a 
step-ladder with him if he ever undertakes to get 
onamachine. There are certain physical diffi- 
culties about it. I must learn more before I 
subscribe very fully to the extraordinary and 
enthusiastic sentiments from Gen. Viele: But 
I wish to say to you, as a citizen of New York, 
that I am entirely free from prejudice. I am 
very much disposed to cultivate further acquaint- 
ance with you. (Cries of ‘‘Hear! Hear!”) I 
should be very happy to attend your subsequent 
meetings. (Laughter.) Of course, the first 
thing that I shall do in the morning will be to 
order a bicycle. (Applause and laughter.) If I 
can ride on it successfully, gentlemen, I shall 
give my humble voice towards having Central 
Park open to you, and all carriages excluded, ex- 
cept when you choose to let them in. (Pro- 
longed laughter and applause.) 

Mr. Pratt. — The last eloquent speaker has 
reminded us of the presence of another guest — 
whose presence, by the way, I had not forgotten, 
though I did intend to save his speech a little 
longer before I called upon him. I refer to the 
Honorable Hubert O. Thompson, Commissioner 
of Public Works, who may respond either for 
** Public Opinion ” or for ‘‘ The City Government 
of New York.” (Applause.) 

I am informed that that bird has left the cage. 
(Laughter. ) 

Well, gentlemen, I propose — 


The Law and the Gospel : Secured by one in 
our Rights of Way, by the other in our Ways of 
Right, we hope to go wherever we please at no 
distant day. 


I have letters of regret here from His Honor 
Judge Lawrence, and one or two of the other 
judges who have been compelled, I suppose, by 
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some imperfection in the pleadings of counsel, 
either accidental or otherwise, to decide techni- 
cally against us, while I have no doubt their 
hearts were with us. 

It is possible that Mr. Edmund Wetmore, of 
the New York bar, who has represented wheel- 
menin some recent suits brought to determine- 
whether certain wheelmen should pay fines for 
riding in Central Park, may be able to explain to 
us something about them. Mr. Wetmore, gen- 
tlemen. (Applause.) 

Mr. WETMORE. — Gentlemen, I feel somewhat 
embarrassed on addressing this assembly, when 
I remember that I can lay no claim to the honor 
of a wheelman, and have been hitherto com- 
pelled to act in the humbler capacity of your 
spokesman (Laughter) ; and, if I have not thus. 
far met that success in securing the recognition: 
of the legal status of the bicycle that I could 
wish, I have the consolation of remembering 
that, after all, it is primarily the part of a lawyer 
to get people out of tight places, and not to get 
them into them. (Laughter.) 

I have thus far, it is true, been unsuccessful in 
procuring the liberation of those martyrs to your 
cause who have been so long imprisoned.. 
(Laughter.) It is, perhaps, not known to all of 
you, that three of your members,— one of whom 
I see before me, — with a splendid disobedience 
of the law, chose to disregard that ordinance 
which forbids the entrance to the Central Park,— 
the only park to which this entrance is thus for- 
bidden, I will not say of the United States, but 
I believe of the civilized world, to bicyclers,— to 
disregard that ordinance, defy the law, and, asa 
consequence, were arrested, fined $5 each, and 
sentenced to stand committed. 

Gentlemen, that fine has never been paid. 
(Laughter. ) 

By the courtesy of my friends in the corpo- 
ration counsel’s office, and with the sanction of 
the court, instead of sending them to the Tombs, 
these gentlemen were confided to the custody of 
their counsel, and, therefore, they have ever since 
been, and still are, my prisoners. (Laughter.) 

It affords me pleasure, in this assembly, to tes- 
tify to the patience with which they have endured 
so long and rigorous a confinement. (Laughter.) 
I promptly borrowed the $5 from each of them, 
lest they might be tempted to forget their prin- 
ciples and pay their fines. (Laughter.) 

I' will say that when, by the rules of my estab- 
lishment, they are permitted to go out at night, 
they have always returned, — at or about day- 
break (Laughter), — and with so high a sense of 
honor that some of them have even come back 
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in the custody of a policeman rather than break 
their parole. But I have never heard from them 
a murmur; and, indeed, some of them have ex- 
pressed to me the determination that before they 
would give up the point they will consent that I 
shall board them and their families for the re- 
mainder of their natural lives. (Laughter.) 

But, gentlemen, you may ask, and we may all 
ask, what can be the reason of this extraordinary 
prejudice in the city of New York, that should 
thus incarcerate these earlier martyrs to the 
cause? (Laughter.) 

It was at first supposed that it was because the 
bicycles could not be classed among the pleasure 
vehicles to which the highways of Central Park 
are dedicated; but, upon my explaining to the 
court that at least a tricycle was a vehicle that 
only holds two, and required neither party to 
vhold the reins, they were unanimously of the 
opinion that that fulfilled all the definitions of a 
pleasure-carriage. 

Then it was supposed that bicycles frightened 
horses, and that, therefore, no new vehicle had a 
right to the road without the consent of the 
horses of the city of New York first had and ob- 
tained (Laughter) ; but it was found impossible to 
obtain any intelligent horse to testify to that fact 


(Laughter), and the only one that was brought 
upon the stand proved, upon inquiry into his an- 


cestry, tobe a mule. (Loud laughter.) 

But, gentlemen, a little further inquiry brought 
out the true reason. The Park Commissioners 
are a very gallant body of men. You probably 
have observed it. (Laughter.) They said that 
the true reason was that they were afraid the bi- 
cycles would frighten the ladies who frequented 
the park. It was alleged that the bicycle per- 
haps alone was not so terrifying an object, but 
that they had observed that in operation the 
wheel was usually used in combination with a 
self-acting scientifically constructed and particu- 
larly good-looking fellow, and this, it was said, 
had a tendency to make the ladies shy. (Laugh- 
ter.) The court, in an elaborate opinion, sus- 
tained that view, — wherein I think that they com- 
mitted a grave error, and one I have thus far 
been unable entirely to obliterate, though. I am 
happy to hear from the remarks of the Park 
Commissioner to-night that at least some prog- 
ress has been made in that direction. 

I have assured them that ladies would become 
accustomed to the bicycle as readily as horses, 
and even would not be alarmed at their riders — 
in the most lonesome parts of the park. They 
have assured me that, if that prejudice could 
once be removed, the only difficulty that lies in 
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your way would vanish; and therefore it may be 
my duty as your counsel if I may assume that 
position to advise you to cultivate the ladies, — 
get accustomed to them. (Laughter.) There 
is an old proverb about first pitying, then ep- 
during, and then embracing, which may possibly 
be applied in this case. And if once you can 
obtain the ladies upon your side, your right 
to enter into the park, or any other place, 
will be won. (Continued laughter.) 

Gentlemen, I have only to say, in conclusion, 
that our case is still in appeal. It is said, I re- 
member, that the Greek who presented an unsuc- 
cessful petition to Philip, of Macedon, said that 
he appealed from Philip drunk to Philip sober. 
It is somewhat obvious that, before the end of the 
evening, your committee of arrangements pro- 
pose to take an appeal in our case with the con- 
ditions reversed. (Laughter and applause.) 

Mr. PRATT. —In olden times it used to be 
considered a very valuable right to have the bene- 
fit of clergy, and I suppose it is appropriate for 
us to claim that benefit, and for me to call upon 
one who is popularly known in New York, I be- 
lieve, if I have caught the vernacular aright, as 
‘‘ Father Brown,” of the Citizens’ Bicycle Club, 
to respond to the remaining part of this toast. 
(Applause. ) 

The Rev. MCKEE Brown. —I am not pre- 
pared to say what the benefit of the clergy was, 
Mr. Chairman. It is something gone completely 
out of application, — I think out of the practice 
of the lawyers, and certainly out of the minds of 
the public. (Laughter.) 

I can speak to-night only as a_looker-on, 
because I had not the opportunity of joining the 
ranks of the riders to-day; but I will give you 
this benefit of the clergy, if it is any benefit to 
you, that, being a sober, austere, and sensible 
kind of man, as all in my profession are sup- 
posed to be, I approve entirely of your day's 
work, particularly of your afternoon’s ride, and 
I hope it is only the beginning of many rides 
around New York and in Central Park. 

I wish to express my sense of the honor of 
being permitted to join in any way that I have 
been able to join among such a body of athletic 
men. 

I very often have been told that I belonged to 
the church-militant, because, in the course of my 
experience, I have taken men by the coat-collar, 
I have taken horses by the mane, and by the 
nose, and I am glad if this can be brought into 
the category of the church-militant, — that I can 
take a steel horse by the handles, and join you in 
rides in any part of this country. (Applause.) 
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I wish there were more of the clergy here 
to-night. As a rule, while you may say they 
are very austere men, they are sometimes timid 
men. ‘They are timid because they do not deal 
with such difficulties, perhaps, as hills, and coasts, 
and headers. They put a great many heads into 
their sermons, but they seldom put their own 
heads into the dust. Their heads are sometimes 
in the clouds, and now and then they come down 
to the mother earth. Of course that has been 
my experience since I have come among you, and 
I imagine I will have a great many more ‘‘ head- 
ers” than I have suffered. 

If I may say one word from a friend of all of 
us, William Shakespeare, who wrote of the bicy- 
cle, 1 would say ‘*‘ Good fortune, good night; 
give one more turn to the wheel.” (Applause.) 

Mr. Pratt. — Gentlemen, there happens to 
be one other clergyman here to-night to represent 
that growing profession in our ranks, and I had 
intended to propose a toast to the aborigines, 
and the yet unregenerate, and to ask the Rev. 
Mr. George Pentecost to respond to that toast. 
I think, however, to satisfy the wish of Mr. 
Brown, who has just spoken, I will ask Mr. 
Pentecost to say a word for — 

Those who do not yet ride, and for those who, 

having ridden, do not join the League. 
He himself is so recent a rider that he may have 
some fresh apprehensions of the condition of 
mind and the condition of body of the yet 
unregenerate. (Applause.) 

Rev. Mr. PENTECOST. — Mr. Chairman and 
fellow-wheelmen (Applause), that is to say, if I 
am entitled to address you as such, and if the 
fact of having mounted my wheel at Sixtieth 
street, and ridden the whole parade, mounted all 
the hills without a dismount, except perhaps 
one at the end to get a drink of water, will en- 
title me to be called a wheelman, I am glad to 
address you as ‘‘my fellow-wheelmen.” (Ap- 
plause. ) 

I am an unattached wheelman, — that is, I am 
unattached to any club or to the League; but if 
the fact that I am here at nearly twelve o’clock 
at night, for the first time within twenty 
years in my professional life, is proof of my 
attachment to the wheel, then I would insist that 
I am an attached wheelman. (Applause and 
laughter.) 

The five-minute rule which your chairman has 
mentioned — 

Mr. PRATT. — It is waived in this case. 

Mr. PENTECOST — is rather a discommoding 
It is always difficult for me to speak 
in five minutes, and it would be particularly diffi- 


rule to me. 
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cult for me to speak at this time and on this 
subject in five minutes. In the first place, I 
represent one of the heavy weights (Laughter), 
and ‘‘ large bodies move slowly.” (Laughter.) 
One of the first orators of the evening expressed 
some doubt as to whether he might mount a 
wheel. I would suggest to him, for his en- 
couragement, if the fact that a two hundred and 
thirty pounder at forty-two years of age could 
get on top of a wheel and ride all through Central 
Park, through the rugged streets of Brooklyn to 
Coney Island in the face of a strong wind, and 
back again whenever he pleases, he may be en- 
couraged to attempt the not difficult task, but the 
delightful opportunity of getting upona Columbia 
Expert bicycle, and enjoying himself as he never 
did before. (Applause.) 

When I was a boy, being afflicted with a great 
deal of adipose matter, as I am still as a man, I 
always had to take a long run before I could 
make a jump, and in my public life I have had 
to do much the same thing; and in making 
speeches it takes a good long run before I get to 
my speech. (Laughter.) And I find in mount- 
ing a bicycle I am similarly afflicted. (Laugh- 
ter.) I manage to get on, but I am not quite so 
airy in my movements as some of my smaller 
friends, who take a single step and are on top. 
I have to take a great many before I get on; but 
then I get on. (Laughter.) And I flatter my- 
self that I usually stay on until I deliberately 
purpose to get off. (Laughter.) It is true I 
have had to preach one sermon with a black eye. 
(Laughter.) But it was received in a good 
cause, and I wasn’t ashamed to go into the 
pulpit. Of course I had to go into the pulpit 
another time with a crutch. (Laughter.) But 
still I mounted the pulpit stairs with a crutch; 
and the only other occasion that I had difficulty 
was when I was not able to make a gesture on 
account of a sprained wrist. (Laughter.) But 
these calamities, so far as I know, are happily 
passed, so far as the usual accidents of a novice 
are concerned. 

But, leaving any matter of mere pleasantry, I 
am glad to be here to-night. No ordinary gath- 
ering of men of this kind would have induced 
me to leave Brooklyn and stay to this late hour, 
contrary to the habits of a man who has been 
engaged for as many years as I have in the 
studious and hard-working profession to which I 
belong. But I am here because I want to lift 
my voice in favor of the ‘*‘ wheel” as a thing of 
beauty, as an instrument of pleasure, and as one 
of the most practical of modern inventions, 
looking toward practical ends. (Applause.) 
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Being a young convert I perhaps must moder- 
ate my enthusiasm, and I will endeavor to do it; 
but certainly no one can doubt that the modern 
bicycle, and especially such an one as I ride, — 
which my friend Col. Pope made for me spe- 
cially, —is a thing of beauty. It belongs to this 
nineteenth century. It has all the lines, it has 
all the bearings, it has all the motions, it has all 
the airiness, it has all the aspiration of the 
nineteenth century init. It belongs to the same 
category of modern things as the Brooklyn 
Bridge. (Applause.) I have been thinking 
that perhaps it may be an auxiliary of the Brook- 
lyn bridge, and bring about a practical union 
between New York and Brooklyn. 

A Voice. — Good. 

If you can get your Central Park, we hope to 
get our Prospect Park. Indeed, we have got the 
thin edge of a very thick wedge in Prospect 
Park already, and I have no doubt we shall have 
full liberty by and by. 

No one who has ridden on a bicycle can doubt 
that it is an instrument of pleasure. Now, to 
professional men, an instrument of exercise, that 
can also be an instrument of intense, enthusias- 
tic pleasure, is a desideratum to every man who 
has to deal with studies and books and with 
that kind of labor that exhausts the mind and 
wearies the body and depletes the nervous 
system. 

I have tried rowing; I have tried base-ball; I 
have tried cricket; I have tried walking through 
the White Mountains; seven times over the 
Alps; in the Apennines; all through Germany, 
England, Ireland, and Scotland; I have done 
almost everything to meet the requirements of 
physical exercise with perfect success. 

Dumb-bells are a nuisance, Indian clubs are a 
burden; walking when one is tired is not partic- 
ularly a pleasure, because there is too much work 
in it in order to get enough of it to do you good; 
but from the time I was first able to put my legs 
across a bicycle and go round the room of the 
Columbia Bicycle School by myself I have never 
had but intense pleasure every time I have 
mounted that machine. 

1 keep it at the bottom of my study stairs ; 
and every time I go into my study in the morn- 
ing I see my wheel, and wish I was on it. And 
whenever I come down out of my study I see it 
again, and determine ‘to be on it. (Laughter.) 
And very often take a ride upon it in the morn- 
ing around the block. First of all to the turn- 
ing up of the eyebrows of some of my more cau- 
tious parishioners, and as I often ride around the 
block where most of them live, they have be- 
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come accustomed to me, and they usually come 
to the window to see how well I do it. 

It is true when I ride up Bedford avenue 
the little boys call out, ‘‘ Jumbo,” and I found 
they took up the same chorus wherever I went 
through the park this afternoon; but that was 
rather a bit of flattery, because I esteemed it 
quite a feat — if I was anything like Jumbo— if I 
could ride on as airy a thing as that; and I was 
not surprised when another little boy this after- 
noon, in an entreating voice, asked me to get off 
and give the machine a rest. “(Laughter.) 

One of the maids, with a baby carriage, asked 
me if I didn’t look ‘ cute’ up there. (Laughter.) 
And I suppose I did, because she was smiling. 
(Laughter.) - 

But, gentlemen, I won't detain you with any 
number of points that I can suggest to prove 
my proposition that the bicycle is an instrument 
of pleasure. 

I am sure that it is an instrument of profit in 
every direction — chiefly to me, and, therefore, | 
ride it. It is profitable to me from every point 
of view as a working-man. It gives me the req- 
uisite exercise, which I never have found before, 
— exercise coupled with a certain amount of intel- 
lectual quickness. Of course, at first, I could not 
look very far afield for pleasures; I had to pay 
very close attention to that machine. (Laugh- 
ter.) I had to watch it. (Laughter.) And 
even now, though, for a novice, I think I do fairly 
well; but I am improving, having ridden off 
about fifteen pounds of flesh in the last three 
months. 

But it is an instrument of profit in other direc- 
tions. Itisa great domestic harmonizer. My 
youngest one, seven years old, he is in favor of 
the bicycle, and he gave me no rest until I got 
him one, and he rides with me around the streets ; 
my wife is in favor of it; my daughter is in favor 
of it; and, when I look a little weary and tired, 
they say, ‘‘Why don’t you get on your bicy- 
cle and take a ride?” (Laughter.) SoI have no 
trouble at home, — and that is one of the desid- 
eratums that every good man ought to compass, 
with reference to his amusement and his exer- 
cise. 

Then, it is profitable in other directions. Do 
you know, I have been thinking that the bicycle 
is going to make a very profitable revolution in 
the matter of clothes. ; 

I always hate to take off my bicycle pants 
(laughter), and strip my legs of these comfort- 
able stockings. I wish every day of my life that 
I could wear these knee-breeches. They are the 
most comfortable clothes I ever had on, and I 
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think they are the most sensible. And I look 
forward when business men who have adopted a 
sensible cutaway-coat, because it is out of their 
way, will adopt the more sensible trousers. It 
has been suggested, however, that the main rea- 
son why short clothes don’t come again in fashion 
is because of the smallness of most men’s legs 
(Laughter) ; but I think, if the men keep riding 
bicycles, they will get more legs by and by (Ap- 
plause), and perhaps if the bicycle had been in 
vogue in David’s time he would not have said 
that ‘‘ the Lord taketh no pleasure in the legs of 
aman.” But not to make the least parody upon 
the Séripture, I think the requisite amount of ex- 
ercise which comes from riding a bicycle would 
bring an amount of physical development in the 
lower parts of our bodies which we very much 
stand in need of; and so I think the bicycle is 
going to be a reformer in the matter of clothes, 
and in a very proper direction. 

Then, again, it is going to do a good work, by 
and by, in the matter of one of the things that we 
need to have attended to more than anything 
else in the cities of New York and Brooklyn, and 
that is in the matter of streets. If bicycle-riding 
becomes universal in these cities, there will be 
such a public opinion created, and that by the 
best class of men, — and only the best class of 
men go into bicycles (Applause), and every bi- 
cycler ought to insist that every man who mounts 
a wheel should be a first-class man. If he is not 
when he commences to ride, he ought to be if he 
continues to ride, in every case. (Applause.) 

But I was thinking that if this popular opinion 
increases we will have a company of three or four 
hundred of the best men in each of these cities 
that wilt begin to demand, not only that the 
smooth roads in Central Park be open to us, but 
that the cobble-stone roads be made practicable 
for us (Applause), and by and by we will be able 
to get a commissioner of public works or a com- 
missioner of streets into a meeting like this, and 
we will keep him here (Laughter) until he hears a 
word or two. 

It is said that there is no safety ina horse. A 
horse is a vain thing for safety. The bicycle is 
being brought constantly into competition with 
the horse. Now, I am quite sure there is no 
safety ina horse. I have been thrown out of a 
buggy two or three times. A bicycle never scared 
my horse. Once a baby-carriage did; but I have 


never heard any objections to baby-carriages 


riding in the park. (Laughter.) Once an um- 
brella did. I haven't heard that the Park Com- 
missioners have excluded umbrellas. And once 
a piece of paper flew up in the street, and my 
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horse got frightened, and J was thrown from the 
carriage, and I quit riding in buggies, — because 
a horse is a vain thing for safety. But I never 
knew my bicycle to scare at a horse. It did 
scare at a furniture-wagon the other day, and I 
had to get off. (Laughter.) But the same fur- 
niture-wagon scared three or four other horses on 
the road, and I think that it is the furniture- 
wagon that ought to be excluded by the common 
law from these delightful drives and roads over 
which we propel our wheels. 

When I look into Tompkins Park, or into Pros- 
pect Park, I see any number of baby-carriages 
propelled by human power, and I say to myself: 
‘** Well, I was a baby once myself, so I won’t say 
anything about the babies. I am willing they 
should go.” When I see a boy driving one of 
these young bone-shakers through the park, on 
their wheels over all the roads, every place, I 
never can see why such a graceful instrument and 
machine as the bicycle should not go there also. 

I will not detain you by speaking of these 
things. I simply wish to give my voice — if it is 
worth anything — heartily and cordially in favor 
of the bicycle. If I could not get another one I 
would not give mine for its weight in solid silver, 
—I wouldn't give it for its weight in gold. Six 
months ago, and for fifteen years, up to six 
months ago, I lost from three to six and eight 
days every month on my back, with incurable, 
stubborn, sick headache. Since I have been 
riding the bicycle I have lost only two days from 
that cause, which has been a malady for nearly 
fifteen years, — indeed from my childhood; so I 
say that right there I have proved, as a profes- 
sional man, that a stubborn difficulty, induced by 
sedentary habits, which Holman’s pads, —I have 
tried any number of them (Laughter),—where all 
sorts of medicines have failed — and I have taken 
a great deal of medicine — I haven’t spenta dollar 
for a doctor since:I have had a bicycle. That is 
hard on the doctors, but it is a good argument for 
the bicycle ; and so I came here to-night simply 
as a matter of pleasure, though I have had ex- 
ceeding pleasure in riding with the gentlemen of 
the wheel through the park to-day, and I have 
had exceeding pleasure in sitting with them at 
the table. 

I am here because I thought it my duty to be 
here and lift up my voice in favor of the quick- 
ening, acceptable, beautiful, profitable sport and 
instrument of exercise of the nineteenth century. 

I will say just one other word, and then will 
dismiss your patience. I think that the wheel, as 
an instrument of exercise and pleasure, has in 
itself a certain elevating tendency. Of course 
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you have to elevate a little to get on it (Laugh- 
ter); but that is not exactly what Imean. A 
man of bad habits can’t ride a bicycle. A man, 
in order to be an enthusiastic rider of the bicycle, 
must, to a certain extent, observe every proper 
physical, and every ordinary moral law that be- 
longs to manhood, or he will soon come to grief. 
A drunken man can’t ride abicycle. A man who 
looks in that direction can’t do it, because it 
takes nerve, and it takes steady nerve, to ride a 
bicycle, and a man must be in a certain physical 
condition—a certain condition of moraland physi- 
cal status—before he can be a successful lover of 
the machine. So] say that it hasan elevating ten- 
dency in that direction; and, as I have looked 
over the company of men whom I have seen 
riding the bicycle, and compared them with many 
other sports, my candid opinion is that there is 
a large balance in favor, on general principles — 
and I speak not in disparagement of a hundred 
other athletic sports ; but there is a large balance 
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in favor of this pleasure, and of this profitable 
exercise, therefore this kind of sport brings us 
into connection and into fellowship with the best 
class of sporting-men. I use that term in its le- 
gitimate, and not in its worse sense. 

Why, look what kind of men we have here in 
the Citizens’ Club! It is elevating to stand up 
by the new President. (Applause.) I am sure 
he is high, and his wheel is high, and I think the 
only other high thing in connection with bicy- 
cling is the church that belongs to the President 
of the Citizens’ Club. I am told that is very 
high. (Laughter and applause.) 

But in every direction things are looking up 
(Laughter), and, therefore, I claim the privilege 
of fellowship with you, and bid you good speed 
in the good sport upon the good wheel. (Pro- 
longed applause.) 


[The next issue of THE WHEELMAN will contain 
the remainder of the speeches delivered at the 
banquet. ] 
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Advantages of Joining the League. 

ONE who is at all familiar with the work of the 
League during the past year, especially if he was 
fortunate enough to attend the last meet in New 
York, must believe that the League is an aggres- 
sive, active, and efficient organization. We will 
not endeavor to prove this statement, but will 
simply refer to the printed articles that have ap- 
peared in the several bicycling papers, showing 
what the League hasdone. A very casual review 
of the work of the League since its organization, 
May 30, 1880, will show that it has been aggres- 
sively active in regard to all the interests of the 
wheel. It will also appear, we believe, to our 
casual reviewer, that the League has not only 
been aggressively active, but that it has been 
positively and very markedly successful in devel- 
oping and promoting all the interests of bicycling 
and tricyling. In short, we say the League has 
been intensely active; its activity has resulted in 
success ; its success has been in the interest of 
the wheel. We challenge successful contradic- 
tion to these statements, and will assume that all 
admit their truthfulness. 

This organization numbers a little over two 
thousand names, — that is, one bicycler in ten be- 
longs to it. In view of this extraordinary fact, 
we will make two statements, and discuss the 
duties of bicyclers in relation to the facts involved 
in the statements. rst. The League, other 


things being equal, is more effective the larger 
the membership. Secondly. A non-league bi- 
cycler reaps many of the benefits that the League 
confers on its members. 

It must be evident to all that the fact that the 
League is composed of a considerable body of 
men, scattered over the entire country, is a most 
powerful element in its influence. In securing 
the legal rights of the wheel, in collecting and 
disseminating information about roads, etc., in 
performing the varied and extensive labors in 
which it has been engaged, the number of its 
active membership bears, necessarily, almost a 
direct ratio to its efficacy. Therefore, every 
bicycler who has the least public-spiritedness 
about him must feel it his duty to join the 
League. It zs his duty, whether he feels it or not. 
Every additional name adds to the power of the 
League, and thus to the amount of good secured 
to each individual member. 

But, further, every wheelman necessarily reaps 
some of the benefits of the League. Ifa board 
of aldermen decide to prohibit bicycling in some 
little city, the power of the League is invoked, 
and the undesirable law is not passed; but the 
bicycler who doesn’t care for the League, and 
can’t see the worth of his dollar, is just as much 
benefited as the active and hard-working consul. 
If a man believes that the League is doing good, 
and does not join, he is simply sponging his way 
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along. Not only does he lessen the power of the 
League by not increasing its membership, but 
he actually takes, cringingly, benefits from the 
League which he either tacitly or openly seeks to 
injure. Fora man may hurt the League either 
negatively, by not lending his influence to its 
support, or positively, by throwing his influence 
against it. There are such people in the world. 
We have met them as boys. When a foot-ball 
was wanted they were willing to kick the ball, 
but not to subscribe their dollar. Now they are 
willing to kick the League, but have no dollar. 
Besides, a man should have enough patriotic 
pride to lend his name to increase the member- 
ship of the L.A.W., so that it will not be sec- 
ond in size to the C.T.C., of England. If one- 
half of the bicyclers in the country would join the 
League we would have a larger and certainly a 
more powerful national organization than the 
*Cylists’ Touring Club. Why should we take a 
back seat to England? Why not make the 
League of American Wheelmen the largest body 
of amateurs in the world? Again. every man 
worthy of a wheel must take pride in belonging 
to an organization that contains the best of 
bicycling, — if not all the best, it, at least, con- 
none of what is inferior. Who would 
forego the pleasures and benefits to be secured from 
attending the national meet, and banquet, and con- 
There are formed friendships that are 
lasting and pleasurable. Do you find it neces- 
sary to take a journey for business or pleasure? 
In almost every city are men who will devote 
themselves and their time to make it agreeable 
for you. Does not Cleveland have a new signifi- 
cance now that we have met the genial Fred. T. 
Sholes? From a purely selfish stand-point it 
pays to belong to the League. To sum up,a 
wheelman who does not belong to the League 
secures some benefits without paying for them, 
and loses the higher benefits at the same time. 
He begs for skim-milk when he can afford to buy 
rich cream. The latest triumph of the League 
in securing an organ of its own at less than the 
cost of mailing a circular every week, thus en- 
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abling it to furnish a good weekly bicycling news- 
paper to its members for 50 cents a year, ought 
to convince every sceptic, and secure the name 
of every wheelman in the country. 


The verses entitled ‘‘ Velocipede,” on page 
256 of our present issue, are from the Yale Lit- 
erary Magazine of April, 1869, whose editor 
(K. K.) elsewhere says: ‘* Two or three veloci- 
pedes are already owned in college, and doubt- 
less the number will be greatly increased next 
term. They as yet have the right of way on the 
sidewalks, and if the city officials have any idea 
of restricting it, we are sure they will at once 
change their minds when the ‘prayer’ on page 
295 of this magazine is brought to their notice. 
The verses, by the way, are the work of the ‘ pri- 
vate sweep’ of our Class Poet, who concocted 
them by the aid of the latter’s rhyming diction- 
any while he (the C. P.) was absorbed in calcu- 
lating his ‘Index’ losses. ‘The sweep’ also 
gave us a list of words rhyming with velocipede, 
in addition to those employed by himself, and 
those we now publish for ‘ general accommoda- 
tion’: | A-re-pre-se-ante-super-intercede, Soli- 
palmi-multi-plumi-centipede, suc-pro-ex-ceed, 
feed, bleed, weed, deed, reed, breed, freed, weed, 
bead, lead, plead, mislead, mead, read, need. 
Though the value of the rhymes above indi- 
cated is almost incalculable, the price of the 
present Z7¢. will remain unchanged. The prices 
of the three New Haven rinks, which offer their 
peculiar inducements to riders of the bicycle, are 
also the same as last month, —a half-dollar an 
hour, whether the machine is used in the rink or 
on the street. We presume the janitor of the 
gym. might make a good thing by getting a few 
velocipedes and renting them at low rates to 
college men.” 


A STRANGE error crept into our last issue, by 
which Dr. J. Emmet O’Brien was not given 
the credit he should receive as the writer of the 
verses, ‘‘At the Banquet,” the name being 
printed J. Exnice O’Brien. 


a 


WHEEL 


The First American Tour. 


My attention has been called to a passage in 
our friend Parsons’ biographical sketch of the 
Massachusetts Club, in your June issue, reiterat- 
ing an error which a contributor to the Bicycling 


NEWS. 


World, before my connection with that paper, 
committed in a detailed account of the three 
days’ run of Messrs. Pope, Slocum, and Pratt to 
Portland, in August, 1879. The error consists 
in calling it the ‘‘ first bicycle excursion made in 
America,” or, as the World writer called it, 
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the ‘‘ First American Bicycle Tour.” In fact, 
the first American bicycle excursion or tour, of 
which any record has been published, was made 
in July of that year, by the writer and Mr. Darius 
Hadley, of Everett, and covered three weeks of 
travel among the White and Franconia moun- 
tains, Mr. Hadley on a Gooch machine and I on 
an Excelsior of the old pattern. An account of 
this was given in Volume I. of the World, page 
274, together with the announcement of a similar 
excursion to be made the next month (July, 
1880), up through the Dixville Notch and down 
the Connecticut, which tour was also duly and 
successfully accomplished. 
W. E. GILMAN. 
Chelsea, Mass., June 5, 1883. 


WE give a list of railroads that have issued 
circulars of instruction to baggage-masters and 
station-agents to pass bicycles free in baggage- 
cars, when accompanied by owner, and upon pre- 
sentation of first-class ticket : — 

Baltimore & Ohio. 

Grand Trunk. 

Chicago & Grand Trunk. 

Wabash, St. Louis, & Pacific. 

Illinois Central. 

Chicago, Alton, & St. Louis. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie. 

Cleveland & Marietta. 

Ohio Central. 

New York, Chicago, & St. Louis. 

Lake Erie & Western. 

Cleveland, Lorain, & Wheeling. 

Flint & Pere Marquette. 

Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy. 

Chicago & Iowa. 

Kansas City, St. Joseph, & Council Bluffs. 

Cleveland, Tusearawas Valley, & Wheeling. 

Vandalia Line. 

Grand Rapids & Indiana. 

Indiana, Bloomington, & Western. 

Valley. 

Cleveland, Akron, & Canton. 

Pennsylvania Company. 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, & St. Louis. (C., St. 

meer.) 

Michigan Central. 

Canada Southern. 

Ohio & Mississippi. 

Cleveland, Columbus, Cincin., & Indianapolis. 

Indianapolis & St. Louis. 

Cincinnati, Hamilton, & Dayton. 

Chicago & West Michigan. 

Louisville, New Albany, & Chicago. 

Chicago, Milwaukee, & St. Paul. 
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Chicago & Eastern Illinois. 

Toledo, Ann Arbor, & Grand Trunk. 

Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis, & 
Chicago. 

Maine Central. 

Portland & Ogdensburg. 

Detroit, Lansing, & Northern. 

Port Huron & Northwestern. 

Buffalo, New York, & Philadelphia. 

Lehigh Valley. 


THE Pennsylvania R.R. charges 25 cents for 50 
miles, or less than 3c. per mile for over 50. The 
president of the Delaware, Lackawanna, & 
Western has withdrawn the circular instructing 
baggage-men to carry wheels free. 


A CLUB was recently formed at Janesville, 
Wis. 

PrRoF. WILLIAMS, of Brown University, is 
touring in England with a friend. He rides 
an American machine, which, he writes, is greatly 
admired by the wheelmen they have met. 


THE Champion City Club, of Springfield, O., 
publishes a very neat and handy ‘‘ log-book ” for 
wheelmen. It is the size of an ordinary pocket 
note-book. The pages are ruled to form columns, 
headed, ‘‘ Date,” ‘* From,” ‘‘ To,” ‘* Direction,” 
** Roads,” ‘* Wind,” ‘* Direction of Wind,” 
‘¢ Time and Distance.” The price is twenty-five 
cents, and the book can be obtained from R. A. 
Worthington, Secretary of the Club. 


AN attempt is being made to arrange an all- 
day tricycle run, starting from Boston. 

THE Lexington (Ky.) Bicycle Club is build- 
ing a cinder-track, one-quarter mile, at Wood- 
land Park, near that city. An amphitheatre is 
to be erected. 


THE ordinance passed recently at the West- 
boro’ (Mass.) town-meeting, allowing no one 
but policemen to use the duplex whistle, has 
been revoked. 


CHIEF CONSUL HILL, of Massachusetts, sent 
out a stirring appeal to representatives, consuls, 
and members, along with the call of the general 
meeting of the L.A.W. division of the State. 
This meeting occurred June 13th, too late for 
notice in the present issue. Many important 
matters were discussed, such as appointment of 
a railroad committee ; an annual meet ; an annual 
race meet; appointment of racing committee ; 
establishment of State championship. 


THE Rutland (Vt.) Bicycle Club enjoyed a run 
to Fair Haven, May 30th. 
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RICHARD GARVEY, ‘Captain of the Missouri 
Bicycle Club, St. Louis, spent a short time in 
Boston after the meet. Mr. Garvey has just per- 
fected arrangements to devote all his energy to 
the bicycle business, giving up the various other 
enterprises in which he has been interested. The 
business has been removed to more spacious 
quarters on 12th street, near Olive. Mr. Garvey 
is the owner of the first bicycle ridden in this 
country, so far as we know, —the wheel ex- 
hibited at the centennial. 
hibited at his store. 


This curiosity is ex- 


THE Ramblers have planned a two days’ tour 
to Gloucester and return. This outline of the 
run is from the invitation card: — 


The start will be made from the club rooms, 
Hotel Glendon, at 9 A.M. Sunday, June 17th, 
and pass through Cambridge, Medford, Malden, 
Saugus, Lynn, Swampscott, to Salem, where din- 
ner will be taken at the well-known Essex House. 
After a brief tarry, wheels will be mounted, and 
the run will be continued through Beverly, Man- 
chester, and Magnolia, to Gloucester, where the 
party will stop over night at the Atlantic Hotel. 
Rooms will be secured in advance. 

Monday, at 9 A.M., the return journey will be 
commenced, and will pass through the same 
places to Salem, where dinner will be served; 
thence to Marblehead, Swampscott, Lynn, etc., 
to Boston. 


BICYCLING in Berkshire Co., Mass., is flourish- 
ing; over fifty wheels now in use, and the roads 
are, most of them, in good condition, having been 
thoroughly worked, and getting hard from the 
frequent rains. The Club took a picnic ride to 
Pontoosoc Lake, Thursday evening, May 31, 
taking boats to the opposite shore, where a 
tempting spread was partaken of, and an hour 
was spent in athletic sports, returning at dusk. 
Fourteen wheels were in line. The Berkshire Co. 
Wheelmen have their head-quarters at 7 North 
St., Pittsfield, Mass., where visiting wheelmen 
are always welcome. The following routes are 
sent us by the Secretary : — 

There are two routes to Williamstown from 
One, by Lanesboro’ to New Ashford, to 
So. Williamstown, and west twenty miles, loamy 
soil, and some hills, but can nearly all be ridden 
easily. The second, to Glenn House, to Berkshire 
(some sand), then to Cheshire, Maple Grove, 
So. Adams, No. Adams, and to Williamstown, 
24 miles. The latter ride takes one to the east 
of Old Graylock Mountain; and the former, to 
the west. By going one way and returning the 
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other one gets a fine view of the Berkshire hills, 
lakes, etc. 


THE Marblehead Bicycle Club has recently 
elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year :— ‘ 

President, George Chinn; Captain, J. Rob. 
Schoff; Sub-captain, John W. Richardson ; Sec- 
retary, P. Howard Shirley; Treasurer, William 
G. Pray; Color-bearer, Joseph P. Bessom. 

The club is in a flourishing condition, and has 
a membership of thirteen. It has pleasant head- 
quarters, well fitted up, and containing the cur- 
rent bicycling literature, where wheelmen are 
always welcome. The club’s quarters are on 
Hathaway’s Wharf, opposite the Eastern Yacht 
Club-house, across the harbor. The hall is spa- 
cious, and is furnished with a piano. The club 
receives its lady friends Tuesday evenings, when 
dancing and other polite amusements are indulged 
in. Wheelmen are cordially invited to be pres- 
ent on ‘‘ Ladies’ nights.” 


AT the annual meeting of the Mount Vernon 
Bicycle Club, held April 26th, the following 
officers were elected: President, Arnold E. 
Fauquier ; Captain, Frank T. Davis; Secretary 
and Treasurer, Philip H. Lucas. The club has 
adopted a new uniform, of dark-blue, with the 
U.S. naval cap, and black low shoes. 


THE Washington Star, of May 16, contained 
a pithy and convincing letter, signed ‘‘ C.R.D.,” 
upon the road-rights of wheelmen, which are 
sometimes not respected in that city. Several 
accidents have occurred on account of the 
recklessness of drivers. 


THE Oshkosh (Wis.) Bicycle Club held a 
meet May 30 and 31. The first day they ran to 
Neenah and Appleton, took a yachting excursion 
on Lake Winnebago, attended a ball in the 
evening, returning home the next day. 

THE Nashville (Tenn.) Bicycle Club has 
become the Nashville Wheelmen. The club now 
has eighteen active members. The club and 
individual members do a great deal of riding. 


THE Morristown (N.J.) Club held a series of 
races in connection with the spring meeting of 
the Agricultural Society, June 8th and gth. 


WE have received the fixture cards, for June, of 
the Boston Ramblers and the Newton Bicycle 
Clubs. 


SECRETARY ADAMS, of New York Club, and 
his wife may occasionally be seen out in their 
** Sociable.” ¥ 
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WHAT was announced as the fourth annual 
meeting of the Harvard Bicycle Club was held 
at Beacon Park, Boston, Mass., Wednesday 
afternoon, May 16th. The club mentioned had 
not held any races since the spring of 1881, and 
those held on Wednesday indicated that any at- 
tempt to revive them would hardly meet with 
success. The attendance was about 200, com- 
posed mostly of local bicyclists. Outside of the 
contestants, however, few Harvard bicyclists were 
seen, —a fact reflecting severely upon the mem- 
bers of the club giving the races. Seven indi- 
vidual entries was the number made by the Har- 
vard men, the club numbering Ioo men. Fur- 
ther comment is unnecessary. The management 
was poor throughout. A delay of half an hour 
occurred before the races began. There were no 
seats for spectators. 

The first race was a mile-dash, open to college 
men only, for which A. Bigelow, Harvard, and 
Louis B. Hamilton, Yale, contended. Hamilton 
got the best of the start, and took the lead, Bige- 
low contenting himself with the rear place until 
the end of the third lap, when he went ahead and 
won as he pleased in 3m. 292s. The track isa 
little less than four laps to the mile. 

The second number on the programme was a 
five-mile race, open to all amateurs, and H. M. 
Sabin, Newton Bicycle Club; Albert Hosmer, of 
Boston ; F. A. Bickford, Somerville Bicycle Club ; 
Manton Maverick, and C. M. Hemenway, Har- 
vard Bicycle Club, presented themselves. Hos- 
mer took the lead at the start, and was allowed 
to make the pace. Bickford found out in the 
second lap of the second mile that he was not 
wanted, and disappeared. The order for the first 
mile was Hosmer, Maverick, Sabin, Hemenway, 
and Bickford. Maverick fell from his machine 
in the third lap of the third mile and did not 
remount. This compelled Hemenway to lose 
enough ground to throw him out of the race. He 
kept on, however, and won third prize. Sabin 
spurted by Hosmer in the next to the last lap, and 
won with ease, in 17m. 282s. Young Hosmer is 
a brother of George Hosmer, the well-known 
Boston sculler. 

George M. Hendee, Springfield Bicycle Club, 
Eliot Norton, Harvard Bicycle Club, and Albert 
Hosmer, Boston, were the starters in the open 
one-mile race. The other riders were no match 
for Hendee, who won in 3m. 112s. Had he de- 
sired, he could have easilybeaten 3m. Nor- 
ton was second, and Hosmer third. 

The uninteresting slow-race came next. G. 
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N. Perkins, Harvard Bicycle Club, won, defeat- 
ing H. E. Lombard, Cambridgeport, and C. L. 
Harrison, and R. S. Codman, Harvard Bicycle 
Club. 

The half-mile race, open to college men only, 
brought two Harvard Bicycle Club men to the 
scratch, —J. E. Davisand A. Bigelow. Bigelow 
took the lead, and won easily in 1m. 354s. 

The last event was a three-mile race, open to 
college men only. The starters were Norton, 
Maverick, and Hemenway, of Harvard, and Hitch- 
cock of Andover. Hemenway took the lead. 
Maverick dropped out in the second lap, on 
account of the dislocation of the seat of his 
machine. In the sixth lap there was a good 
struggle between Hemenway and Norton for first 
position, the former finally yielding. At the end 
of the second mile Hemenway went the way of 
the weary. Hitchcock thought it time to show 
his prowess in the next to the last lap, and made 
a successful spurt for the lead. He could not hold 
it, however, —hard riding, with superior endur- 
ance and strength, enabling Norton to pass him 
on the home stretch, and win by ten yards in 
Iom. 28s. 

The prizes were gold and silver medals. The 
officers of the course were: Referee, James T. 
Moffat, °83, and 


Underwood; Judges, R. B. 
Adam D. Claflin, 86; Time-keeper, James G. La- 
throp; Assistant time-keepers, George E. Low- 
ell, 83, and Wendell Baker, 86; Starter, T. J. 
Coolidge, °84; Clerk of the Course, George B. 
Morrison, *83; Assistant, F. W. White, °85. 


THE two-mile intercollegiate bicycle race, one 
of the intercollegiate games, was won by C. A. 
Reed, Columbia College, in 6m. 534s. Through 
the awkwardness of one of the assistants several 
of the starters were thrown. Only two got off 
free, but these, Howard & Maxwell, were passed 
by Reed, and took the second and third places 
respectively. 


Mr. LEONARD, of the Oakland Bicycle Club, 
at a recent meet of the club, gave a very inter- 
esting exhibition in fancy-riding, including many 
difficult feats. 


A RACE between a bicycle and a shell boat took 
place May 24th, from Birmingham to Milford 
Harbor, Conn., and was won by the bicycle. 
The distance is twelve miles by land, and fourteen 
by water. 


H. B. Hart, of Philadelphia, has published a 
‘* Wheeiman’s Song,” words and music by John 
Ford. It is a genuine rollicking, bicycling song, 
the best, we think, ever written for wheelmen. 
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WE clip from 7ke Wheel a list of States, giving 
number of League members in each, and also 
number who voted in spring elections : — 








| Number 
Members, 


. Votes 
States. Cast 


Massachusetts ......6. | 
New York 


Pennsylvania 
Illinois ° 
Connecticut 
Wisconsin 

New Hampshire. . 
Missouri 

Maryland 

Quebec 

New Jersey 
| Michigan 
Kentucky . ee 
| Rnode Island ... 








‘ nearly all the college field games there have 
been bicycle races. At Columbia a two-mile 
race was won by R. G. Rood, in 6.474, breaking 
the college record, which was 6.51. At Prince- 
ton, J. Chester, 84, was first in a two-mile race, 
taking 8.144 toit. At the University of Penn- 
sylvania, J. P. Crosdale did even worse, winning 
in 8.594. 


At the annual field-meeting of the Athletic 

ssociation of Michigan University, at Ann Ar- 
bor, May 12, Mr. S. W. Lee took the prize for 
fancy bicycle riding. 

In the fifty-mile race between William Ware 
on horses, and H. M. Woodside and J. W. Wil- 
son on bicycles, on Tuesday evening, May 15, 
Woodside beat all American records, profes- 
sional and amateur, from three to ten miles, be- 
sides cutting below the two-mile professional 
record. We give Woodside’s time : — 


Miles. Time. ; Miles. Time. 

3.12} | 6 19.02 
6.204 22.154 
9.30 25.278 
12.404 28.394 
15.514 31.491 
From Zhe Wheel of May 11 we extract the 
following letter, which is self-explanatory : — 


Boston, May 5, 1883. 

My dear Mr. Fenkins, — As it isn’t quite right to 
ride a “ sociable ” and let the other fellow do all the 
pedalling (which latter, by the way, you are quite ca- 
pable of doing), I must now get off and retire. No 
more may you or others point to my name at the 
head of your columns as that of the “ wicked part- 
ner,” or to my so “many irons in the fire,” as to 
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journals, as evidence of right attention to none, for 
I positively retire from the staff of The Wheel. 1 
am sincerely attached to you and your constantly im- 
proving paper and its ever increasing readers, and I 
shall gladly write for your columns sometimes, as I 
have opportunity, steering my manuscript as clear of 
the waste-basket as I can. Wishing I could have 
been of more assistance, hoping and believing that 
your excellent paper will continue to prosper and im- 
prove as it has during the past year, having more and 
more, as it deserves, of the support of wheelmen 
everywhere, and conducted on the same fair and im- 
partial course of malice toward none, and the truth 
for all, according to the motto, Zros T'yriusgue miht 
nullo discrimine agetur, 
I am fraternally yours, 
CHARLES E. Pratt. 


THE St. Louis two days’ tournament was a very 
successful affair. The 1o-mile race was won by 
Clarence H. Jenkins, of Louisville, Ky., in 33 m. 
59s. The mile race was run in heats, as 
follows: Ist heat, Percy Stone, time, 3m. ro4s. ; 
2d heat, R. E. Perry, time, 3m. 149s.; 3d heat, 
R. E. Perry, time, 3m. 12s. The mile dash, on 
the second day, resulted in a first for Jenkins, in 
3m. §s. The race between members of the 
Missouri Club for the Gavey medal, was won by 
Duryea. The Missouri Club team easily won the 
five-mile Inter.-Club contest with the Eurota 
team. Duryea also came in first in the three- 
mile handicap race between members of the 
Missouri Club. 


AT last the famous Corey Hill, near Boston, 
has been climbed. This was accomplished by 
H. D. Corey, of the Massachusetts Club, May 4, 
in the presence of eight witnesses. The ma- 
chine ridden was a 33-pound Ridge. Harry 
Pope, of the same club, has heretofore held the 
best Corey-Hill record, and, though never reach- 
ing the top, held and surpassed all competitors. 


AN enthusiastic meeting of the wheelmen of 
Millbury, Mass., was held on the 24th of May, 
which resulted in the organization of a club with 
the following officers : — 

President, William E. Gale ; Captain, William 
H. Lester; Lieutenant, Arthur W. Rice; Bugler, 
William A. Parker; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Charles F. Holman. 


THE Courier gives Mr. Fred Coleman, of the 
Citizens’ Club, the credit of being the first man 
to cross the Brooklyn Bridge, who rode over the 
day after the opening. Several other wheelmen 
crossed the same day. 
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Capt. Lester and Lieut. Rice recently made a 
fast run for time, from Worcester, Mass., to 
Brighton, Mass., and succeeded in covering the 
distance (about 41 miles) in three hours and 
twenty-five minutes, thus beating by two minutes 
the best previous record, made some weeks since 
by Thomas Midgeley, of the Worcester Club. 


THE Charlestown Bicycle Club took a pleasant 
run to Lynn, Memorial Day, returning the same 
day. In the evening the club held a reception 
at their head-quarters, in Reed’s building, Han- 
cock square. Refreshments were served, and 
speeches were made by members of the club and 
the guests. 


THE Kings County Wheelmen, of Brooklyn, 
will hold a race-meeting on Saturday, June 23d, 
at the Williamsburgh Athletic Club grounds, in 
that city. There will be a two-mile handicap, 
and a slow race, open to all amateurs, besides the 
twenty-five mile club championship race. 


A CORRESPONDENT in Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands, writes that the roads are so very poor 
that bicycles are rarely seen there. There are 
several in the town, and a number of tricycles, 
but none are used to any extent. The govern- 
ment are macadamizing the roads; but it 
will be three or four years before there will be 
long-enough stretches finished to make much 
riding. Our informant, Mr. Geo. P. Castle, 
uses his wheel constantly in going from his 
house to place of business, that bit of road being 
the best in the vicinity. 

Tuis clipping has been handed us:— ‘‘ Mr. 
J. W. Eberman, of Sandy Lake, left Cleveland 
last Saturday on his bicycle, at 7 A.M., and 
reached Andover, Ohio, at 3 P.M., a distance 
of 95 miles, or an average of 12 miles per 
hour. Mr. Eberman claims that he can ride 
from his home, at Sandy Lake, to Cleveland, a 
distance of 145 miles, from sun up until sun 
down. We did not learn whether he stopped 
for dinner on Saturday or not, but presume it 
was a continuous ride.” 

A NEw bicycle club, to be known asthe ‘‘ Tro- 
jan Wheelmen,” and including some of the first 
bicyclists in the city, was organized recently in 
Troy, N.Y., with twenty-one charter members. 
The following officers were elected: President, 
T. B. Way; Vice President, Harry Snyder; 
Secretary, W. J. Wyley; Treasurer, C. E. Wil- 
son; Captain, J. R. Torrance; Lieutenant, Geo. 
Powers; Color-bearer, W. T. Lynd. The club 
contemplate a bicycle excursion some time during 
the summer. 


THE Philadelphia Bicycle Club, which was or- 
ganized in 1879, has thirty-eight members on its 
rolls. At the annual meeting of the club, held 
on Tuesday evening, officers were elected, as fol- 
lows : — 

President, H. C. Blair (reélected) ; Secretary 
and Treasurer, H A. Blakiston (reélected) ; 
Captain, H. R. Lewis (reélected) ; Lieutenant, 
E. L. Miller; Club Committee, embracing the 
first three officers and Messrs. G. N. Osborne, 
C. Gedney King, and James H. Taylor. 


ON May 8th a bicycle club was formed at Wey- 
mouth, Mass., with Mr. C. G. Sheppard as 
Captain and President, and B. W. Burrell as 
Secretary and Treasurer. The club is to be 
known as the Weymouth Bicycle Club. 


THE Essex Co. Wheelmen held a _ most 
successful meet at Lynn (Mass.), May 3oth. 
One hundred and fifty-two machines were in 
line. 


Ar the Lehigh University sports, Barry Searle 
won the two-mile bicycle race ; time, 7.204. 


A CLUuB called the Rocky Mountain Wheelmen 
has been organized in Bozeman, Montana. 


THE May issue of Zhe Western ’Cyclist was 
6,000 copies. 


A NUMBER of Peoria (IIl.) wheelmen will join 
the Canada excusion party. 


The L.A.W. Stencil Outfit. 

THROUGH the kindness of Mr. C. H. Lamson 
we have received a sample of the stencil outfit. 
It consists of two stencils, one the copy of the 
L.A.W. badge, which is the central part of all 
signs ; the other an arrow-head, which, combined 
with the above, produces any of the signs 
adopted; also, a brush, bottle of turpentine, 
and a tube of black paint ; the whole put up ina 
small, neat tin case, that can be put in the 
pocket, if necessary, or easily carried on a ma- 
chine. Mr. Lamson worked hard to produce a 
useful and handy outfit, and has been eminently 
successful. We trust the consuls and others will 
put them to use at once. 


A BICYCLE track is being constructed at Salt 
Lake City, twenty feet wide, seven laps to the 
mile. Some races recently took place upon it, 
but the track was too soft for fast-riding. Wm. 
Wood took the first prize, and Walter Jennings 
the second. 
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The League Meet. 


THE wheelmen of New York in general, and 
the committees in particular, deserve unbounded 
praise for the excellent manner in which the meet 
was managed. A good programme was made up 
and successfully carried out. In spite of the fact 
that they had prejudice and many local disad- 
vantages to contend against, the largest and 
most successful meet the L.A.W. ever held was 
the result of their efforts. 

All day Saturday, May 26, wheelmen were ar- 
riving, till, by Sunday morning, there were some- 
where about five hundred inthe city. The Grand 
Union Hotel, the head-quarters, was thronged 
with bicyclers, while there were many at other 
hotels farther down-town. Some brought their 
machines up to the Grand Union, where, in the 
halls, many wheels were standing. The Massa- 
chusetts Club, the Boston Ramblers, and others, 
had their machines conveyed at once in express- 
wagons to the two large storage tents on 59th 
street. Still others left their wheels at the barge, 
in Jersey City, where they were taken care of till 
Monday noon, when they were taken up-town 
and delivered over to their owners. 

Sunday, a large number ran out to Yonkers ; 
others took in the Bridge, the Park, and other 
sights of the city. The evening was spent en- 
joyably by most of the wheelmen in the ‘ noisy 
hotel, amidst the conversation and discussion of 
assembled ’cyclers.” It certainly zs one of the 
most enjoyable features of the meet to make the 
acquaintance of wheelmen from all parts of the 
country. 

THE BUSINESS MEETING. 

Through the kindness of Elliot Mason, his 
riding-hall was fitted up with chairs, and used 
as an assembly-room for officers and members. 

The meeting of the Board of Officers was held 
Monday, and was called to order by President 
W.H. Miller, at 9.45 A.M. There were present : 
President W. H. Miller, Columbus, O.; Vice- 
President A. S. Parsons, Cambridgeport, Mass. ; 
Corresponding Secretary Sholes, Cleveland, O.; 
Treasurer W. V. Gilman, Nashua, N.H. Chief 
Consuls: George Sanderson, Scranton, Pennsyl- 
vania; H. S. Livingston, Cincinnati, Ohio; E. 
K. Hill, Worcester, Massachusetts ; N. M. Beck- 
with, New York; L. H. Johnson, Orange, New 
Jersey ; A. A. Hathaway, Milwaukee, Wisconsin ; 
C. H. Lamson, Portland, Maine. Representa- 
tives: Frank A. Elwell, Portland, Maine; Mr. 
Douglass, New Jersey; J. S. Webber, Glouces- 
ter, and F. P. Kendall, Worcester, Massachu- 
setts; A. Meinecke, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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After appointing Fred T. Sholes temporary 
Recording Secretary , nominations were made for 
President. Mr. Miller was nominated, but de- 
clined; then A. S. Parsons, L. H. Johnson, and 
E. K. Hill, were nominated; but each withdrew 
his name. An informal ballot was then taken, 
giving W. H. Miller a. large majority of votes. 
Mr. Miller still insisted that he could not serve. 
The final ballot showed that the officers were de- 
termined to keep President Miller. Upon his 
reiterating his positive declination, Mr. N. Malon 
Beckwith, Citizens’ Club, New York, was nomi- 
nated and elected. The other officers were chosen 
as follows: Vice-President, W. H. Miller, of 
Columbus, Ohio; Corresponding Secretary, Fred 
Jenkins, of the Citizens’ Club, New York; Re- 
cording Secretary, A. S. Hibbard, of Milwau- 
kee; Treasurer, W.V. Gilman, of Nashua, N.H. 

The Board then adjourned to the general 
meeting. 

This meeting was called to order by President 
Miller, who, after a few well-chosen remarks, 
called upon Mr. Dunlap and Mr. Livingston to 
conduct the new president to the chair. Presi- 
dent Beckwith was received with cheers, to which 
he replied in a short speech. The report of the 
Corresponding Secretary was then read, showing 
that the League now had two thousand one hun- 
dred and thirty-one members; that there had 
been one thousand one hundred and thirty-five 
applications during the past year; it also con- 
tained the membership of the various States, which 
we give in another place. The report of the 
treasurer was also made, which we give in full: 


TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


CASH, Dr. 
To balance received of D, Wistar, June 


CASH. Cr. 
By expenses of Corresponding Secre- 


expenses of treasurer 

salary of treasurer 

salary of corresponding secretary .. 

rebate, Kingman N. Putnam....... 

expense of reporting three busjness 
MECTINGS ... 22s cececerccccccccees 

three thousand five hundred mem- 
bership tickets...........seeeeee 

expense fall race meeting, Beacon 
Park, Boston 

expense, miscellaneous account.... 

expense J. Fred Adams, Haver- 
hill suit 

balance in treasury at close of busi- 
ness hours, May 21, 1883 


145 O1 
250 00 
250 00 
19 50 
96 00 
33 25 


29 05 
25 50 


50 co 


1,177 21 
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Balance accounted for as follows : — 
Deposit with New Hampshire Banking 
Company 
Deposit with Mechanics’ Savings Bank, 
Deposit with Second National Bank... 
In money drawer. 


500 00 
1,171 21 


$1,177 21 
Add to the above accrued interest 


$1,196 97 


Total cash in treasury, May 2, 1883 


All the above expenditures have been made either in ac- 
cordance with a vote of the officers or with the approval of 
the finance committee. 

Respectfully submitted, 
W.V. GILMAN, Treasurer. 


Mr. President, Officers and Members L.A.W. : — 

During my term of office it has been my earnest endeavor 
to be able to present to you at this time a report of our finan- 
cial standing at least as satisfactory as that exhibited at our 
Chicago meeting, and for a moment we will examine both 
reports that we may see how they will compare. 

Mur balance in the treasury, May 27, 


We now have ...... ccccccccccccccccses 
Our receipts from membership dues, 
1881-S2 ...eeeveeees eecccccccccses 
This year we have received from this 
SOULCE eeceeeees ccvcccccceccccecs 
Admission fees, 1881-S2....... ee0ceses 
During this year.......... eeeeeereccece 
The increase in this particular is most 
gratifying, and will surprise many when 
we take into consideration the heavy 
drawback we have labored under from 
the fact that entire club memberships 
have been admitted at half-rates, 
On the other hand, the expenses of 
the office of corresponding sec- 
retary have been reduced more 


while those of the treasurer, never 
large, appear in smaller figures. 
A great saving this year is detected in 
the expense of our annual race 
meeting, the same having been 
reduced nearly ...seccscercscsees 
A slight improvement in interest ac- 
19 7 


Last year it furnished us ....0.eeeeeees 12 92 


Great strides have been made in the right direction, viz., 
towards bringing the League into much closer relationship 
with each individual member, so that to-day each member 
has a voice in the management, and is to that extent per- 
sonally responsible for its acts, and may therefore feel elated 
at its success. 

We have never been so strong financially as to-day. 

Our membership roll has never looked so well, for we now 
number two thousand one hundred paid-up, active members, 
— a number we have all the year desired. 

Our influence was never more potent, our prospects never 
better, and that our incoming executive board may find all 
as they could wish, is the sincere desire of 

Your most obedient servant, 
W. V. Gitman. 


The Committee on Rules and Regulations 
then reported through Mr. W. H. Miller, the 
chairman. This report recommended the ac- 
ceptance of a proposition made by Oliver & 
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Jenkins, of Zhe Wheel, offering The Wheel as 
an official gazette of the League, to be fur- 
nished to members at fifty cents a year, the 
subscription to come from the L.A.W. treasury. 
Mr. Wm. V. Gilman moved the acceptance of the 
report. After much discussion, and an attempt 
to lay the report upon the table, the question of 
its adoption was brought before the house. A 
motion to leave it to a committee of five, who 
should report the next day, was lost. The report 
was at last adopted, and Zhe Wheel declared 
the official organ of the League of American 
Wheelmen. After passing votes of thanks to 
the retiring president, W. H. Miller; Fred 
T. Sholes, ex-corresponding secretary; W. V. 
Gilman, .treasurer, and Mr. B. B. Ayres, chair- 
man of the Railroad Committee, the meeting 
adjourned until 10 P.M. the next day, Tuesday, 
May 29. 
THE PARADE. 


By 3 o’clock, an hour later than the schedule 
time, the wheelmen had arranged themselves 
along the west side of 5th Avenue according 
to the programme. Soon Commander Beck- 
with and his staff rode along, reviewing the 
line, the captains of the clubs saluting him 
as he passed. A little later the bugle-call 
‘*Mount” rang out. This passed from club to 
club, till the long line was fairly started. Down 
5th Avenue they rolled, turning at the circle and 
back up the avenue. As our reporter took part 
in the parade, we obtained no detailed report of the 
procession, but copy that of the Mew York World, 
which, with a few corrections and additions we 
have made, is, we think, the best yet published. 

First came Dr. N. M. Beckwith, of the Citizens’ 
Bicycle Club, and President of the L.A.W., in 
command. His staff was composed of Vice- 
President W. H. Miller, Treasurer W. V. Gilman, 
Mr. Sholes, Chief Consul Hill, of Massachusetts ; 
Colonel Albert A. Pope and Charles E. Pratt, 
of Boston, and Chief Consul Frank W. Weston, 
of the ’Cyclists’ Touring Club, riding two abreast. 
Then followed the first division, composed of 
clubs whose membership are League men, under 
the command of Mr. Fred G. Bourne, with his 
aids, Geo. H. Day, Hartford, Connecticut; Ar- 
nold E. Fauquier, Mt. Vernon; W. R. Reynolds, 
New York; A. A. Hathaway, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. It contained twenty-one clubs. These 
were: New York Bicycle Club, Captain Howard 
Conklin, with twenty-six men, two of whom were 
on a double and one on a single tricycle; gray 
uniform with ‘*N.Y.B.C.” in gold cord on 
collar, gray stocking and cap to match; red and 
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black colors. Massachusetts Bicycle Club, of 
Boston, Captain A. D. Claflin, with thirty-two 
men; uniform, dark-blue and white cap. New 
Haven Bicycle Club, Captain J. Lewis, with 
twenty-four men; dark-blue uniform throughout. 
Philadelphia Bicycle Club, H. R. Lewis, with 
fourteen men; uniform of dark-blue. Essex Bi- 
cycle Club, of Newark, N.J., Captain Charles A. 
M. Knight and eleven men; dark-blue uniform. 
Germantown Bicycle Club, of Philadelphia, Cap- 
tain John B. Thayer and nine men; uniform, 
seal-brown. Yonkers Bicycle Club, Captain M. 
C. Smith and nine men; brown uniform through- 
out. Connecticut Bicycle Club, of New Haven, 
Captain C. E. Chase and fourteen men; uniform 
of olive-green. Brooklyn Bicycle Club, Captain 
W. A. Carl and eleven men; colors, cherry and 
black. Cincinnati, Buckeye, and Cleveland Bi- 
cycle clubs combined, under command of Cap- 
tain McCune, of the B.B.C., twenty-six men in 
all; colors, blue and yellow, cardinal and blue, 
and blue and black. Albany Bicycle Club, Cap- 
tain A. H. Scattergood and twenty-two men; 
uniform, white corduroy. Milwaukee Bicycle 
Club, two men; uniform, dark gray. Ariel 
Bicycle Club, Chicago, IIl., two men; blue 
uniform. Pequonnock Bicycle Club, of Bridge- 
port, Conn., Captain C. C. Godfrey and twelve 
men; uniform, blue flannel, coat and cap with 
gold cord, gray corduroy trousers. Thorndike 
Bicycle Club, Beverly, Mass., Captain L. L. 
Dodge; uniform all green. Scranton (Pa.) Bi- 
cycle Club, Captain W. Speer and seven men; 
dark-blue uniform. Mount Vernon (N.Y.) Bi- 
cycle Club, Captain F. Davies and seven men; 
colors, orange and blue. Cortlandt Wheelmen, 
of Peekskill, N.Y., Captain Dudley C. Hasbrouck 
and seven men; uniform, blue-cloth coat and 
cap, blue stockings and gray trousers. Orange 
(N.J.) Wanderers, Captain L. H. Johnson, 
brown corduroy uniform and cap, with brown 
stockings. 
SECOND DIVISION. 


The second division, composed of clubs whose 
entire and part membership are League men, 
under command of Captain Will A. Pitman, in- 
cluded: Springfield Bicycle Club, of Massachu- 
setts, Captain W. N. Winans and eleven men; 
colors, cardinal; uniform, black cloth coat and 
cap, with ‘*S.B.C.” in gold, black stockings. 
Rutland (Vt.) Bicycle Club, nine men; uniform, 
blue with silver buttons. Lancaster (Pa.) Bi- 
cycle Club, four men; uniform of © gray. 
Hermes Bicycle Club, of Chicago; twenty men ; 
brown uniform. Mountain Bicycle Club, of 
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Johnstown, Pennsylvania, Captain H. D. Wil- 
liams; gray uniform. Brunswick Bicycle Club, 
of New Brunswick, N.J., nine men; colors, 
black and gold. Marietta Bicycle Club, of Penn- 
sylvania, Captain C. S. Spangler and eleven men ; 
blue uniform; black and gold colors. Hudson 
County Wheelmen, of Hoboken, N.J., Captain 
H. W. Sagendorf and eleven men; uniform of 
seal-brown corduroy, with gold monogram 
‘*H.C.W.” oncap. Boston Ramblers, of Massa- 
chusetts, Captain C. S: Howard and eight men; 
dark-green uniforms, with silver badge. East 
Bridgewater Bicycle Club, of Connecticut, Cap- 
tain C. C. Wing and four men; blue flannel uni- 
form and blue stockings, with silver monogram 
‘*E.B.W.” on cap. Citizens’ Bicycle Club, forty 
men; uniform, dark-blue corduroy, blue stock- 
ings and white helmets. Binghamton (N.Y.) 
Bicycle Club, seven men; black cloth uniforms, 
with silver buttons. Ixion Bicycle Club, Cap- 
tain B. G. Sandford, with nine men; black and 
blue uniform. Alpha Bicycle Club, of Bethle- 
hem, Pa., eight men; seal-brown uniform, with 
gold cord. Cheshire Bicycle Club, of Connecti- 
cut, Captain F. F. Georger and two men; uni- 
forms, black Jerseys, stockings and cap with red 
band, gray trowsers. American Star Bicycle 
Club, of Philadelphia, Captain C. E. Updegraff 
and thirteen men; uniform of blue, star button, 
and ‘**A.S.B.C.” oncap. American Star Bicycle 
Club, of Smithville, N.J., Captain A. M. Hall 
and nine men; uniform, same as above. Meri- 
den Bicycle Club, nine men; uniform of dark- 
green. Elmira Bicycle Club, Captain L. H. 
Brown and five men; uniform, cadet-gray, blue 
stockings, and gray helmets. Lennox Bicycle 
Club, of New York City, Captain E. Thompson 
and ten men; blue flannel coats and cadet-gray 
trowsers. Lehigh University Bicycle Club, of 
Pennsylvania, Captain J. L. Packard and seven 
men; cadet-gray uniforms with straw-colored 
helmets. Pennsylvania Bicycle Club, of Phila- 
delphia, Captain C. A. Roberts and nineteen 
men; colors, blue and gold. Lowell Bicycle 
Club, of Massachusetts, four men; black and 
gray uniforms. Poughkeepsie Bicycle Club, 
Captain F. J. Swartz and thirteen men; gray 
flannel uniforms. 


THIRD DIVISION. 


Mr. George R. Bidwell, of the Kings County 
Wheelmen, commanded the third division, com- 
posed of non-League clubs. His orderly was F. 
H. Douglass, of Plainfield, and aids, H. G. Sack- 
endorf, M. E. Graves, A. Meinicke, and H. Serrell. 
Eleven clubs were in line : — 


. 
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Capital Bicycle Club, of Washington, seven- 
teen men; blue suits, white caps. Buffalo Bi- 
cycle Club, two men; uniform, black flannel. 
Providence Bicycle Club, seven men; black uni- 
forms. Kings County Wheelmen, forty-two 
men; seal-brown corduroy. Rochester Bicycle 
Club, four men; dark-green uniforms. Paw- 
tucket Bicycle Club, five men; dark-green uni- 
forms. Troy Bicycle Club, thirteen men; black 
uniforms. Harlem Wheelmen, eighteen men; 
seal-brownuniforms. Newburg Bicycle Club, five 
men. Frankford Bicycle Club, of Pennsylvania, 
twenty-one men; dark-blue uniforms. 


FOURTH DIVISION. 

This division, composed of about one hundred 
and fifty unattached riders, was commanded by 
Sam T. Clark, of Baltimore. 

The line was over three-quarters of an hour in 
passing the circle at the entrance of the park. 
It then made its way up the avenue to One 
Hundred and Sixteenth street, to Seventh ave- 
nue; then through Central Park by the West 
Drive to Fifty-ninth street; back to Seventy- 
second street, and thence to the River-side Drive, 
where the riders dismounted and the wheels 
were stacked. 

After arranging themselves on the side of 
Mount Tom the wheelmen were photographed. 
The line then broke up, and the run back was 
very informal. 

THE BANQUET. 

About 7.30 in the evening the wheelmen and 
their guests took their seats in the beautiful 
dining-hall of the Metropolitan Hotel. The 
banquet was excellent and well served. It 
was a most enjoyable affair. Many prominent 
New-Yorkers were present. After the dinner a 
number of excellent speeches were made, a 
full report of which will be found in the body of 
the magazine. 

BUSINESS MEETING OF TUESDAY. 

At about 10.30 the next morning a small com- 
pany assembled at the Riding School, according 
to adjournment motion of previous day; but as 
a quorum was not present, no business was done. 
Still, a vote of thanks to Mr. Mason for the use 
of the room was passed, with which was coupled 
an expression of sympathy for Mr. Mason in his 
illness. The plan of holding a special meeting, 
at which unfinished business should be taken up, 
was also discussed informally, and to most of 
those present the plan, seemed feasible and 
necessary. 
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With this meeting virtually ended the most 
successful meet the League has had, though men 
in knee-breeches were quite numerous in New 
York for several days after. 


NOTES. 

Sunday Mail and Express contained an edi- 
torial advocating freedom of the Park to bi- 
cyclers. 

The Zelegram said Commander 
staff mounted ‘‘ silver-plated wheels.” 

Mr. Dunlap, of the Citizens’ Club, a man sixty 
years of age, rode in the parade. 

Rev. George Pentecost, of Brooklyn, and Mr. 
George Davis, of Cincinnati, were the heavy 
men of the procession, each weighing over two 
hundred and twenty-five pounds. 

S. Conant Foster, in the old Mercury costume, 
— purple Jersey, white knee-breeches, and purple 
stockings, — attracted attention. 

Karl Kron, the great representative and expo- 
nent of the unattached, and his little forty-six- 
inch, were in the last division. 

Ex-Secretary Sholes was called the handsomest 
man in the parade. 

The Massachusetts Club were praised, in several 
of the papers, for their fine appearance and good 
riding. 


Beckwith’s 


The Capital Club also received great praise, 
being denominated ‘‘ the best-drilled club in the 
country.” 

Elliott Mason, of the Citizens’ Club, was unable 
to attend the meetings and parade on account of 
injuries received at the hands of some roughs, 
who, but a few days before, attempted to force 
their way into his sales-room and riding-school. 

The “ Official Programme,” published by Oliver 
& Jenkins, and edited by Mr. Jenkins, was a happy 
thought. Being filled as it was with all nec- 
essary information about the meet, the city, etc., 
it lessened by far the trouble and inconvenience 
of the visitors. Every essential point was made 
plain. 


In Central Park at Last. 


ON the 8th of June a telegram was received in 
Boston from B. G. Sanford, secretary of N.Y. 
Division of the L.A.W., stating that the west 
drive of Central Park had been granted to bicy- 
clers, ‘‘ with certain restrictions and a special 


permit.” This is but the beginning of the end. 
The influence of the meet is being felt already. 
This item was received just in time for this issue, 
and we could not learn the particulars before 
going to press. 
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wa. BB. BART, 
No, 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and No. 4 Hanover Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Columbia Bicycles and Tricycles. 


BOYS’ 


BICYCLES 


A full line of second-hand Machines constautly on hand, at low prices. 


and VELOCIPEDES. 
Send 3 cent stamp for 36 page 


Catalogue and Price List. 


H. B. HART. 
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Important to Wheelmen and all Others. 


\) 


Cnited 
States 
Mutual 
ACCIDENT 
Association, 
820 Lroadway, 
N.Y. 


$5,000 Accident Insurance. $25 Weekly 


Indemnity. Membership Fee, $4. Annual 
cost about $11. $10,000 Insurance, with $50 
Weekly Indemnity, at corresponding Rates. 
Write or call for Circular and Application 
Blank. 
EUROPEAN PERMITS WITHOUT EXTRA 
CHARGE. 
CHAS. B. PEET, (of Rogers, Peet & Co.), Pres. 
JAS. R. PITCHER, Sec’y. 


320 and 323 Broapway, NEw YORK. 


Bicycle Suits 


READY MADE, 


IN CORDUROYS, VELVETEENS, AND EXTRA 
QUALITY BLUE MIDDLESEX FLANNEL (THE 
BEST FLANNEL MADE.) SAMPLES SENT ON 
REQUEST. UNIFORMS FOR CLUBS A SPEC- 
IALTY. ESTIMATES FURNISHED ON APPLI- 
CATION. 


JOHN PARET & CO, 
Clothiers, 


402 & 404 FULTON ST., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


J. E. STANTON, ManaceEr. 





The Jumbo Catalogue. 


Just published, the largest and most complete Catalogue of 
all sporting goods ever issued—as Lawn Tennis, Base Ball, 
Archery, Cricket, Foot Ball, Fishing, Boating, and Gymna- 
siumgand Firemen’s Goods, and ail the latest novelties. 
228 large pages, 5000 illustrations, on fine tinted paper. 
Price, by mail, 25 cents. 

Bicycle Ilats and Uniforms a specialty. 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 to 130 Nassau 8t., N. Y. 





HARRY D. HEDGER, 
BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES 


REPAIRED, 
NICKEL PLATED AND PAINTED. 
8 Church Street, - off Tremont. 





BICYCLE SUITS MADE TO ORDER. 
FINE TAILORING. 


WETMORE & STORY, - 


33 Essex Street, Boston. 


SAMPLES MAILED ON APPLICATION. 





Our Brands are made from the FINEST TOBACCO and PUREST RICE PAPER. 


2 NO ADULTERATIONS. 
[mn * Sweet Caporal, Caporal, Caporal %, St. James’, &c., Kinney 


Bros.’ Straight Cut Cigarettes. 
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NEW FIELD GAME. 


IMPROVED OROQUET; or, LAWN POOL. 
Patented Dec. |9th, 1882. 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 


HORSMAN'S CELEBRATED LAWN TENNIS. 


Send for Tennis Catalogue. 


COLUMBIA AD BICYCLES, 
Aji: AP And Headquarters 


for 
BICYCLE SUPPLIES. 
Send for Catalogue. 
E.I. HORSMAN, 80and 83 Williams St., New York. 


Nothing in the World like it, 


The Decorator 
and Furnisher. 
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house ~~ e beautiful.”—Springjfield Republican 
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to housekeepers.”. 


indispensible -Mail &@ Exp.(N.Y.) 


“*Readab! i 
Pr apie bo articles by well Rpown writers, and a 
‘Must prove a educator the ular 
taste. Darlington Eemborse ne Of te op 
WA gS contributions yaya a of established 


reputa' "— Evening Post 
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"a Hep ncunal printed, wih h numerous design designs for 

Subscription, $4 per Year; Single copies, 36 cents. 


E. W. BULLINGER, Publisher, 


75 Fulton Street, New York City: 





THIRD YEAR. 


THE AGRICULTURAL AA ViGW 


And JOURNAL of the 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL ASSOCLATION. 


A Magazine Devoted to Agriculture 
and Industry. 


Pronounced by the Press and the highest individual author- 
ities the best practical publication issued. 


Contains Exhaustive Articles on Agricultural Practice 
and Science by the ablest writers and experts 
of America and Europe. 


Each Issue worth more than the price of a whole 
Year's Subscription. 


TERMS, $3 PER YEAR. 


Address, JOS. H. REALL, Editor & Publisher, 
32 PARK ROW, “ World Building,” NEW YORK. 








FOR LATEST 


BICYCLING NEWS 


READ THE 


UNDAY LOURIER 


Established 1845. 


OFFICE, 23 DEY ST., 


NEW YORK. 


SAMPLE COPIES MAILED FREE ON 


APPLICATION. 
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THE BRITISH CHALLENGE, 


Made by SINGER & CO., Coventry. 
Sole Agents, STODDARD, LOVERING & CO., Boston, 


Importers of other leading English Bicycles and Tricycles. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 





NEW YORK & NEW ENGLAND R.R. 


FOR 
Philadelphia, 


Baltimore, 
AND 


Washington. 


ing with thro’ 
trains to 
South and 
West. 
Trains leave 
Boston at 6.30 
P. M., daily, 
and Sundays. 


The Favorite 
Line, with Pull- 
man Cars 
around New 

York City, 


without chan, 
via Transfer’ 

Steamer Mary- 
Jand, connect- 


Pullman Parlor Cars 
On Boston and Hudson River Trains, via Hartford. Direct 
communication for West Point, Poughkeepsie and 
Catskill Mountains. 
days, and 10.30 


FOR 
P.M. Sundays. 
Grand Central | Pullman Palace 


Cars run thro’ 
Depot on night trains. 
New York at ; 
11.34 P.M., week New York. 


Morning train 

leaves New 

York at 10.59. 

NORWICH LINE for NEW YORK. 
Special Fast Express Train, with Parlor Cars, leaves 
Boston at 7.00 Pp. M., week days, connecting with elegant 
Steamers, ‘“‘ Criry oF WORCESTER” and “‘ C1Ty oF Boston.” 


Via New York ° th st., New 
City & Northern New Line to York, with 6th 
R. R. Leaves avenue 
Boston at 9 A.M. “ines of Ele- 


connecting at New York. vated Railway. 


Boston for Providence. 
Express Trains leave Boston at 9 a. m., 3.10 and 5.45 p.m. 
Returning at 8.15 and 11.20 a. m., and 4.30 p. m 
Tickets, Staterooms and Berths secured at office, 205 
nm Street, corner of Milk, 
treet, Boston. 


A. C. KENDALL, 
Gen. Pass. Agt. 


Leave Boston 
at 9 A. M. and 
6.30 P. M., arrive 
at 3.18 P. M. and 

6.17 A. M.;3 
returning, leave 


Washington Street,.322 Washin 
and at Station, foot of Summer 


S. M. FELTON, Jr., 
Gen. Manager. 











The only Illustrated Bicycling News- 
paper in America. 
Published every Wednesday. 


FRED. JENKINS, EpiTor. 
CHAS. E. PRATT, - - - - EpitorraL ContrRIBUTOR. 
EDWIN OLIVER, Business MANAGER. 
Subscription Price $1.50 per annum. 
Send for specimen copy. 








RELIABLE and STANDARD 


CIGARETTES AND TOBACCO, 


MANUFACTURED BY 


WM. S. KIMBALL & CO., 


The Connoisseurs and Pioneers of 
America in Fine Goods. 


Established, 1846. 12 First Prize Medals. 


FRAGRANT VANITY. 
NEW VANITY FAIR. 


THREE KINGS. 


SOLD in all PARTS of the WORLD. 











THE Joun WILkINson Co, 
CHICAGO, ILL., 


— IN THEIR — 


NEW STORE, 
68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, 


HAVE NOW THE 


LARGEST STORE IN AMERICA 


DEVOTED TO 


BICYCLE 


S ACCESSORIES 


GAMES, HOME AMUSEMENTS, 
SPORTS & PASTIMES, &C. 


Send forillustrated catalogues,andcall when in Chicago, 


AGENT FOR 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. 





BICYCLE 


TACTICS. 


A complete Manual for drilling Bicycle Clubs, Leagues or State Divisions. 


WRITTEN AND ILLUSTRATED BY 


7. Ss. 


PRICE, ONLY 20 CENTS. 


MIiLnueR. 
Every wheelman intending to be at the N. Y. Meet should be provided with a copy. 


For SALg& AT THIS OFFICE. 
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An Illustrated Journal, Published Weekly at Cambridge, Mass., U.S. A., by MOSES KING, 





SCIENCE is owned by the Science Company, whose Directors are 
DANIEL C. GILMAN, President, GarpIner G. HUBBARD, 
President of the Fohns Hopkins University. Attorney and Capitalist. 
ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL, Vice-President, OrunieL C. Marsn, 
Inventor of the Telephone. President National Academy of Sciences. 
SAMUEL H. ScuppEr, President of the Boston Society of Natural History. 
To the Educated People of all Countries :— 
A company of scientific men, having in mind the necessity of establishing a journal which in due time 
would well represent the pr®gress that science is making throughout the world, and particularly in the United 
States, began such a journal under the title of 


" SCIENCE.” 


The Company is composed of wealthy and eminent scientific men, whose sole aim is to direct and sup- 
port a journal which shall in every particular be satisfactory to any one at all interested in any department of 
science; and although the journal has its price for subscriptions and advertisements, and also has a publisher 
who is, ex-officio and by nature, a most earnest seeker for income from both those sources, and also from sales 
of single copies, nevertheless the directors of the company under whose auspices the journal was founded and 
is conducted, are wholly uninfluenced by any pecuniary considerations whatever. 

The diréctors have made provision for the regularly, prompt, invariably accurate, and thoroughly credit- 
able appearance of the journal on every Friday throughout the year, regardless of the receipt of a single sub- 
scription or a particle of advertising. 

They have, moreover, provided for a fair remuneration to every one who has anything which the editors 
think worthy of publication in the journal. They intend that the scientific news shall appear in such shape, 
and in such language, that not merely the technical scientist, but every educated person, shall find in every 
issue an amount of reading matter that will repay him to have all the successive issues of the journal come to 
his home, so that he and his family may constantly keep informed on what there is new transpiring and being 
discovered all over the world. 

In addition to the strictly called scientific news, there will be an abundant amount of other scientific 
matter—such as reports of conventions, discussions of topics, suggestions for methods of working, reviews of 
books, descriptions of institutions, histories of organizations, sketches of new apparatus and methods, biogra- 
phies of scientific men, and various other matters which might reasonably be expected to find permanent place 
in a scientific journal of the widest scope and the highest class. 

Illustrations, including portraits, will be found to be numerous enough to make the journal attractive in 
appearance, and to aid in conveying the information intended by the contributors. 

In the course of a single year the journal will contain fifteen hundred (1500) pages of text. These 
will make about thirty pages a week of text, wholly apart from every form of advertising. They will make up 
into two handsome volumes, of about seven hundred and fifty pages each, both being provided with full and 
carefully compiled indexes, and having appropriate title pages. 

For these two volumes the subscription price is only $5.00 in the United States and Canada, and $6.00 
in any other country. Will you send your subscription without much delay, so that your name may appear in 
the handsome little volume which will be issued containing the names, addresses and occupations of all the 
subscribers who, by reason of their early support to this journal, show their active interest in an undertaking 
which is destined to become recognized as a help to scientific progress throughout the civilized world. 


Very truly yours, 


pes”Send for free specimen copy. MOSES. KING, PUBLISHER, 
HARVARD SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 





AD VERT. TISEMENTS. 


EVERYBODY! 


Who Travels, 
Who Stays at Home, 
Who Seeks Recreation, 
Who Does n’t Need it, 
Who is Overworked, 
Who has Plenty of Leisure, 
Who Uses the Wheel, 
Who Wishes He Might, 


Will find in the broad, handsome pages of OUTING, Entertainment, Instruction, 


Amusement, Suggestion and Help. 


=DUTING== 














Is AN ILLUSTRATED 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE OF RECREATION. 


Ir is filled with the brightest literary contributions from popular writers, the best 
pictures, the liveliest editorial departments, and the newsiest paragraphs concerning 


the leading out-door sports, and the prominent summer and winter pleasure resorts. 





Price, 20 Cents. Two Dollars a Year. 





Liberal terms to Canvassers. Write for particulars. Send 2 three-cent stamps 


for sample copy, to 


OUTING, 


ALBANY, N. Y. 
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STA Ld, .éd BU eT, 
509 Tremont Street, (Odd Fellows’ Hall,) Boston, Mass. 


NEw ENGLAND CENTRAL AGENCY FOR THE 


“AMERICAN SANSPARIEL” ROADSTER, LIGHT ROADSTER & RACER, 
AND THE “AMERICAN” BICYCLES. 


SoLE AGENTS FOR BOSTON AND VICINITY FOR THE 


‘VICTOR ROTARY” TRICYCLE and the “AMERICAN STAR” BICYCLE. 


A Full Line of Sundries. Send 3 cent stamp for Catalogue. 


mT nents see“ /CHAS A. SMITH & CO. 


ll | MERCHANT ‘7VAILORS, 
, IMPORTERS OF 


Patented in England, Canada and the United States. The 


best Bicycle and Tricycle Saddle in the world. It fits all 
Bicycles, and 20 English and American Tricycles, and can 
easily be fitted to as many more. Price: painted frame, with | is 


Nickel Tip and Back, $3.50; full Nickel, Address, : : . . 
F. G. Burry, Boston ~ ae Brighton ts, S. | Invite the attention of gentlemen to their selections 


Send Cashier’s Check, Post Office Money Order. for Spring, which are now ready for inspection. 


18 and 20 School Street, 
BOSTON. 


THE HARTFORD SEWING MACHINE. 
Light. " Elegant Woodwork, 














Quiet, A a : \ Easy Running, 
Simple, ane 2 Nickel-Plated, 
Durable, gia 25 a Ball Bearings, 
Decorated, inp as Pearl-Stitch. 


The most complete machines in all a eis ata 
respects ever offered to the Public. oun For full particulars apply to 


WEED SEWING MACHINE CO., HARTFORD, CONN. 


Columbia Bicycle School and Salestoom. 


A FULL LINE OF BICYCLES AND BICYCLE SUNDRIES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
214 and 216 East Thirty-Fourth Street, New York. 
A PLEASANT RIDING HALL. Instruction from 8.30 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
Seagon Tickets for 30 days, $5 — May be applied toward purthage. 
ELLIOTT MASON, Manager. 
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The American Bicycle Co. 


We have the Agency for Springfield and vicinity for the 
Pore MANUFACTURING Co. and the CUNNINGHAM 
Co.’s Celebrated 


BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES, 


— vIz:— 

The Columbia, Special, Expert, Harvard, 
Yale, Yale Racer, Shadow, Matchless, 
Timberlake, and the Heclas for Boys. 

We have in Stock 20 Second-hand Bicycles and Tricycles 
for sale at the following extremely low prices for cash: 

44-inch Hecla, $ 30 00 
6 “ 35 00 

Standard Columbia, Ball Bearings, | 55 00 
Standard Columbia, 
Standard Columbia, Full Nickel, 
Standard Columbia, 
Standard Columbia, 
American Star, Half Nickel, Ball Bearing, 
Expert, Half Nickel, . 
Special, Nickel Plated, Good as New, 
ustang, 


S Good as New, 
English, 
Special Mustang, 
Standard Columbia, 
Children’s Tricycle, 


Cheylesmore, 
Royal Salvo, 
Bicycles bought, sold and enthenged. 
Bicycle sundries constantly on hand. 
Bicycle Repairing a Specialty. 
AMERICAN BICYCLE CO., 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
With Goodyear Rubber Store, Opp. Haynes Hotel. 
M. D. GILLETT, Manager. 





AMATEUR APPARATUS. 


LIGHT, NEAT, AND PERFECT 
Eastman’s Dry Plates, 


Tar Spxectats.—Twiee quicker 
than any other. 


Tae Tropicats.—The only ones 


that can be successfully used 
a hot weather without ice or 


Send for Price List and Cir- 
culars. 
E. & H. T. Anthony & Co.,, 
591 Broadway, 
New York 


BUTTONWOOD BEACH 


HOTEL. 


Opened for the season. Surroundings un- 

surpassed, Table and service unexcelled. 

Terms less for equal accomodations than any 
resort on the bay. 





SAMUEL D. SPINK, 


PROPRIETOR. 





ARTHUR G. CARTER, 


Successor to W. M. WRIGHT. 


Importer and Dealer in 


—— , =, 
4 East 59th Street, New York. 


SECOND-HAND BICTOLES Bought and Sold. 


Bicycles 
Sold on Commission. 


The Largest Stock of Second-hand Bicycles in the United States. 
Repairing Done in all its Branches. 
Nickeling, Enameling and Painting. 


Agents for all noted makes of Bicycles. 


A full line of Sundries, all of our own manufacture, on hand. 


SEND THREE-CENT STAMP FOR LIST. 


| BICYCLES, 





‘THE INSTALMENT PLAN. 


By Special Arrangements with The Pope Mg Co., 
Columbia Dieyoles and Triyele 
i ; 
‘We are enabled to offer the 
Expert Columbia, 
Standard Columbia, 


Columbia Tricycle, 
and Mustang, on 


‘BASY INSTALMENTS. 


Full particulars sent on application. 


B. KITTREDGE & C0., 


166 MAIN STREET, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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The Victor Rotary 
is the easiest running, 
and best appointed 
Tricycle on the mar- 
ket. For 
catalogue, giving full 
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Y illustrated 
particulars, send 3 cent 
stamp to the Overman 
Wheel Co., No. 34 Cou- 
rant Building, Hart- 
ford, Conn. 


Licensed by the Pope 
M’f’g Co. 
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The Wheelman Song. 


Words and Music by JOHN FORD. 


An original Bicycling Song and Chorus, The composer 
has caught the spirit of bicycling, and breaks forth into 
song at once spirited and melodious. 


Every Wheelman should sing it. 

Published by H. B. HART, No. 811 Arch Street, 
Philadelphia. 

Sent postpaid on receipt of its price, 25 cents. 

Send for Price List of New and Second-hand Bicycles. 

H. B, HART; 
No. 811 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and No. 4 Hanover St., Baltimore, Md. 


Wa Perego 


SPECIALTIES IN 
Bicycle Shirts, Tennis Jerseys, 
Lacrosse Shirts and Bicyole Gloves, 
COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF BICYCLE 
HOSE IN ALL COLORS. 
128 & 130 FULTON STREET, 87 NASSAU STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
THE WHEELMAN SOUVENIR 
OF THE L. A. W. MEET. 


A SECOND EDITION. 








On account of the demand for the “ Souvenir,” a second 
edition has been published. 


THE 


Common Sense Binder 


Is the MOST COMPLETE AND PERFECT DEVICE ever offered 
the public for filing and binding Pamphlets, Periodicals, 
Magazines, Sheet Music, and loose Papers of every descrip- 
tion. 

The BINDING DEVICE is composed of STEEL strips or 
stubs, between which the papers are held firmly—as ina 
vise — by means of two or more Steel Fasteners, which can- 
not stretch and allow the papers to work loose, or the book 
to sag from the cover. 

The BACK IS FLEXIBLE, and adjuste itself to any thick- 
ness; hence the volume always corresponds to the actual 
thickness of the papers bound. 

It is ENTIRELY FREE FROM COMPLICATED FIXTURES 
(such as needles, rubber straps, hooks or strings), and is, 
either as a temporary or PERMANENT BINDER, SIMPLE, 
PRACTICAL, DURABLE, and superior to any other. 

We have the Common Sense Binder made for THE 
WHEELMAN. It is the finest binder in the market, let- 
tered in gold. Wewill send FREE, post-paid, one of these 
binders to any old subscriber who will send us two dollars 
and the name of a new subscriber. The price of the binder 
is 85 cents, post-paid. We will print the name of the person 
wanting the binder for 25 cents extra. 


THE WHEELMAN COMPANY, 





PRICE, $1.00. 


608 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


























BEFORE YOU BUY <A BICYCLE 
OF ANY KIND; SEND STAMP .T« 


GUMP BROS., 
Dayton, Ohio. 
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A: H. 
Gilman: Bros. 
Elliott Mason, 
Hi. B.-Ilar 
.. L. Atwood, 7 North Street. 

Cc. H. Lamsen, 201 Middle Street. 
Wi & Punnett, 
Barnes & 
Ww. 


Cathcart. 


214 E. 34 Street. 
t, Str Arch Street. 


liams 176 State Street. 
Davis. 
- Johnston, 110 Main Street. 
Richard Garvey, 12 Olive Street. 
Aw}: 


Eugene Card. 


KXolp. 


Kmory P. Robinson. 
OA. Fairchild. 

J. Van E 
Tred, P , 06 King Streét. 
&. Metz, 2 Parker Block. 
Wm, C. Ser , 


pps. 
Edinans 
Cutter 


ibner, 1108 East.St., N.W 





$5.00. 


nts. Only paper of its kind in the New England States, 


i States, 


Every family s hould have it. 


Agents wanted in 


RAVING CO., 43 Milk Street, Boston. 


























Columbia Bicycles »Tricycles. 


Ss 


EXPERT COLUMBIA 
STANDARD) CO] ~UMBIA, 
COLUMBIA. TRICY CLE, 


, und excepti 


COLUMBIA RACER 


actical racer constr 











Illustratec 6 page) Catalogue sent for 3 cent stamp. 
‘ 


Every Variet Accessories Constantly on Hand. 





THE POPE :M’F’G CO., 









507 Washington Street, Boston, M 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES. _ 


<> + e+ ae | 








FE ot ag CC 


-. 


We have made arrangements to sell the Columbia. Bieycles on | 
weekly or monthly payments. Any one can now | 
obtain a Bicycle with a small weekly outlay. 










“4 





full t 


Send for fi erms and particulars to 
lect. LORD &222; 
3 UNION STREET, . ’ BOSTON. 





— 
























SAFETY, SPEED, AND COMFORT. 
DO YOU WANT A BICYCLE ? 






ch combines Safety, Speed, Ease of Driving, 


Hill Climbing, Smooth Running, Easy Mount, Easy Dismount, General } 
Availability, Service, and in point of practical utility is the BEsT bicycle 
If you do, you should investigate the FACILE, which has been 
tested in E nd, and is fast securing favor in America. Call 





or send for price list and information as to what it is, what it 


has done and does, and what it is capable of doing. Jeg?lf you want : 
lricycle, send for information, also.“@3@ 








JULIUS WILCOX, 


Attorney and Agent for’ M. M. Wilcox, 
25 Park Place, ~ - - NEW YORK. 


Licensed by P: fe Wig Co. 


g 

































sss of Rockwell & Churchill, Boston, Mass. 





